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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE* 


The  heart  of  David  Livingstone  lies  buried  under  a mvula 
tree  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  It  is  a great  heart  in  a great 
continent.  It  is  the  heart  of  a missionary,  a philanthropist, 
a traveler;  for  David  Livingstone  was  eminently  all  of 
these.  But  he  was  a traveler  because  he  was  a philanthro- 
pist, and  he  was  a philanthropist  because  he  was  a mission- 
ary. Whether  he  was  an  agent  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in  South  Africa,  or  a British  consul  with  a roving 
commission  in  East  Africa,  or  the  joint  emissary  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Central 
Africa,  he  was  first  and  last,  in  motive  and  practice  always, 
a missionary. 

He  might  have  been  a missionary  to  China;  only  the 
Opium  War  and  the  hesitation  of  the  London  directors  pre- 
vented it.  But,  by  Providence,  he  was  a missionary  to 
Africa,  a dark  continent,  through  which  he  carried,  from 
1840  to  ^873,  a torch  with  an  undying  flame.  Now  Robert 
Moffat  was  also  a missionary  to  Africa.  He  built  an 
hearthfire  and  sat  patiently  by  it  for  sixteen  years  before  a 
single  native  came  to  warm  himself.  But  David  Living- 
stone took  a brand  from  the  hearth  and  carried  it  twenty- 
nine  thousand  miles  across  deserts  and  savannahs,  through 
forests,  up  and  down  unknown  rivers,  to  the  margin  of 
hidden  inland  seas.  It  shone  on  millions  of  men  who  might 
as  well  have  been  dead  as  far  as  Christendom  was  con- 
cerned; who  might  almost  better  have  been  dead  as  far  as 
they  themselves  were  concerned.  No  one  will  compare  David 
Livingstone  and  Robert  Moffat  to  the  disadvantage  of 
either.  Each  had  his  voice  and  vision.  But  the  voice  that 
came  to  Robert  Moffat  whispered,  “Something  lost  and 
waiting  for  you.  Stay !”  While  the  voice  to  David  Living- 

* An  address  delivered  at  the  Memorial  Service  in  honor  of  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  David  Livingstone,  March  19th, 
1913,  in  Miller  Chapel. 
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Stone  repeated  day  and  night,  with  everlasting  iteration, 
“Something  lost  and  waiting  for  you.  Go !” 

In  1840,  when  Livingstone  first  set  foot  in  Africa,  the 
interior  of  the  continent  from  ten  degrees  north  of  the 
equator  to  twenty-five  degrees  south  was  practically  un- 
known. The  European  world  had  only  the  vaguest  idea  of 
its  physical  configuration,  its  commercial  possibilities,  and 
of  the  number,  character  and  condition  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  an  astonishing  situation  when  you  reflect  that 
Egyptian  civilization  is  prehistoric,  that  the  Phoenicians  in 
Utica  and  Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  were  famous  navigators 
and  colonizers,  that  the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth  century 
began  a new  era  in  the  exploitation  of  the  world,  and  that 
the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  at  the  Cape  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  in- 
terior was  a pathless  desert  was  so  persistent,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  approach  to  it  so  terrible,  that  there  had  been  no 
sufficient  motive  to  go  and  see  until  the  imperative  voice 
came  to  Livingstone. 

The  geographical  ignorance  of  the  world,  after  the  glory 
of  Egypt,  after  the  exploits  of  Carthage,  after  the  Greek 
colonization  and  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  after  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation,  is 
graphically  exposed  in  the  famous  map  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  about  150  A.  D.  He  was  a 
speculative  geographer.  Because  he  did  not  know  the 
configuration  of  the  west  coast  beyond  twenty  degrees  north, 
he  ran  it  out  to  the  indefinite  west,  where  dwelt,  he  said, 
the  Ichthyophagi ; because  he  did  not  know  the  southern 
limits  of  the  continent,  he  filled  the  whole  southern  hemis- 
phere with  it;  because  he  knew  only  vaguely  the  trend  of 
the  east  coast  beyond  Cape  Guardafui,  he  gave  it  a crazy 
twist  into  an  imaginary  Antarctic  continent  which  swept  on 
to  the  east,  inclosing  the  Indian  Ocean  and  joining  China, 
and  he  set  down  the  Anthropophagi  as  dwelling  at  the 
junction  of  Africa  and  the  new  continent.  Because  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  interior,  he  described  it  as  a pathless 
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desert,  “a  land  uninhabitable  from  the  heat”.  This  is  the 
creative  ignorance  of  Ptolemy,  and  so  far  as  the  coasts  are 
concerned,  it  imposed  itself  on  the  Arabic  geographers  and 
through  them  on  the  Christian  world  until  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Navigator;  but  so  far  as  the  interior  is  con- 
cerned, it  was  first  dissipated  by  David  Livingstone. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  present  inquiry,  the 
Vandal  invasion  of  North  Africa,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by 
the  Byzantine  Empire  are  mere  episodes.  But  there  is  no 
point  of  view,  least  of  all  that  of  the  historian  or  the 
Christian,  from  which  the  Islamic  conquest,  beginning  with 
the  raid  of  Amru  Ibn  al  Aasse  into  Egypt  in  640  A.  D., 
can  be  regarded  with  indifference.  In  seventy  years  all 
the  Mediterranean  coasts,  along  which  had  flourished  the 
Christianity  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Origen  and  Augustine, 
had  exchanged  Jehovah  for  Allah.  Between  740  and  1000 
A.  D.  the  east  coast  was  occupied  by  Islamic  Arabs  with 
great  centers  from  Magdoshu,  through  Brava,  Melinde, 
Mombasa  to  Kilwa,  and  when,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Portugese  reached  that  coast,  they  found  Islam  established 
as  far  south  as  Sofala.  While,  beginning  in  the  eleventh 
century,  wave  after  wave  of  Arab  influence  poured  into  the 
Sudan;  up  the  Nile  and  westwards  through  Kordofan, 
Darfur,  Wadai  and  Kanem;  through  the  Sahara  to  the 
bend  of  the  Niger,  where  from  Timbuctoo  as  a center  it 
moved  eastwards  to  meet  the  westward  movement  in  the 
great  Hausa  empire  of  Othman  dan  Fodio  in  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  movement  brought  with  it 
great  travelers,  like  Masudi  and  Ibn  Haukal  in  the  tenth 
century,  Ibn  Batuta  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Leo  Africanus 
in  the  sixteenth ; but  a better  knowledge  of  the  Sudan  and 
the  east  coast  was  their  only  contribution  to  African  geog- 
raphy. It  brought  with  it  also  a culture  easily  adaptable  to 
the  native  races,  exceedingly  expansive,  and  essentially 
inimical  to  Christianity ; moreover,  it  established  on  African 
soil  an  immense  foreign  slave-trade,  whose  unhappy  victims 
were  hurried  from  the  great  centers  on  the  east  coast  to 
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Arabian  or  Asian  markets,  or  down  the  Nile  to  Egypt,  or 
from  Timbuctoo  along  the  great  trade-routes,  through  the 
Sahara,  to  Morocco,  Algiers,  Fezzan  and  Tripoli. 

If  the  Moslems  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  unable  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  preconceptions  of  the  old  Greek 
geographers,  there  was  a Christian  to  whose  free  genius 
the  world  owes  the  exploration  of  the  African  coast,  east 
and  west,  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Cape  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a sea  route  to  India,  as  well  as  the  emergence 
out  of  the  dreadful  Atlantic  of  a New  World.  He  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was  stirred  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Northmen  into  the  Old  World,  and  that  was  inspired  by  the 
broadening  influences  of  the  Crusades  to  great  eastward 
land  journeys  like  those  of  certain  Christian  pilgrims,  the 
Polos,  and  their  successors.  I refer  to  that  Most  Christian 
Prince,  Henry  the  Navigator,  who  from  his  Naval  Arsenal 
near  Cape  St.  Vincent  sent  his  sea  captains  southwards 
around  Cape  Bojador  into  the  “Sea  of  Darkness”,  which 
sincere  fancy  peopled  with  sea-monsters  and  serpent-rocks 
and  water-unicorns  and  over  which  hovered  the  mighty  hand 
of  Satan,  around  Cape  Blanco,  with  its  rush  of  waters,  around 
Cape  Verde,  to  the  land  of  the  blacks.  And  when  he  died 
in  1460,  his  spirit  sent  out  Diego  Cam  to  discover  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  in  1484,  to  reach  Walvisch  Bay  in 

1485,  the  stout  Bartholomew  Diaz  to  round  the  Cape  in 

1486,  and  Vasco  da  Gama  to  win  the  Indian  goal  in  1497-9. 
From  those  days  until  1580,  Portugal  was  the  dominant 
power  on  the  lateral  coasts — but  only  on  the  coasts. 

From  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  decline  to  Livingstone 
the  story  is  soon  told.  The  Portuguese  dragged  out  a miser- 
able existence  in  East  Africa  and  Angola.  The  Dutch  and 
English,  the  Spanish  and  the  Danes  dotted  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  with  trading  posts.  The  French  devel- 
oped the  Senegal  country.  The  Dutch  founded  a port  of 
call  for  the  eastern  trade  at  the  Cape  in  1652,  settlers  came, 
the  French  refugees  trekked  into  the  hinterland,  the  English 
seized  the  Cape  settlement  in  1795,  the  Dutch  trekked  into 
the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal. 
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Bruce  explored  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  Mungo 
Park  and  Lander  traced  the  mysterious  course  of  the  Niger 
to  its  mouth.  Denham  and  Clapperton,  Laing,  Caillie  and 
others  explored  the  Lake  Chad  and  the  Niger  regions.  While 
Livingstone  was  in  Africa,  Barth  made  his  remarkable 
scientific  expedition  to  the  central  and  western  Sudan;  du 
Chaillu  penetrated  the  West  African  forests;  information 
sent  out  by  the  missionaries  Krapf  and  Rebmann  sent  Bur- 
ton and  Speke,  and  then  Speke  and  Grant  to  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza;  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  made  his  famous  journeys  up  the  Nile  to  Albert 
Nyanza;  Schweinfurth  revealed  the  condition  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  district.  But  as  yet  the  interior  of  Africa  was 
Ptolemy’s  desert,  “a  land  uninhabitable  from  the  heat.” 

In  1840,  the  sources  of  the  Nile  were  unknown;  the 
Congo  was  a puny  river  conjecturally  shorter  than  the 
Orange;  the  Zambesi  was  not  known  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast;  Lake  ’Ngami,  Lake  Nyassa,  Lake  Shirwa, 
Lake  Bangweulu,  Lake  Mweru,  Lake  Tanganyika,  Lake 
Kivu,  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  Albert  Nyanza,  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Lake  Rudolph  were  still  hidden;  millions  of  the 
natives  who  now  live  under  European  protection  in  the 
lower  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  the  Uganda  Protectorate, 
the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  German  East  Africa, 
Belgian  Congo,  parts  of  French  Congo,  Nyassaland  Pro- 
tectorate, the  Rhodesias,  and  the  extreme  hinterland  of 
Portuguese  Angola  were  out  of  the  world.  Worse  than  that 
— they  lived  in  an  economic  world  of  their  own  which  for- 
bade all  progress,  in  a moral  and  social  world  so  sensual  that 
its  details  can  be  printed  fully  only  in  scientific  books,  in  a 
spiritual  world  that,  if  there  be  a primitive  revelation,  had 
lost  almost  every  practical  trace  of  it,  and  that  had  in  it 
not  a single  element  of  hope. 

The  slave  trade  on  the  west  coast,  begun  by  Henry  the 
Navigator  in  order  to  win  converts  to  Christianity,  fur- 
nished countless  slaves  to  the  West  Indies,  to  North  and 
South  America,  languished  under  an  awakened  Christian 
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sentiment,  and  lingered  in  its  death  struggle,  under  the 
eyes  of  Livingstone,  in  Portuguese  Angola.  The  northern 
slave  trade,  under  Mohammedan  auspices,  drove  wantonly 
on.  The  monster  which  had  settled  on  the  east  coast 
stretched  itself  into  the  interior.  But  until  Livingstone 
came,  Christendom  did  not  know  the  virulence  of  this 
Portuguese,  Arab,  half-caste  curse.  It  did  not  know  how 
many  thousands  of  slaves  were  annually  shipped  from  east 
African  ports  or  carried  down  the  Nile;  it  did  not  realize 
that  the  slaves  who  were  actually  exported  did  not  form 
one-half,  they  did  not  form  one-third,  or  one-fifth,  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  formed  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
the  traffic’s  victims.  For  every  slave  exported,  three  or 
five  or  ten  died  in  the  night  when  the  raid  was  made  or  in 
the  torrid  days  on  the  march  to  the  coast.  Christendom 
did  not  know  the  ruin,  the  famine,  the  desolation  that  fol- 
lowed the  traffic;  or  if  Christendom  was  faintly  aware  of 
it,  there  was  no  adequate  conception  of  it,  no  direct  and 
damning  proof  of  it,  to  catch  the  imagination  and  stir  the 
blood.  Here  was  a million  square  miles  of  Africa’s  most 
fertile  and  most  populous  territory  waiting  for  a torch- 
bearer  to  discover  its  condition  to  the  world. 

What  qualities  must  this  torch-bearer  have?  Surely,  he 
must  first  of  all  be  a Christian,  for  it  is  the  imperative  voice 
of  God  that  will  drive  a man  into  these  regions  and  it  is  the 
sustaining  presence  of  God  that  will  enable  him  to  endure 
their  horrors.  Now,  to  use  his  own  words,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  David  Livingstone  were  rooted  in  “a  secret 
feeling  of  being  absolutely  at  the  divine  disposal  as  a sin- 
ner”. His  journals  breathe  an  unsurpassed  devotion  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  a sense  of  absolute  dependence  upon 
Him.  The  torch-bearer  must  be,  moreover,  a man  of  stub- 
born independence  and  dauntless  resolution.  These  quali- 
ties in  David  Livingstone  are  positively  thrilling.  His 
stubborn  independence  made  him  the  missionary  by  emi- 
nence to  all  of  Central  Africa,  instead  of  one  of  a crowd  of 
missionaries  in  South  Africa.  His  dauntless  resolution 
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carried  him  many  a mile.  On  one  of  his  first  short  journeys 
he  overheard  one  of  his  native  companions  say,  “He  is  not 
strong,  he  is  quite  slim,  and  only  appears  stout  because  he 
puts  himself  in  those  bags  (trousers),  he  will  soon  knock 
up”.  That  caused  his  Highland  blood  to  rise,  and  he  kept 
them  at  top  speed  for  days  together  until  he  heard  them 
expressing  proper  opinions  of  his  powers.  These  are  among 
the  last  entries  in  his  journal:  “(April)  23rd  (1873),  i)4; 
24th,  I ; 25th,  I ; 26th,  2 — just  these  simple  entries 

which,  being  interpreted,  mean  that  although  too  far  gone  to 
make  the  usual  copious  notes  in  his  journal,  on  the  23rd 
he  was  carried  an  hour  and  a half’s  journey;  on  the  24th, 
one  hour;  on  the  25th,  one  hour;  on  the  26th,  two  and  a half 
hours;  on  the  27th  and  28th,  he  could  not  be  moved;  on 
the  29th,  too  weak  even  to  walk  to  the  door,  he  had  the 
side  of  the  hut  torn  down  so  that  he  could  be  lifted  directly 
into  the  native  palanquin,  and  he  was  carried  for  miles  that 
day  in  intolerable  pain  and  an  ominous  stupor.  These  were 
not  the  forced  marches  of  desperation  in  search  of  succor. 
He  was  having  himself  borne  farther  into  the  interior  in  the 
steadfast  pursuit  of  his  purpose.  Nothing  but  death  could 
stop  him,  and  death  was  from  God. 

But  how  worse  than  useless  are  stubborn  independence 
and  defiant  resolution  if  they  are  not  in  the  service  of  a 
calm  and  constructive  mind,  or  if  they  are  not  licensed  and 
controlled  by  gentler  emotions  and  sympathies?  The  man 
who  is  to  arouse  Christendom  on  behalf  of  Africa  must  not 
only  startle  the  crowd  by  spectacular  journeys,  he  must 
impress  the  minds  of  statesmen,  and  command  the  respect 
of  scientists,  and  out  of  depths  in  himself  call  to  the  depths 
of  the  public  heart.  Contact  with  Africa  evoked  in  David 
Livingstone  powers  of  analytical  and  constructive  thought 
of  which  no  one  had  dreamed  him  possessed.  He  became 
a missionary  statesman.  Moreover,  his  scientific  achieve- 
ments as  natural  historian,  geographer,  and  astronomical 
observer  commanded  the  respectful  admiration  of  the 
learned  world.  The  armchair  scientist  yielded  him  all  the 
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more  generous  praise  because  his  accurate  and  painstaking 
results  were  worked  out  in  a rotten  tent  or  a filthy  hut  in 
the  fever-stricken  wilds. 

To  these  qualities  of  will  and  intellect  were  added  in 
David  Livingstone  a quick  and  lively  sympathy,  a tender 
and  catholic  affection,  a meek  and  forgiving  spirit,  a de- 
lightful natural  simplicity,  and  a saving  portion  of  humor 
which  broke  out,  under  favorable  conditions,  into  genuinely 
high  spirits,  or  which  showed  itself  in  the  amusing  descrip- 
tions and  deft  phrases  of  his  letters  and  journals.  If  his 
humor  is  a little  grim  at  times,  who  can  wonder?  And 
more  often  the  wonder  is  that  he  can  keep  so  thoroughly 
sane  and  human  in  a perfectly  mad  environment.  This  is  the 
man  who  wrote  in  his  diary,  “I  will  place  no  value  on  any- 
thing I have  or  may  possess  except  in  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  If  anything  will  advance  the  interests  of  that 
kingdom,  it  shall  be  given  away  or  kept  only  as  by  giving 
or  keeping  of  it  I shall  most  promote  the  glory  of  him  to 
whom  I owe  all  my  hopes  in  time  and  eternity”.  This 
man,  who  kept  the  faith  and  gave  away  his  life,  God  sent 
to  Africa  to  be  His  torch-bearer. 

When  Livingstone  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  1840,  he  was 
offered  a comfortable  and  useful  position  as  minister  of 
the  congregation  at  Cape  Town.  He  declined  with  empha- 
sis. He  would  not  build  on  another’s  foundation,  and  he 
was  impatient  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  hesitating  policies 
which  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  missionary  communities 
around  the  Cape.  He  longed  for  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
terior, and  its  opportunities  invited  him.  For  a short  time 
he  was  at  Kuruman  in  the  Bechuana  country,  the  most 
northerly  station  of  the  Society,  made  famous  by  the 
apostolic  labors  of  Robert  Moffat.  And  then  he  set  to 
extending  the  frontiers.  God  thrust  him  further  and  fur- 
ther north,  by  successive  droughts,  by  the  obstructive  tactics 
of  the  Boers,  by  rumors  of  the  far  interior  until  he  under- 
stood his  roving  commission.  But  for  twelve  years,  at 
Mabotsa,  at  Chonuane,  at  Kolobeng,  he  was  builder,  irri- 
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gator,  blacksmith,  doctor,  student,  teacher,  preacher,  and 
explorer.  To  Mabotsa  he  brought  Mary  Moffat  to  be 
the  heroic  companion  of  his  labors;  from  Mabotsa  he  re- 
tired, quietly  yielding  to  the  intrigues  of  a fellow  missionary 
who  informed  the  London  Missionary  Society  that  Living- 
stone was  a “nonentity”.  He  moved  northwards  to 
Chonuane,  whence,  after  a short  stay,  he  was  driven  further 
north  by  the  drought.  The  drought  and  the  wanton  con- 
duct of  the  Boers,  who  put  every  obstacle  in  his  way  and 
were  determined  to  prevent  his  northward  progress,  to- 
gether with  rumors  of  the  great  chief  of  the  Makololo, 
Sebituane,  confirmed  him  in  his  determination  to  move  on 
from  Kolobeng,  his  last  settled  station. 

His  first  attempt  to  reach  Sebituane’s  country,  made  in 
the  company  of  two  English  hunting  friends,  Mr.  Oswell 
and  Mr.  Murray,  though  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Lake  ’Ngami,  in  1849,  a lake  which  had 
been  the  unattained  goal  of  several  secular  expeditions.  A 
second  attempt,  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  children  being 
of  the  party,  was  also  unsuccessful.  In  the  interval  between 
the  second  and  third  attempts,  Livingstone  was  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Cape  for  an  operation  on  his  throat,  an  opera- 
tion which  he  had  unavailingly  tried  to  persuade  Dr.  Moffat 
to  perform  with  a pair  of  scissors.  The  third  attempt  was 
successful.  Sebituane  was  found  all  that  rumor  had 
pictured  him,  “unquestionably  the  greatest  man  in  all  that 
country”,  but  he  died  within  a few  days  after  Livingstone’s 
arrival,  and  although  Livingstone  and  Oswell  pushed  on  to 
the  Zambesi  River,  another  great  geographical  feat,  for 
the  Zambesi  was  not  known  to  exist  so  far  in  the  interior, 
they  were  unable  to  find  in  all  that  region  of  magnificent 
scenery  a healthful  site  for  a permanent  mission. 

What  should  he  do  now?  He  had  been  aroused  by  the 
need  of  one  great  tribe,  and  there  were  many  more  beyond. 
He  had  been  horrified  by  the  slave  trade,  newly  begun 
among  the  Makololo  by  Zanzibar  Arabs.  He  was  convinced 
from  what  he  had  seen  of  the  development  of  the  Lake 
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’Ngami  region  that  slave-trading  in  the  interior  could  be 
prevented  only  by  opening  the  country  to  peaceful  traders 
and  missionaries.  Should  he  settle,  in  comparative  comfort 
with  his  family,  among  a handful  of  Bechuana  and  stop 
his  ears  to  the  call  of  the  north,  or  should  he  send  his 
family  to  England  and  plunge  boldly  into  the  interior  to 
throw  the  light  of  his  torch  on  new  peoples  and  their  needs, 
on  strategic  citadels  and  sally-ports  for  new  missionary 
enterprises,  on  trade-routes  along  which  a commercial  and 
spiritual  revolution  might  be  brought  about  for  all  of  Cen- 
tral Africa?  If  you  can  hesitate  to  answer,  Livingstone 
could  not. 

In  1853,  with  a company  of  Makololo,  he  translated  his 
answer  into  action  and  began  the  transcontinental  journey 
which  astonished  the  world.  Rivers  are  the  great  natural 
trade-routes.  Livingstone  knew  that  the  Zambesi  rose  far 
in  the  interior,  and  an  old  map  showed  the  Coanza,  in 
Portuguese  territory,  as  rising  about  where  he  conceived  the 
Zambesi  to  rise.  He  would  try  to  open  that  route.  And  so 
with  no  stores  of  European  food  and  no  trade  goods, 
afflicted  with  countless  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  en- 
tranced by  the  beauty  of  the  country  but  oppressed  by  the 
unspeakable  degradation  of  the  people,  preaching  so  far  as 
the  native  languages  he  knew  served  him,  but  preaching 
always  in  that  Pentecostal  language  which  every  man 
hears  in  his  own  tongue,  the  language  of  a blameless  life, 
he  pushed  northwards  up  the  Zambesi  through  the  Balunda 
country,  westwards  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  and, 
although  he  did  not  find  the  Coanza  where  he  expected, 
still  ever  westward  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  on  the  Atlantic. 
Nothing  escaped  his  eye;  and  nothing  failed  to  touch  his 
heart.  His  journals  are  strange  mixtures  of  solemn  prayers 
and  exalted  reflections,  lunar  observations,  details  of  the 
day’s  march,  keen  geographical  conjectures,  notes  on  the 
character  and  superstitions  of  the  natives,  zodlogical  notes, 
botanical  notes,  notes  on  the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  notes 
of  the  personal  kindnesses  which  he  received  from  the 
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Portuguese  planters : everything  is  recorded  with  the  same 
painstaking  accuracy.  And  so  he  came  to  Loanda,  utterly 
worn  out  by  fever  and  dysentery,  the  fatigue  and  perils  of 
the  journey.  There  he  recuperated  his  strength,  and  de- 
clining an  invitation  to  embark  for  England,  because  he 
had  promised  to  take  his  Makololo  followers  home,  he 
turned  his  face  eastward  again.  He  had  revealed  to  the 
public  mind  the  fact  that  the  country  “uninhabitable  from 
the  heat”  was  a country  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  fer- 
tility, teeming  with  native  life,  but  he  had  discovered  no 
healthful  location  for  a mission  nor  he  had  found  a natural 
trade-route  to  the  west  coast.  He  would  retrace  his  steps 
to  the  Makololo  country,  and  follow  the  Zambesi  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Perhaps  that  river  would  furnish  the  great 
highway  for  the  relief  of  the  interior.  And  so,  in  the  same 
perils  of  nature,  and  east  of  the  Makololo  country,  in  deadly 
peril  of  men,  he  presses  on,  making  by  the  way  a virtual 
discovery  of  the  great  Victoria  Falls  in  the  Zambesi,  until 
he  reaches  the  east  coast  at  Quilimane  in  1856.  Across 
Africa  in  the  tropics,  the  greatest  geographical  feat  of  half 
a century ! From  Quilimane  he  writes,  “But  it  does  not  look 
as  though  I had  reached  my  goal.  Viewed  in  relation  to 
my  calling,  the  end  of  the  geographical  feat  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  enterprise”.  He  has  elaborate  and  states- 
manlike views  on  his  calling  which  he  goes  to  England  to 
spread  before  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
British  public.  He  is  received  in  triumph.  His  public  ap- 
pearances and  his  book,  Missionary  Travels  and  Researches 
in  South  Africa,  are  immensely  popular.  The  London 
Missionary  Society,  which  at  first  declined  his  proposals 
because  they  were  too  extensive,  is  eager  to  have  him  work 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  in  his  own  way;  but  Living- 
stone feels  that  his  freedom  would  be  restricted  and  the 
Society  criticised  for  what  some  might  consider  a misuse 
of  missionary  funds,  and  he  prefers  to  draw  down  criticism, 
however  unjust,  on  himself.  And  the  criticism  which  at- 
tended his  acceptance  of  a government  commission  as  a 
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consul  for  the  east  coast  with  instructions  to  explore  east- 
ern and  central  Africa  has  persisted  to  this  day  in  a sort  of 
feeling  that  however  great  Livingstone  was  as  a traveler 
he  ceased  to  be  a missionary.  But  Livingstone  held  a 
commission  from  a higher  authority  than  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  whoever  is  content  to  judge  action  by  motive 
and  to  weigh  the  deep  sentiments  of  the  heart  against  casual 
appearance  will  always  be  sure  that  Livingstone  was 
obedient  to  that  great  commission. 

This  second  expedition,  under  government  auspices,  from 
1858-1864,  was  not  a complete  success.  The  “Ma-Robert,” 
a steamer  named  after  Mrs.  Livingstone,  in  the  African 
fashion,  proved  unfitted  for  river  navigation.  There  was 
a lack  of  harmony  between  the  saintly  but  not  angelic  Liv- 
ingstone and  the  military  and  naval  officers  under  his  com- 
mand. However,  the  Zambesi  was  explored  at  its  mouths, 
and  up  beyond  the  Kebrabasa  Rapids;  the  beautiful  Lake 
Shirwa  was  discovered  and  the  great  Lake  Nyassa;  the 
Makololo  country  was  revisited ; and  the  Rovuma  was 
explored  in  the  vain  attempt  to  find  another  waterway  into 
Lake  Nyassa.  The  Universities  Mission,  sent  out  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin  and  Durham, 
to  begin  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  newly  opened  lands, 
met  with  sad  disaster  along  the  Shire;  and  Mrs.  Living- 
stone, who  had  come  out  to  join  the  Doctor,  died  at 
Shupanga  in  1862.  How  deeply  affected  Livingstone  was 
one  simple  entry  in  his  diary  will  show,  ’“For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I feel  willing  to  die”.  But  at  once  the  great 
achievement  4nd  the  immediate  occasion  for  the  recall  of 
the  expedition  was  the  frightful  revelation  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  all  the  Nyassa  country.  Slave-trade  between  native 
tribes,  slave-trade  by  east  coast  Arabs,  slave-trade  by 
Portuguese,  slave-trade  by  the  half-castes  of  both,  every- 
where war  and  famine,  the  slave-stick  and  the  lash.  A 
prodigiously  rich  country  was  being  ruined.  Commerce 
could  not  flourish ; missions  could  not  thrive  until  the  curse 
was  lifted.  This  very  revelation,  though  it  somewhat  im- 
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pressed  Christendom,  strained  the  diplomatic  relations  of 
Great  Britain  with  Portugal;  and  besides,  the  expedition 
was  costing  more  than  the  government  had  expected,  and 
it  was  recalled. 

Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to  England,  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed but  resolute.  He  was  greeted  with  the  old  enthusiasm. 
In  his  second  book.  The  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries,  he 
struck  a tremendous  blow  against  the  slave-trade  on  the  east 
coast.  He  was  of  course  determined  to  go  back  to  Africa. 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  proposed  to  him,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  organization  of  a purely 
geographical  expedition  to  examine  the  watersheds  of  cen- 
tral Africa.  This  proposition  Livingstone  declined,  and 
wrote  in  his  journal,  “Answered  Sir  Roderick  about  going 
out.  Said  I could  only  feel  in  the  way  of  duty  by  working 
as  a missionary”.  Nothing  could  keep  him  from  the  dis- 
charge of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a missionary, 
and,  as  he  was  almost  without  funds  himself,  a friend  pro- 
vided a subsidy  of  fiooo,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
added  £500  and  the  government  £500,  and  with  that  nig- 
gardly capital,  with  no  salary  and  no  pension,  though 
technically  a British  consul,  he  set  out  on  his  last  journey. 
He  hoped  to  open  a way  for  lawful  trade  and  Christian 
missions  which,  together  with  the  repressive  efforts  of 
British  cruisers,  he  believed  would  stop  the  slave-trade,  an 
half  of  whose  horrors  he  did  not  yet  know.  In  addition,  he 
promised  Sir  Roderick  that  he  would  determine  the  water- 
sheds of  that  part  of  Africa. 

The  first  year  of  the  expedition  is  devoted  to  a new  ex- 
ploration of  the  Rovuma  country  and  the  Nyassa  district. 
Here  he  finds  everywhere  new  evidences  of  the  increasing 
trade  in  slaves;  bones  and  wasting  bodies  along  the  paths, 
misery  and  famine  in  the  villages.  His  renewed  examina- 
tion of  the  country  confirms  him  in  the  belief  that,  in  spite 
of  the  failure  of  the  Universities  Mission,  the  Zambesi-Shire 
region  is  most  strategic  for  a missionary  center. 

He  is  now  free  to  undertake  the  apparently  simple  task 
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which  Sir  Roderick  has  laid  on  him.  He  did  not  know  the 
difificulty  of  the  enterprise.  He  did  not  dream  of  the  years 
it  would  consume.  Though  he  had  for  the  Nile  a feeling 
deepened  by  religious  associations,  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced that  to  discover  its  sources  would  give  him  influence 
in  Europe  on  behalf  of  Africa,  he  would  not  have  put  that 
Tantalus  cup  to  his  lips  had  he  known.  But  he  could  not 
know,  and  he  had  promised.  Deserted  by  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers, half-starved,  he  pushes  on  to  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Then  he  turns  westward  and  discovers 
Lake  Mweru,  important  for  the  determination  of  the  water- 
shed, he  thinks.  But  at  Lake  Mweru  he  hears  of  another 
lake  to  the  south.  He  will  not  go  to  Ujiji  for  letters  and 
supplies  yet;  he  will  go  south  to  the  new  lake.  He  is 
detained  for  months  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 
He  has  a weird  experience  with  a party  of  slaves  who  are 
singing,  unmindful  of  their  slave-sticks.  Surprised  at  their 
untimely  mirth,  he  asks  the  cause  of  it,  and  is  told  that  they 
are  rejoicing  at  the  idea  “of  coming  back  after  death  and 
haunting  and  killing  those  who  had  sold  them”.  He  is 
stricken  with  famine,  weakness,  fits  of  insensibility.  He 
loses  his  medicine  chest,  which  he  regards  as  a virtual  sen- 
tence of  death.  But  he  thinks  that  in  the  spongy  marshes 
around  Lake  Bangweulu  he  has  perhaps  come  upon  those 
fabulous  marshes  in  which  the  Nile  was  anciently  supposed 
to  rise.  There  is,  however,  one  step  to  be  taken;  he  must 
prove  that  the  river  running  northwards  from  Lake  Mweru, 
the  Lualaba,  is  really  a western  branch  of  the  Nile.  But  he 
must  first  go  to  Ujiji  for  supplies.  He  makes  the  journey 
in  such  wretchedness  that  his  constant  prayer  is  that  he  may 
live  to  get  there.  When  Ujiji  is  reached  it  is  only  to  learn 
that  his  medicines  and  stores  have  been  left  at  Unyanyembe 
and  cannot  be  brought  on  because  of  native  wars.  He 
rests  at  Ujiji,  and  then  goes  to  the  Manyuema  country 
where  he  stays  for  two  years  in  a vain  endeavor  to  trace  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Lualaba.  He  was  utterly  at  the  cruel 
mercies  of  the  slave-raiders  who  robbed,  deceived  and 
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obstructed  him.  There  was,  too,  a merciless  irony  in  the 
inability  of  the  natives  to  distinguish  between  this  kindly 
man  on  mercy  bent,  and  the  other  foreigners  with  a lust 
for  flesh  and  blood.  He  was  delayed  by  rains,  stricken 
with  pneumonia,  crippled  by  virulent  ulcers  on  his  feet.  He 
was  oppressed  beyond  description  by  the  misery  of  the 
country,  a misery  which  surpassed  the  surpassing  misery  he 
had  seen  in  the  Nyassa  country.  He  wrote,  “Sorely  am  I 
perplexed,  I grieve  and  mourn”.  Just  as  it  seemed  that  he 
might  get  forward  from  Nyangwe,  his  farthest  north,  the 
people  of  the  chieftain,  with  whom  he  has  made  a costly 
bargain  for  an  escort,  are  implicated  in  a massacre  which 
takes  place  under  Livingstone’s  eyes,  a massacre  so  sense- 
less and  wanton  that  Livingstone  writes,  “I  got  the  impres- 
sion that  I was  in  hell”.  Of  course  he  could  not  go  forward 
with  these  people;  he  must  go  back  to  Ujiji  for  supplies 
which  he  had  ordered  up  from  Zanzibar.  It  was  a distress- 
ing journey  which  met  a crowning  disappointment  at  its 
goal.  The  Arab  Shereef  at  Ujiji  had  divined  on  the  Koran 
and,  discovering  that  Livingstone  was  dead,  had  sold  off  all 
his  goods.  Do  you  think  this  situation  absolutely  hopeless? 
All  the  world  knows  that  by  a multitude  of  providences,  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  David  Livingstone  was  met  at  Ujiji 
on  October  28th,  1871,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley  with  a relief 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  New  York  Herald.  Their 
months  of  delightful  intercourse  together  at  Ujiji,  around 
the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  on  the  road  to 
Unyanyembe,  were  revivifying  to  Livingstone  and  big  with 
spiritual  and  vocational  destiny  for  Stanley. 

Why  did  not  Livingstone  yield  to  Stanley’s  urgency; 
why  did  he  not  go  home  to  England?  Let  an  entry  in  his 
diary,  made  on  his  fifty-ninth  birthday,  five  days  after 
Stanley  had  left  him,  answer,  “My  Jesus,  my  King,  my  Life, 
my  All,  I again  dedicate  my  whole  self  to  thee.  Accept  me, 
and  grant,  O gracious  Father,  that  ere  this  year  is  gone  I 
may  finish  my  task”.  He  has  a task  to  finish.  Shut  off  from 
determining  whether  the  Lualaba  joins  the  Nile,  he  will  at 
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least  go  southwards  around  Lake  Bangweulu  and  west- 
wards to  great  fountains  which  he  has  heard  of  at  Katanga, 
and  so  assure  himself  that  he  has  found  the  ultimate  sources 
of  some  great  river  system.  The  stores  and  escort,  which 
Stanley  has  sent  up  from  the  coast,  having  arrived,  he 
goes  forward  with  firm  faith,  on  past  Lake  Tanganyika, 
southwards  and  westwards  to  Lake  Bangweulu.  He  is 
vexed  by  native  chiefs,  but  he  has  often  been  vexed  before. 
He  is  distraught  by  evidences  of  the  slave  trade,  but  that  is 
no  new  sorrow.  He  is  smitten  by  fever,  but  he  knows  that 
stroke  well.  He  is  distressed  by  internal  hemorrhages,  but 
that  is  an  old  distress ; overcome  by  fits  of  insensibility,  but 
he  has  passed  through  that  darkness  before.  It  is  all  the 
old  story,  but  it  has  been  too  often  told.  At  Chitambo’s 
village  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Bangweulu,  the  gal- 
lant body,  worn  by  countless  fatigues,  fails  the  invincible 
will.  On  May  ist,  1874,  he  died  on  his  knees  beside  his 
rough  bed.  The  hand  of  the  torch-bearer  faltered,  the  torch 
fell,  but  it  was  not  extinguished.  He  died  in  the  faith,  not 
knowing. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  faithful  followers,  Susi,  Chuma, 
Jacob  Wainwright  and  the  rest  would  for  ever  give  the 
lie  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Christian  stuff  in  native 
Africans  by  their  unparallelled  march  to  the  coast  with  his 
body.  He  did  not  know  that  through  the  labors  and  toils  of 
many  of  whom  time  fails  me  to  tell,  the  monstrous  slave- 
trade  would  be  bruised  in  the  head  by  the  Berlin  Conven- 
tion of  1885  and  the  Brussels  Convention  of  1890.  He  did 
not  know  of  the  marvelous  developments  that  awaited 
South  Africa.  He  did  not  know  that  the  Paris  Missionary 
Society  would  throw  its  great  pioneer  Frangois  Coillard  up 
into  the  Makololo  country  to  establish  an  heroic  and  suc- 
cessful mission  along  the  middle  Zambesi,  among  the  then 
dominant  Barotse.  He  did  not  know  that  in  the  Shire 
district  where  the  Universities  Mission  had  failed,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  firmly  establish  itself  around  a 
center  named  Blantyre  in  honor  of  his  birthplace ; nor 
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that  the  Livingstonia  Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  would  stretch  a line  of  magnificent  stations 
along  the  west  shore  of  his  own  Lake  Nyassa.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  Universities  Mission  would  grow  powerful 
at  Zanzibar,  at  the  heart  of  the  slave  business,  and  would 
eventually  reach  out  into  his  Rovuma  district.  He  did  not 
know  of  the  work  his  own  London  Missionary  Society  was 
to  do  along  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Nor 
did  he  know  that  from  the  Rovuma  to  the  equator,  German,. 
English,  Scotch  Societies  would  begin  to  possess  the  land 
in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  did  not  know  that  a letter  from 
Stanley,  his  own  child  in  the  African  faith,  almost  incredi- 
bly preserved  in  its  transmission  from  the  court  of  King 
Mtesa  to  England,  would  startle  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  into  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modern  Christianity, 
in  Uganda.  He  would  not  have  been  distressed  by  the 
knowledge  that  Stanley’s  journey  down  the  Congo  would 
forever  dispel  his  hesitating  illusion  that  Lake  Bangweulu 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  Nile,  if  he  could  have  known, 
too,  of  the  sacrificial  mission  of  the  English  Baptists,  the 
Combers,  Bentley,  and  that  great  riverine  explorer  and  mis- 
sionary, George  Grenfell,  along  the  lower  Congo;  and  of 
the  Guinness’  Balolo  Mission  on  the  middle  Congo;  and 
of  the  American  Baptist  Mission  on  the  upper  Congo;  and 
of  the  splendid  work  of  the  Southern  Presbyterians  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Kassai,  the  Congo’s  great  southern 
affluent.  Nor  did  he  know  that  in  the  very  region  where  he 
died,  Arnot  would  set  up  the  Christlike  Garenganze  Mission 
on  behalf  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  He  did  not  know  all 
this  as  he  died  on  his  knees  by  his  bed,  but  God  knew  it 
when  He  sent  him  to  Africa  to  preach  His  gospel  there. 

He  did  not  know,  but  God  knows,  that  in  this  year  of 
grace  there  are  100,000,000  heathen  in  Africa,  60,000,000 
Mohammedans,  and  10,000,000  Christians,  of  whom  only 
2,000,000  are  native.  He  did  not  know  and  Stanley  did 
not  know  to  what  unspeakable  uses  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium would  turn  the  opening  up  of  the  Congo  region  in  the 
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name  of  Christian  civilization.  There  is  an  irrepressible 
thrill  in  divining  what  downright  use  of  language  Stanley, 
Bula  M atari,  the  Rock-breaker,  would  have  made,  if  he  had 
lived  to  know  what  the  world  now  knows  about  the  once- 
called  Congo  Free  State;  but  we  can  thank  God  that  he 
died,  as  Livingstone  died,  not  knowing.  Livingstone  did 
not  know,  he  could  hardly  dream,  but  God  knows  and  it 
ought  to  haunt  the  dreams  of  the  Church,  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade  and  the  establishment  of  European 
peace  over  Africa  has  brought  with  it  the  great  opportunity 
of  Islam,  the  only  religion  that  defies  and  denies  Christi- 
anity, the  only  religion  that  has  driven  Christianity  from  a 
field  before  now,  the  only  religion  that  is  now  discomfiting 
and  forestalling  Christianity.  Down  from  the  north  and  in 
from  the  east,  Islam  is  advancing,  with  fanatic  zeal  or  by  the 
slower  processes  of  racial  infusion,  by  commerce  and  by 
education,  with  a culture  pitched  but  a note  above  the  dom- 
inant native  tone,  over  the  ground  whose  flesh  it  once 
led  captive,  to  lay  a deadlier  captivity  on  its  spirit.  If 
God  wills,  Christianity  must  rouse  itself  for  a mighty  and 
bloodless  crusade,  born  of  love  and  not  of  hate,  to  keep 
forever  inviolable  the  sepulchre  of  David  Livingstone’s 
heart. 

Princeton.  Harold  McA.  Robinson. 
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CONCERNING  SCHMIEDEL’S  “PILLAR- 
PASSAGES” 

The  publication  by  Paul  W.  Schmiedel  in  1901  of  the 
article  “Gospels”  in  the  Eivcydopaedia  Biblica  marks  (we 
do  not  say,  creates)  something  very  much  like  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  For 
more  than  a century — “from  Reimarus  to  Wrede” — “the 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus”  has  been  pursued  with  un- 
flagging industry.  That  is  to  say,  the  energies  of  a long 
line  of  brilliantly  endowed  scholars,  equipped  with  the  in- 
strument of  the  most  extensive  and  exact  erudition,  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  effort  to  discover  some  historical 
basis  for  the  “natural”  Jesus  which  their  philosophical  pre- 
suppositions compelled  them  to  assume  behind  the  super- 
natural Jesus  presented  in  the  Gospel-narratives.  “Ex- 
hausted” is  the  right  word  to  use  here.  For  precisely  what 
Schmiedel’s  article  advises  us  of,  is  the  failure  of  this  long- 
continued  and  diligently  prosecuted  labor  to  reach  the  re- 
sults expected  of  it.  After  a half-century  of  somewhat 
unmethodical  investigation,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  laid  down  the  reasonable 
rule  by  which  subsequent  research  has  been  governed ; 
“criticism  of  documents  must  precede  criticism  of  ma- 
terial.”^ But  the  subsequent  half-century  of  criticism  of 

^F.  C.  Baur,  Kritische  Untersuchungen  uber  die  kanonischen 
Evangelien,  1847,  Introduction.  Strauss  had  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a history  which  contains  narratives  of  miracles  can  deserve 
no  credit.  Baur  raises  the  question  whether  this  is  not  a rash  con- 
clusion ; whether  the  metaphysical  notion  of  the  miraculous  is  not 
too  abstract  a category  to  be  made  the  test  of  the  entire  evangelical 
history;  whether,  in  a word,  some  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the 
narratives  is  not  called  for  before  a conclusion  is  drawn  against  their 
contents;  and  whether,  therefore,  Strauss  has  not  erred  in  making 
his  criticism  so  exclusively  a criticism  of  the  history  to  the  neglect 
of  criticism  of  the  writings  (p.  46).  He  recognizes  a certain  natural- 
ness in  Strauss’  procedure  in  the  state  of  the  documentary  criticism 
of  the  day.  But  he  concludes:  “The  fault  of  the  Straussian  work 

is  that  it  makes  the  Gospel  history  the  object  of  criticism  without 
first  attaining  a solid  result  with  the  criticism  of  the  writings’’  (p.  71). 
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documents  has  issued  in  certainly  nothing  to  the  purpose, 
and,  Schmiedel  seems  half-inclined  to  declare,  nothing  solid 
at  all.  The  Synoptic  problem,  he  tells  us,  remains  as  vexed 
at  the  end  of  it  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Certain  im- 
mediate sources  of  the  Synoptics’  material  it  is,  of  course, 
easy  enough  to  discern  lying  behind  them,  and  these  are 
very  generally  recognized.  But  behind  them  in  turn 
stretches  a vista  of  sources,  traveling  down  which  the  eye 
becomes  weary;  and  the  complications  which  result  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  take  these  into  consideration  con- 
found the  most  promising  hypotheses.  “The  solution  of 
the  Synoptical  problem  which  appeared  after  so  much  toil 
to  have  been  brought  so  near,”  remarks  Schmiedel,  “seems 
suddenly  to  be  removed  again  to  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance.”^ “It  cannot  but  seem  unfortunate”  therefore,  he 
continues,  “that  the  decision  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospel-narratives  should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  de- 
termination of  a problem  so  difficult  and  perhaps  insoluble 
as  the  Synoptical  is.”®  Consequently  he  proposes  a return 
to  the  pre-Tiibingen  position  of  criticism  of  the  material 
independently  of  the  criticism  of  the  documents  in  which 
this  material  is  presented.  “It  would  accordingly  be  a 
very  important  gain,”  he  says,  “if  we  could  find  some  means 
of  making”  the  decision  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel- 
narratives  “in  some  measure  at  least  independent  of”  the 
determination  of  the  Synoptical  problem.'* 

The  procedure  which  Schmiedel  here  proposes  is  ob- 

“However  natural  and  in  a sense  unavoidable  the  way  opened  up  by 
Strauss  may  be,  it  nevertheless  remains  undeniable  that  it  is  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  impossible  to  reach  an  assured  result 
with  the  criticism  of  the  history,  so  long  as  the  criticism  of  the 
writings  is  so  wavering  and  uncertain”  (p.  72).  Cf.  Otto  Pfleiderer, 
The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  1890,  p.  224  ff. 

’ Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1868. 

^ Ibid.,  col.  1872. 

* Ibid.,  col.  1872;  cf.  Protestantise  he  Monatschefte  x.  (1906),  p.  400: 
“They  [his  ‘pillar-passages’]  provide  the  possibility  of  establishing 
very  essential  traits  of  the  life  of  Jesus  without  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  first  three  Gospels  having  to 
be  solved.” 
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viously  revolutionary;  so  revolutionary  that  it  marks,  as 
we  say,  something  very  like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives.  It  is  an  express  re- 
turn to  the  methods  of  Strauss  as  opposed  to  the  more 
scientific  methods  validated  once  for  all  by  Baur  as  against 
Strauss;  and  in  returning  to  Strauss’  methods  it  returns  in 
a very  curious  way  to  Strauss’  exact  standpoint  of  un- 
reasoned scepticism  with  respect  to  the  Gospel-narratives. 
What  it  particularly  concerns  us  here  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  registers  the  failure  of  “literary  criticism” 
of  the  Gospels  as  prosecuted  during  the  last  half-century, 
either,  as  Schmiedel  intimates,  to  accomplish  anything  of 
importance,  or,  in  any  event,  to  accomplish  anything  to  the 
purpose.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  will  disown 
Schmiedel’s  low  estimate  of  the  formal  results  of  Synop- 
tical criticism.  But  no  well-informed  person  will  care  to 
deny  that  for  the  ultimate  purpose  for  which  this  criticism 
has  been  invoked  its  failure  has  been  complete.  No  stra- 
tum of  tradition  has  been  reached  by  it  in  which  the  por- 
trait of  Jesus  differs  in  any  essential  respect  from  that 
presented  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  If  the  writers  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  were  (in  Schmiedel’s  phrase®)  “worship- 
pers of  Jesus,”  no  less  were  those  who  formed  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  the  tradition  on  which  they  ultimately  rest 
(also  in  Schmiedel’s  phrase®)  “worshippers  of  Jesus.”  As 
we  go  back,  and  ever  farther  back,  to  the  very  beginnings 

* This  is  the  term  employed  in  the  English  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica  (e.g.  col.  1872),  the  Preface  which  Schmiedel  contributed  to 
Arno  Neumann’s  Jesus  (e.g.  pp.  ix.,  xviii.),  and  his  lecture  on  Jesus 
in  Modern  Criticism  (e.g.  p.  16)  alike;  and  as  all  these  discussions 
owe  their  English  clothing  to  friends  of  Schmiedel,  working  under 
his  eye,  we  should  perhaps  permit  the  term  to  stand.  The  German 
term  which  is  rendered  (Verehrung,  Verehrer)  we  should  not  sup- 
pose necessarily  expressed  so  specific  a notion. 

* Preface  to  N eumann,  p.  ix. : “The  Gospels  are,  all  of  them,  the 
work  of  worshippers  of  Jesus,  and  their  contents  have  been  handed 
down  through  the  channel  of  tradition  in  like  manner  by  His  wor- 
shippers” ; p.  xviii : “This  tradition  was  itself  really  handed  down  by 
worshippers  of  Jesus.”  So  also  W.  Heitmiiller,  in  Schiele  and  Zschar- 
nack’s  Die  Religion,  etc..  III.  pp.  357-359. 
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of  any  tradition  to  which  literary  criticism  can  penetrate, 
the  purely  human  Jesus  who  is  assumed  to  lie  behind  the 
Jesus  of  the  Gospels  still  continually  eludes  us.  Accord- 
ingly a Pfleiderer  frankly  despairs  of  ever  recovering 
Him,'^  and  a Wellhausen  leaves  on  his  readers  a strong 
impression  that  his  drastic  criticism  must  land  us  ulti- 
mately in  the  same  desperation.®  Schmiedel’s  counsel  is,  in 
these  circumstances,  to  reverse  the  established  method  of 
the  last  half-century,  and,  abandoning  the  criticism  of  docu- 
ments which  no  longer  seems  hopeful,  to  seek  to  break  a 
way  to  the  assumed  purely  human  Jesus  by  means  of  im- 
mediate criticism  of  the  historical  material  itself.  And  he 
thinks  he  can  blaze  out  the  road  directly  to  the  desired  goal. 

It  ought  to  be  noted  in  passing  that  Schmiedel  sometimes 
speaks  as  if  he  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purely  human  Jesus,  so  long  sought  in  vain  by 
literary  criticism,  were  the  determining  motive  of  the 
change  of  procedure  which  he  suggests.®  He  everywhere 
speaks,  indeed,  as  if  the  critical  principle  which  he  invokes 
were  quite  indifferent  to  this  issue.  He  even  asserts  ex- 
plicitly : “In  reality,  my  foundation-texts  were  in  no  sense 
sought  out  by  me  for  any  purpose  whatever;  they  thrust 
themselves  upon  me  in  virtue  of  one  feature,  and  one  fea- 
ture only : the  impossibility  of  their  having  been  invented, 
and  their  consequent  credibility.”^®  Except  in  a purely 
formal  sense,  however,  this  is  manifestly  absurd.  It  is 
its  superhuman  Jesus  with  His  nimbus  of  the  supernatural 
which  is  the  sole  scandalon  of  the  Synoptic  narrative,  apart 
from  which  that  narrative  would  be  acknowledged  by  all 
as  exceptionally  trustworthy.  “Precisely  this,”  remarks 
Albert  Schweitzer  justly,  “is  the  characteristic  of  the  liter- 

'' Cf.  The  Princeton  Theological  Review  iv  (1906),  pp.  121-124. 

®C/.  H.  Weinel,  1st  das  “Hberale”  Jesus  widerlegt?  1910,  p.  20: 
“And  even  now  if  Wrede  and  Wellhausen  do  not  really  mean  that 
Jesus  is  a wholly  imaginary  figure,  yet  the  judgment  to  which  their 
work  leads  runs:  ‘Jesus  is  for  us  unknowable  {unerkennbar)’.” 

‘Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 

“ Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xxi. 
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ature  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth 
century,' — that  the  purely  historical,  even  in  the  productions 
of  historical,  scientific,  professional  theology,  retires  behind 
the  interest  in  the  world-view. Schmiedel  does  not 
separate  from  his  companions  in  this.  He  comes  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Gospel-narratives  with  a definite  world- 
view as  the  primary  presupposition  of  his  work;  and  this 
world-view  is  the  current  anti-supernaturalistic  one.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  he  is  surer  than  that  Jesus  was  merely 
a man;^^  unless  it  be  that  miracles  in  general  do  not  hap- 
pen.^® The  only  reason  why  he  rejects  out  of  hand  the 
Jesus  given  him  by  the  Synoptic  narratives  is  that  the 
Jesus  given  him  by  the  Synoptic  narratives  is  not  a mere 
man.  And  the  precise  thing  he  sets  himself  to  look  for  be- 
hind the  Synoptic  narratives  is  evidence  of  some  kind  that 
the  real  Jesus  was,  despite  the  constant  testimony  of  the 
tradition,  nevertheless  merely  man.  “What,”  he  asks,  “are 
the  portions  of  the  Gospels  so  persistently  objected  to?” 
And  he  replies:  “We  find  that  they  are,  to  say  all  in  a 

“ Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus,  p.  322. 

“ Hibbert  Journal  Supplement : Jesus  or  Christ?  1909,  p.  601 : “Since 
the  divine  and  human  nature  cannot  be  united  in  Jesus,  and  since 
Jesus  was  undoubtedly  man,  we  have  simply  to  regard  His  human 
nature  as  given.”  Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  1907,  p.  86:  “My  re- 

ligion, moreover,  does  not  require  me  to  find  in  Jesus  an  absolutely 
perfect  model,  and  it  would  not  trouble  me  if  I found  another  person 
who  excelled  Him,  as  indeed,  in  certain  respects  some  have  already 
done.  Convinced  as  I am  that  He  was  human,  if  another  should  have 
more  to  offer  me  than  He  had,  I should  consider  this  simply  another 
instance  of  God’s  bounty  and  favour.”  Ibid.,  p.  6 : “It  is  no  less 

pleasant  to  note  at  the  same  time  that  the  person  of  Jesus  is  being 
explained  in  a more  and  more  definitely  human  way  by  all  theological 
parties,  and  in  a more  or  less  human  way  even  by  ultra-conservatives.” 
Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881 ; Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  24. 

“ “It  would  be  clearly  wrong,”  he  indeed  declares  (Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  col.  1876),  “in  an  investigation  such  as  the  present,  to  start 
from  any  such  postulate  or  axiom  as  that  ‘miracles’  are  impossible 
but  he  is  soon  found  arguing  that  “even  one  strongly  predisposed  to 
believe  in  miracles  would  find  it  difficult  to  accept  a narrative,”  like 
that  of  Lk.  xxiii.  44  ff  because  it  alleges  a darkening  of  the  sun  at  a 
time  of  the  month  when  eclipses  do  not  happen — that  is  because  if  it 
happened  at  all  it  must  have  been  by  miracle. 
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word,  those  in  which  Jesus  appears  as  a Divine  Being, 
whether  in  virtue  of  what  He  says,  or  in  virtue  of  what 
He  does.”^^  There  is  no  other  reason  why  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  given  by  the  Synoptics  should  be  “objected  to.”  And 
so  firmly  set  is  Schmiedel’s  reluctance  to  the  admission  of 
the  possibility  of  such  a Jesus  that  he  even  goes  the  length 
of  declaring  that  were  this  representation  consistent  and 
unbroken,  he,  for  his  part  might  find  it  impossible  to  defend 
the  actual  existence  of  any  Jesus  at  all.^®  Either  a purely 
human  Jesus  or  no  Jesus  at  all  is  the  only  alternative  that 
he  will  admit,  prior  to  entering  into  any  critical  inquiry  into 
the  evidence;  and  the  sole  object  of  his  criticism  is  to  dis- 
cover some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a purely  human 
Jesus.  The  precise  significance  of  his  proposed  revolution 
in  critical  procedure,  therefore,  is  that  it  openly  recognizes 
that  literary  criticism  has  failed  to  discover  any  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a purely  human  Jesus  behind  the  super- 
human Jesus  of  the  Synoptic  narratives,  and  suggests  that 
another  and  more  direct  way  be  therefore  tried  to  reach  the 
desired  end. 

Schmiedel’s  criticism  brings  us,  then,  to  a parting  of 
the  ways.  Not  only  are  we  justified,  therefore,  in  giving 
it  an  attention  which  in  itself  it  might  not  seem  to  merit. 
It  is  in  a sense  required  of  us  to  subject  it  to  a sufficiently 
careful  scrutiny  to  assure  us  that  we  understand  exactly 
what  he  proposes,  and  also,  if  possible,  exactly  what  the 
significance  of  this  proposal  is. 

So  far  as  we  are  informed  Schmiedel  first  propounded 
his  new  critical  method  in  the  article  “Gospels”  which  was 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Bib- 
lica  in  1901.  The  commendation  of  it  to  a German  public 
seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been  made  by  expositions 

“Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  ix. 

^^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881:  “If  passages  of  this  kind  were 

wholly  wanting  in  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  to  a skeptic 
that  any  historical  value  whatever  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  gospels; 
he  would  be  in  a position  to  declare  the  picture  of  Jesus  contained 
in  them  to  be  purely  a work  of  phantasy,  and  would  remove  the 
person  of  Jesus  from  the  field  of  history.” 
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of  it  given  by  his  brother,  Otto  Schmiedel,  in  1902^®  and 
by  his  pupil,  Arno  Neumann,  in  1904.^'^  It  was  apparently 
not  until  1906  that  Schmiedel  himself  laid  it  before  his 
countrymen,  early  in  that  year  somewhat  incidentally  in  a 
tractate  on  the  Gospel  of  John  as  compared  with  the  Synop- 
tics,^® and  later  more  at  length  in  a lecture  on  the  Person 
of  Jesus  in  modern  controversy,  which  was  delivered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Swiss  Association  for  Free  Christianity  on 
June  15,  1906,  and  published  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Protestantische  Monafshefte,  and  afterwards  separately.^® 
In  the  same  year  he  returned  to  its  exposition  and  defence 
in  English  in  a preface  which  he  wrote  for  the  English 
translation  of  Neumann’s  Jesus;^^  and  in  the  following 
year  there  was  issued  an  English  translation  of  his  Swiss 
lecture.®^  These  publications  constitute  our  sources  of  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  proposal  we  are  to  examine.®® 


Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Leben-Jesu-Forschung,  von  Otto  Schmie- 
del, 1902,  § vi.,  Auswahl  absolut  glaubwiirdiger  Stellen,  pp.  39-41. 
The  second  edition,  1906,  repeats  this  section  without  change,  pp.  46-48. 

"Jesus,  wer  er  geschichtlich  war,  von  Amo  Neumann,  1904,  Die 
Vorfrage,  § 5,  pp.  16-18.  English  Translation:  Jesus,  1906,  pp.  9-1 1. 

"Das  vierte  EvangeKum  gegenuber  den  drei  ersten,  von  Professor 
D.  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Zurich,  being  the  8th  and  loth  parts  of  the  first  series 
of  the  well-known  ReligionsgeschichtUche  V olksbiicher,  1906,  pp.  16- 
22,  31  f,  33,  81-83,  85-87. 

"Protestantische  Monatshefte,  x.  (1906),  7 pp.  257-282.  Die  Person 
Jesu  im  Streite  der  Meinungen  der  Gegenwart,  Vortrag  . . . von  D. 
Paul  Wilh.  Schmiedel  . . . Leipzig,  1906.  Also  in  an  edition  published 
at  Zurich  [1906]  which  contains  also:  Erstes  Votum  von  J.  G. 

Hosang,  Dekan  in  Pontresina,  samt  Schlusswort  der  Referenten. 

"Jesus.  By  Arno  Neumann.  Translated  by  Maurice  A.  Canney, 
M.A.  With  a Preface  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  London : Adam  and 

Charles  Black,  1906.  The  Preface  occupies  pp.  v.-xxviii. 

"Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism.  A lecture  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Schmiedel, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Zurich.  Translated  into  English  (by  per- 
mission of  the  publishers  of  the  Prot.  Monatshefte)  by  Maurice  A. 
Canney,  M.A.  London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1907. 

“A  “Nachwort  fiber  die  ‘Grundsaulen’  eines  Lebens  Jesu”  in  reply 
to  an  article  in  the  same  number  (pp.  386-392)  by  Eduard  Hertlein 
of  Jena,  entitled,  “Neue  ‘Grundsaulen’  eines  ‘Lebens  Jesu’?”  was 
published  by  Schmiedel  in  the  number  of  the  Protestantische  Monats- 
hefte for  Nov.  1906  (x.  10,  pp.  393-400). 
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In  its  primary  publication^®  Schmiedel  explains  his  sug- 
gestion, if  succinctly,  yet  with  sufficient  clearness.  Turning 
from  literary  to  historical  criticism,  the  investigator  finds,, 
he  remarks,  two  lines  of  procedure  open  to  him — a negative 
and  a positive  one.  He  must  on  the  one  hand,  “set  on  one 
side  everything  which  for  any  reason,  arising  either  from 
the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  literary  criticism, 
has  to  be  regarded  as  doubtful  or  wrong.”  On  the  other 
hand,  “he  must  make  search  for  all  such  data,  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  contents  cannot  possibly  on  any  account 
be  regarded  as  inventions.”  Following  out  the  former  of 
these  lines  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
Schmiedel  points  out  a number  of  matters  (including  their 
accounts  of  miraculous  occurrences)  in  which  he  considers 
them  clearly  untrustworthy.®'*  With  this  negative  criti- 
cism we  are  not  for  the  moment  concerned.  We  only  note 
in  passing  that  it  is  sufficiently  drastic  to  lead  Schmiedel 
to  remark  at  the  close  of  the  sections  devoted  to  it,  “The 
foregoing  sections  may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  raise  a 
doubt,  whether  any  credible  elements  were  to  be  found  in 
the  Gospels  at  all.”®®  The  method  of  the  positive  investiga- 
tion is  outlined  as  follows  :®® 

“When  a profane  historian  finds  before  him  a historical  docu- 
ment which  testifies  to  the  worship  of  a hero  unknown  to  other 
sources,  he  attaches  first  and  foremost  importance  to  those 
features  which  cannot  be  deduced  merely  from  the  fact  of  this 
worship,  and  he  does  so  on  the  simple  and  sufficient  ground 
that  they  would  not  be  found  in  this  source  unless  the  author 
had  met  with  them  as  fixed  data  of  tradition.  The  same  funda- 
mental principle  may  be  safely  applied  in  the  case  of  the  gospels, 
for  they  also  are  all  of  them  written  by  worshippers  of  Jesus. 
We  now  have  accordingly  the  advantage — which  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated too  highly — of  being  in  a position  to  recognise  some- 
thing as  being  worthy  of  belief  even  without  being  able  to  say, 
or  even  being  called  on  to  inquire,  whether  it  comes  from 
original  Mk.,  from  logia,  or  from  oral  tradition,  or  from  any 
other  quarter  that  may  be  alleged.  The  relative  priority  be- 
comes a matter  of  indifference,  because  the  absolute  priority — 

^ Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1872  fif. 

Ibid.,  col.  1873-1880. 

^Ibid.,  col.  1881. 

“ Ibid.,  col.  1872. 
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that  is,  the  origin  in  real  tradition — is  certain.  In  such  points 
the  question  as  to  credibility  becomes  independent  of  the  synop- 
tical question.  Here  the  clearest  cases  are  those  in  which  only 
one  evangelist,  or  two,  have  data  of  this  class,  and  the  second, 
or  third,  or  both,  are  found  to  have  taken  occasion  to  alter  these 
in  the  interests  of  the  reverence  due  to  Jesus. 

“If  we  discover  any  such  points — even  if  only  a few — they 
guarantee  not  only  their  own  contents,  but  also  much  more. 
For  in  that  case  one  may  also  hold  as  credible  all  else  which 
agrees  in  character  with  these,  and  is  in  other  respects  not  open 
to  suspicion.  Indeed  the  thoroughly  disinterested  historian  must 
recognise  it  as  his  duty  to  investigate  the  grounds  for  this  so 
great  reverence  for  himself  which  Jesus  was  able  to  call  forth; 
and  he  will  then,  first  and  foremost,  find  himself  led  to  recognise 
as  true  the  two  great  facts  that  Jesus  had  compassion  for  the 
multitude  and  that  he  preached  with  power,  not  as  the  scribes 
(Mt.  ix.  36;  vii.  29).”” 

”The  meaning  of  these  last  sentences  is  practically  that,  having  by 
the  processes  of  criticism  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  secured 
a merely  human  Jesus,  Schmiedel  now  sets  himself  to  present  as 
high  a conception  of  this  merely  human  Jesus  as  he  can  without  over- 
stepping the  bounds  of  His  mere  humanity.  Consequently  he  is  willing 
to  point  to  such  passages  as  Mt.  vii.  29;  Mk.  vi.  34;  Mt.  xi.  28  as 
“of  the  same  truthful  nature”  as  the  “pillar  passages,”  though  the 
principle  of  their  selection  is  now  the  opposite  one,  that  they  enhance 
the  character  of  Jesus  (Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  pp.  25-26).  He 
is  even  on  this  principle  prepared  to  run  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
principle  of  his  “pillar-passages.”  Those  passages,  he  says,  have 
thrust  themselves  upon  him  because  the  statements  in  them  are  too 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence  in  which  Jesus  was  held  by  the  com- 
munity to  represent  their  view,  and  must  therefore  have  come  from 
an  earlier  tradition  which  is  true.  But  there  are  passages  which  in  his 
judgment  attribute  to  Jesus  teachings  which  he  refuses  to  believe  was 
genuinely  Jesus’  because  they  are  altogether  too  inconsistent  with 
reverence  for  Him.  There  is,  for  example,  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  in  which  (in  his  view)  mere  poverty  is  made  a 
virtue,  and  mere  riches  a vice  (Lk.  xvi.  25).  There  is  the  parable 
of  the  unrighteous  steward  in  which  mere  relaxation  of  financial  claims 
without  any  consideration  of  the  rights  and  duties  involved,  is  made  a 
shining  virtue  (Lk.  xvi.  1-9).  Why  not  reason  that  these  are  ob- 
viously fragments  of  an  earlier  tradition  inconsistent  with  the  wor- 
ship in  which  Jesus  had  come  to  be  held,  and  demonstrate  to  us  that 
Jesus  was  an  “Ebionite,”  a fanatical  leveler?  But  Schmiedel  draws 
back  and  remarks:  “It  should  be  obvious  that  Jesus  cannot  have  said 
such  things  as  these”  (Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  pp.  72-73),  arguing 
against  their  genuineness  after  a fashion  which  sounds  very  strange 
on  his  lips,  and  raises  the  question  whether  he  himself  really  believes 
in  the  principle  of  his  “pillar-passages.” 
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Proceeding  after  this  fashion  Schmiedel  fixes  primarily 
on  five  passages  which  seem  to  him  to  meet  the  conditions 
laid  down;  that  is  to  say,  they  make  statements  which  are 
in  conflict  with  the  reverence  for  Jesus  that  pervades  the 
Gospels  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  invented  by  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  but  must  have  come  to  them  from 
earlier  fixed  tradition ; and  they  are  preserved  in  their  crude 
contradiction  with  the  standpoint  of  the  evangelists,  ac- 
cordingly, only  by  one  or  two  of  them,  while  the  others, 
or  other,  of  them,  if  they  report  them  at  all,  modify  them 
into  harmony  with  their  standpoint  of  reverence.^®  These 
five  passages  are;  Mk.  x,  17  ff  (‘Why  callest  thou  me 
good?  None  is  good  save  God  only’);  Mt.  xii.  31  flE 
(blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  can  be  forgiven) ; Mk. 
hi.  21  (His  relations  held  Him  to  be  beside  Himself)  ; Mk. 
xiii.  32  (‘Of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no  one, 
not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son  but  the 
Father’) ; Mk.  xv.  34,  Mt.  xxvii.  46  (‘My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’).  To  these  he  adds  four 
more  which  have  reference  to  Jesus’  power  to  work 
miracles,  viz.:  Mk.  viii.  12  (Jesus  declines  to  work  a 
sign)  ; Mk.  vi.  5 t¥  (Jesus  was  able  to  do  no  mighty  works 
in  Nazareth) ; Mk.  viii.  14-21  (‘The  leaven  of  the  Pharisees 
and  of  Herod’  refers  not  to  bread  but  to  teaching)  ; Mk. 
xi.  5,  Lk.  vii.  22  (the  signs  of  the  Messiah  are  only  figur- 
atively miraculous).  These  nine  passages  he  calls  “the 
foundation-pillars  for  a really  scientific  life  of  Jesus.”  In 
his  view,  they  prove,  on  the  one  hand,  that  “Jesus  really 
did  exist,  and  that  the  Gospels  contain  at  least  some  trust- 
worthy facts  concerning  Him,” — a matter  which,  he  seems 
to  suggest,  would  be  subject  to  legitimate  doubt  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  passages;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  “in 
the  person  of  Jesus  we  have  to  do  with  a completely  human 
being,  and  that  the  divine  is  to  be  sought  in  Him  only  in 
the  form  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  found  in  a man.”^® 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 

**  Ibid. 
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From  them  as  a basis,  he  proposes  to  work  out,  admitting 
nothing  to  be  credible  which  is  not  accordant  with  the  non- 
miraculous,  purely  human,  Jesus  which  these  passages 
imply. 

The  principle  of  procedure  which  Schmiedel  invokes,  it 
will  be  seen,  he  represents  as  one  which  is  in  universal  use 
in  like  circumstances  among  profane  historians.  He  rep- 
resents it  as  altogether  independent  of  literary  criticism 
and  as  finding  its  chief  value  in  this  fact.  He  rep- 
resents it  further  as  yielding  results  which  may  be  confi- 
dently depended  upon.  And  he  represents  these  results  as 
totally  reversing  the  portrait  of  Jesus  presented  in  the  docu- 
ments subjected  to  this  critical  scrutiny,  substituting  for 
the  divine  Jesus  which  they  depict  a purely  human  Jesus. 
All  this  will  become  clearer  as  we  attend  to  the  subsequent 
expositions  he  has  given  of  his  method. 

The  subject  is  introduced,  in  the  little  book  on  John,®® 
in  the  course  of  a discussion  of  the  miracles  attributed  to 
our  Lord  by  John.  John,  it  is  remarked,  represents  our  Lord 
as  working  miracles  as  “signs;”  but  we  learn  from  Mk. 
viii.  11-13  that  Jesus  refused  to  give  a “sign”  to  that  gen- 
eration. “And,”  continues  Schmiedel,  “ He  must  really 
have  made  this  declaration;  for  no  one  of  His  reporters 
would  have  invented  it,  since  they,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  believed  that  Jesus  did  work  miracles  with  this  pur- 
pose.” Then  he  continues: 

“In  order  to  place  the  significance  of  such  passages  in  its 
full  light,  we  give  them  the  name  of  foundation-pillars  of  a 
really  scientific  life  of  Jesus.  Every  historical  investigator,  no 
matter  in  what  field  he  works,  follows  the  principles  to  hold  for 
true  in  the  first  instance,  in  any  account  which  testifies  to  rever- 
ence (Verehrung,  ‘worship’)  for  its  hero,  that  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  this  reverence,  because  that  cannot  be  based  on  invention. 
Since  we  possess  a plurality  of  Gospels  we  can  further  observe 
how  in  one  or  more  of  them  such  passages  are  in  part  trans- 
formed, in  part  wholly  omitted,  because  they  were  too  objection- 
able precisely  to  reverence  for  Jesus.  In  their  original  form  such 
passages  show,  therefore,  in  the  most  certain  way  how  Jesus  really 
thought  and  lived,  namely  after  a fashion  which  we — with  all 


” Pp.  16-17. 
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recognition  that  there  was  something  divine  in  Him — must  call 
a genuinely  human  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  such  pas- 
sages which  give  assurance  that  we  may,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
depend  upon  the  Gospels  in  which  they  occur,  that  is  to  say 
the  first  three  Gospels.  Were  they  wholly  lacking  in  them,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  withstand  the  allegation  that  the  Gospels 
everywhere  give  us  only  a sacred  image  painted  on  a gold  ground, 
and  we  could  not  at  all  know  what  kind  of  an  appearance  Jesus 
really  made,  or  indeed  perhaps  even  whether  He  ever  existed 
at  all.  The  ‘foundation-pillars’  upon  which,  along  with  the  one 
already  mentioned,  we  can  rely  in  order  to  obtain  a right  idea 
of  the  miraculous  works  of  Jesus,  we  speak  of  at  pp.  3iff,  and 
in  chapter  iii.,  paragraphs  i8  and  19;  and  of  the  remaining  ones 
which  are  of  importance  for  other  aspects  of  Jesus’  nature  at 
pp.  18  f,  19  f,  21,  22,  and  33. 

“It  is  self-evident  that  what  we  find  to  be  credible  in  the  Syn- 
optics is  in  no  wise  confined  to  these  nine  ‘foundation-pillars.' 

It  belongs  to  the  chief  tasks  of  an  historical  investigator,  from 
His  words  and  acts,  to  make  the  effect  (Erfolg)  which  a great 
historical  figure  has  had  intelligible.  This  effect  in  Jesus’  case 
is,  however,  so  great  that  even  an  investigator  who  stands  en- 
tirely cool  in  His  presence  must  seek  out  and  accept  as  true 
everything  which  is  adapted  to  establish  His  greatness  and  to 
make  the  reverence  felt  for  Him  by  His  contemporaries  intel- 
ligible,— it  being  premised,  of  course,  that  it  does  not  contradict 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  obtained  from  the  ‘foundation-pillars,’  and 
also  does  not  otherwise  rouse  well-grounded  doubts.’’ 

There  is  perhaps  observable  in  this  staternent  a certain 
heightening  of  what  was  more  cautiously  expressed  in  the 
initial  statement,  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  There,  for 
example,  we  were  told  that  it  was  when  a historian  found 
himself  before  a unique  document  testifying  to  the  worship 
of  a hero  unknown  to  other  sources  that  he  resorted  to 
this  method  of  investigating  the  credibility  of  his  otherwise 
uncontrollable  informant.  Here  all  this  qualification  falls 
away  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  if  this  were  a universally  prac- 
tised method  in  all  historical  research.  The  general  untrust- 
worthiness of  the  evangelical  portrait  of  Jesus  and  the  close- 
ness of  the  alternative  that  we  should  have  no  credible 
account  of  Jesus  and  perhaps  be  left  in  doubt  of  his  very 
existence  seems  also  to  be  somewhat  more  extremely  sug- 
gested. 

We  are  in  a different  atmosphere  in  the  Preface  to  Arno 
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Neumann’s  Jesus.  Here  Schmiedel  is  defending  his  critical 
method  and  its  results  against  the  strictures  of  John  M. 
Robertson,  who  holds  that  Jesus  is  a pure  myth  and  that 
therefore  the  Gospels  cannot  contain  any  credible  testimony 
to  His  existence.  Schmiedel  is  concerned  accordingly  to 
throw  into  emphasis  the  positive  side  of  his  method,  and 
to  make  plain  that  he  obtains  by  it  not  mere  probability 
but  certainty  as  to  Jesus — both  as  to  His  existence  and  as 
to  His  true  character.  He  concedes  that  the  Gospels  present 
the  appearance  of  altogether  untrustworthy  narratives,  and 
that  we  are,  therefore,  with  them  on  our  hands  as  our 
sources  of  knowledge  of  Jesus,  in  a very  unfavorable  po- 
sition. But  he  reasons  thus:^^ 

“Yet  let  us  examine  a little  more  closely.  What  are  the  por- 
tions of  the  Gospels  which  are  so  persistently  objected  to?  We 
find  that  they  are,  to  say  all  in  a word,  those  in  which  Jesus 
appears  as  a Divine  Being  whether  in  virtue  of  what  He  says 
or  in  virtue  of  what  He  does.  And  the  reason  why  exception 
is  taken  to  these  passages  may  be  stated  thus : The  Gospels 

are,  all  together,  the  work  of  worshippers  of  Jesus,  and  their 
contents  have  been  handed  down  through  the  channel  of  tradi- 
tion in  like  manner  by  His  worshippers ; the  portions  to  which 
exception  is  taken  are  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  the 
outcome  of  these  feelings  of  devotion,  and  not  purely  objective 
renderings  of  the  facts  as  they  actually  occurred.  But  how, 
let  us  ask,  if  the  Gospels  also  contain  portions  which  are  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  suspicion  whatever  of  this  sort?  So  far 
as  the  difficulty  just  referred  to  is  concerned,  these  at  least  may 
be  historical.  May  be;  yet  it  is  also  possible  that  they  may  not 
be;  plainly,  in  fact,  they  cannot  be  if  the  person  of  Jesus  is 
altogether  unhistorical.  For  example : moral  precepts  which 

in  themselves  might  justify  no  suspicion  against  the  historical 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  could  yet 
very  easily  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  a purely  invented  and  in 
•no  sense  historical  Jesus. 

“Thus  we  find  ourselves  still  left  in  the  unfavorable  position 
already  indicated — unless  peradventure,  we  should  be  able  to 
find  in  the  Gospels  some  passages  which  far  from  being  equally 
appropriate  alike  to  an  invented  and  to  a historical  Jesus,  should 
be  wholly  impossible  in  the  former  case.  If  Jesus  is  an  imagin- 
ary person,  the  things  which  are,  without  historical  foundation, 
ascribed  to  Him  are  entirely  due  to  the  reverence  in  which  He 
was  held.  If,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Gospels  any  passages 


" Pp.  ix.  fl. 
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which  cannot  by  any  possibility  have  found  their  inspiration  in 
the  worshipful  regard  in  which  He  was  held,  and  which  in  fact 
are,  on  the  contrary,  incompatible  with  it,  they  in  themselves 
prove  that  the  Gospels  contain  at  least  something  that  has  been 
rightly  handed  down ; for  if  these  passages  had  not  been  handed 
down  to  the  Evangelists  and  those  who  preceded  them,  in  a 
manner  that  made  doubt  impossible,  they  would  never  have 
found  admission  into  our  Gospels  at  all. 

“Such  was  the  underlying  thought  when  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Biblica,  § 131,  139  f,  I characterized  nine  passages  in  the  Syn- 
optical Gospels  as  ‘the  foundation-pillars  for  a truly  scientific 
life  of  Jesus.’  I limited  myself  to  so  small  a number  because  I 
desired  to  include  no  instance  against  the  evidential  value  of 
which  any  objection  could  possibly  be  taken  with  some  hope  of 
success;  and  further,  I,  of  set  purpose,  selected  only  those  pas- 
sages in  which  it  is  possible  to  show  from  the  text  of  the  Gos- 
pels themselves  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  worship  in 
which  Jesus  came  to  be  held.  Thus  they  are,  all  of  them,  found 
only  in  one  Gospel,  or  at  most  two;  the  second  and  third,  or 
the  third,  either  omits  the  passage  in  question,  although  by  uni- 
versal consent,  the  author  who  omits  must  have  known  at  least 
one  of  the  Gospels  in  which  it  occurs,  or  the  source  from  which 
it  was  drawn ; or  alternatively,  he  turns  it  round,  often  with 
great  ingenuity  and  boldness,  in  such  a manner  that  it  loses  the 
element  which  makes  it  open  to  exception  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a worshipper  of  Jesus.” 

What  is  most  insisted  upon  in  this  statement  is  that  there 
are  sought  (and  found)  in  Schmiedel’s  “pillar-passages” 
not  merely  affirmations  which  are  appropriate  to  a human 
Jesus,  but  affirmations  which  are  impossible  for  a Divine 
Jesus.  Their  characteristic  is,  as  Schmiedel  expresses  it  on 
a later  page,®^  that  “they  are  not  consistent  with  the  wor- 
ship in  which  Jesus  had  come  to  be  held;”  that  they  “are 
appropriate  only  to  a man,  and  could  never,  by  any  possi- 
bility, have  been  written  had  the  author  been  thinking  of 
a demi-god.”  There  are  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as 
Schmiedel  explains,®^  three  classes  of  “sayings  of  Jesus 
(or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  passages  in  the  Synoptics 
about  Jesus):”  “first,  those  which  are  plainly  incredible; 
secondly,  those  which  are  plainly  credible ; and  in 
the  third  category  those  which  occupy  an  intermediate 

^ P.  xvii. 

“ P.  xiv. 
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position  as  bearing  on  the  face  of  them  no  certain  mark 
either  of  incredibility  or  of  credibility.”  This  is  Schmie- 
del’s  way  of  saying  that  there  are  some  passages  which 
clearly  ascribe  a supernatural  character  to  Jesus;  some 
which  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  a supernatural  character 
in  Him;  and  still  some  others  which  do  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  His  supernatural  character  at  all.  This  third  class 
of  passages  Schmiedel  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  as  trans- 
mitting a true  tradition:  he  actually  does  so  accept  them. 
But  not  on  their  own  credit,  but  only  on  the  faith  of  the 
small  class  of  passages — his  “pillar-passages” — which  as- 
sure him  of  the  actual  existence  of  a merely  human  Jesus 
to  whom,  then,  it  is  natural  to  ascribe  these  “indifferent” 
passages  also.  For,  as  he  says  in  his  primary  statement,®^ 
and  repeats  here:®“  “If  we  discover  any  such  points — even 
if  only  a few — they  guarantee  not  only  their  own  contents 
but  also  much  more.  For  in  that  case  one  may  also  hold 
as  credible  all  that  agrees  in  character  with  these,  and  is 
in  other  respects  not  open  to  suspicion.”  The  fundamental 
characteristic  of  the  “pillar-passages,”  without  which  they 
would  not  be  “pillar-passages”,  is,  therefore,  that  they  are 
absolutely  irreconcilable  with  a supernatural  Jesus. 

The  statement  in  the  lecture  on  Jesus  and  Modern  Criti- 
cism^^ is  made  from  the  same  standpoint  as  that  in  the 
Preface  to  Neumann’s  Jesus  and  adds  very  little  to  it.  We 
are  told  that  “it  is  of  little  use  merely  to  say  in  a vague 
and  general  way  that  the  figure  of  Jesus  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels  could  not  possibly  have  been  invented.”  What  is 
of  importance  is  that  we  should  recognize  that  “the  Gos- 
pels, though  they  seem  to  be  very  much  exposed  to  doubt, 
actually  contain  in  themselves  the  best  means  of  overcom- 
ing it.” 

“All  that  we  require  to  do  is  to  limit  the  statement  that  their 
contents  could  not  have  been  invented,  which  in  its  vague  and 
general  form  possesses  no  evidential  value,  to  specific  passages 
in  which  it  is  not  open  to  question.  I select  nine  such  passages, 

’^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1872,  § 131. 

“ Neumann,  p.  xiii. 

“Pp.  IS  ff. 
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and,  in  order  to  emphasize  their  importance,  give  them  a special 
name;  I call  them  the  foundation-pillars  of  a really  scientific 
life  of  Jesus. 

“Now  the  important  point  is  that  they  are  chosen  on  the  same 
principles  which  guide  every  critical  historian  in  extra-theologi- 
cal fields.  When  we  make  our  first  acquaintance  with  a historical 
person  in  a book  which  is  throughout  influenced  by  a feeling  of 
worship  for  its  hero,  as  the  Gospels  are  by  a feeling  of  worship 
for  Jesus,  in  the  first  rank  for  credibility  we  place  those  passages 
of  the  book  which  really  run  counter  to  this  feeling;  for  we 
realize  that  the  writer’s  sentiments  being  what  they  were,  such 
passages  cannot  have  been  invented  by  the  author  of  the  book; 
nor  would  they  have  been  taken  from  the  records  at  his  service 
if  their  absolute  truthfulness  had  not  forced  itself  upon  him.  In 
the  case  of  the  Evangelists,  moreover,  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  note  how  a record  of  this  kind  which  runs  counter 
, to  the  author’s  feeling  of  worship  for  Jesus  is  often  incorpor- 
ated by  one  or  by  two  of  them,  while  the  other  has  omitted  it 
or  has  altered  it  with  the  clear  intention  of  emphasizing  Jesus’ 
higher  rank.  I have  included  among  my  foundation-pillars  only 
such  passages  as  have  been  passed  over  or  altered  by  at  least 
one  of  the  three  Evangelists.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  one  of  these,  it  has  already  been  said  once,  perhaps  often, 
that  it  could  not  be  the  product  of  an  inventive  mind.  What 
scholars  had  previously  neglected  to  do  was  to  make  these  pas- 
sages the  starting  point  for  the  critical  treatment  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  . . . 

“What  then  have  I gained  in  these  nine  foundation-pillars? 
You  will  perhaps  say,  ‘Very  little.’  I reply,  ‘I  have  gained  just 
enough.’  ...  In  a word,  I know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  his 
person  cannot  be  referred  to  the  region  of  myth;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  was  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  that, 
without  of  course  denying  that  the  divine  character  was  in  him, 
this  could  be  found  only  in  the  shape  in  which  it  could  be 
found  in  any  human  being. 

“I  think,  therefore,  that  if  we  knew  no  more,  we  should  know 
by  no  means  little  about  him.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the 
‘foundation-pillars’  are  but  the  starting-point  of  our  study  of 
the  life  of  Jesus.  . . . We  must,  therefore,  work  upon  the 
principle  that,  together  with  the  ‘foundation-pillars,’  and  as  a 
result  of  them,  everything  in  the  first  three  Gospels  deserves 
belief  which  would  tend  to  establish  Jesus’  greatness,  provided 
that  it  harmonizes  with  the  picture  produced  by  the  ‘founda- 
tion-pillars’, and  in  other  respects  does  not  raise  suspicion.’’ 

Certainly,  with  four  such  extended  expositions  of  his 
method,  it  would  be  difficult  seriously  to  misapprehend 
Schmiedel’s  essential  meaning.  Nevertheless  some  difficulty 
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has  apparently  been  experienced  in  grasping  at  once  what 
we  may  call  the  principle  of  direct  contradiction  which  forms 
its  core.  Even  Otto  Schmiedel,  for  example,  seems  to  lose 
hold  of  it, — although,  no  doubt  he  does  not  profess  to  do 
more  than  to  follow  his  brother’s  scheme  “in  its  essen- 
tials.” His  version  of  it  runs  as  follows 

“The  criticism  of  the  sources  has  brought  us  thus  far.  I will 
now  make  a further  attempt,  from  general  considerations  which 
are  independent  of  the  search  for  sources,  to  find  certain  points 
of  support  to  give  the  necessary  certainty  to  the  portrait  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  which  we  are  seeking  to  sketch.  We  have  recog- 
nized it  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  presentations  of  the 
lives  of  the  founders  of  religions  and  redemptive  personalities, 
that  they  glorify,  and  indeed  deify  these  personalities.  The 
more  this  tendency  increases  the  more  does  the  account  lose  its 
historical  character  and  become  legendary.  Let  us  turn  the  mat- 
ter around.  If  we  find  in  the  Gospels  passages  which  declare 
of  Jesus  something  in  contradiction  to  this  tendency  to  glori- 
fication, which,  however,  have  been  altered  or  omitted  by  later 
Gospels,  because  they  take  offence  at  these  human  things,  at  this 
lack  of  glorification,  then  we  may  with  assurance  infer  from 
this  that  these  passages  which  do  not  glorify  Jesus  are  old  and 
authentic.” 

He  then  adduces  five  examples  of  such  passages,  inti- 
mating in  passing  that  many  more  might  be  produced,  and 
declares  of  them  in  the  mass  that  they  form  the  skeleton  of 
what  is  incontestable  and  thus  provide  a solid  basis  for  the 
Life  of  Jesus.  Three  of  his  five  passages,  he  takes  over 
from  P.  W.  Schmiedel.  The  two  that  are  added  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  preserve  perfectly  the  characteristic  feature 
claimed  for  the  “pillar-passages,” — express  contradiction  of 
the  deity  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  historical  tradition.  They 
are  expounded  by  Otto  Schmiedel  thus : 

“In  the  oldest  Gospel,  Mark,  it  is  continually  emphasized  that 
Jesus  forbade  His  disciples  to  make  His  deeds  of  healing  known. 

In  the  later  Gospels  this  trait  retires,  and  indeed  the  number 
and  importance  of  the  deeds  of  healing  steadily  increases.  This 
last  serves  for  glorification.  Therefore  the  representation  of 
Mark,  Jesus’  horror  of  being  trumpeted  as  a miracle-worker,  is 
all  the  more  certainly  historical.’’ 

“The  older  Gospels  relate,  with  assignment  of  reasons,  that 
Jesus  was  betrayed  by  Judas  Iscariot.  Luke  and  John  seek 


” Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Leben-Jesu  Forschung*  1906  pp.  46  ff. 
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all  kinds  of  explanations  for  this,  while  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
mock  at  the  betrayal  of  the  Master  by  one  of  His  own  disciples : 
all  the  more  certain  is  it  that  the  betrayal  was  not  invented  by 
Jesus’  adherents,  but  is  old  and  historical.” 

It  does  not  appear  why  a divine,  no  less  than  a human 
Jesus,  might  not,  for  reasons  of  His  own,  forbid  His  cures 
to  be  heralded  abroad;  or  why  a divine,  no  less  than  a 
human  Jesus,  might  not  be  betrayed  by  one  of  His  own 
disciples.  The  stress  which  P.  W.  Schmiedel  lays  on  the 
contradiction  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  in  his  “pillar-passages,” 
Otto  Schmiedel  lays  rather  on  modifications  by  later  Gospels 
of  statements  in  the  earlier  which  struck  the  Christian  feel- 
ing of  the  time  as  making  too  little  for  the  glory  of  Jesus. 
The  alteration  or  omission  of  the  statements  of  his  “pillar- 
passages”  by  one  or  another  of  the  Gospels  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel  only  as  a secondary  consider- 
ation; it  bears  the  character  of  a verification  of  the  as- 
serted offensiveness  of  these  passages  to  the  Christian  feel- 
ing of  the  day.  The  hinge  of  his  argument  turns  on  the 
intrinsic  inconsistency  of  these  statements  with  the  deifica- 
tion of  Jesus.  He  infers  immediately  from  this  their  “un- 
inventibility”  by  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
tradition  which  the  Gospels  represent,  and  their  consequent 
originality.  The  hinge  of  Otto  Schmiedel’s  argument,  on 
the  other  hand,  turns  on  the  modifications  which  these 
statements  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  later  Evangelists. 
From  these  he  infers  the  relative  originality  of  the  simpler 
statement,  and  by  further  consequence  the  unpretentious- 
ness of  Jesus’  self-manifestation.  The  movement  of 
thought  in  the  two  cases  is  not  only  different  but  directly 
opposite.  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  diverse  treat- 
ment given  by  the  two  writers  to  “the  pillar-passages”  which 
are  adduced  by  both.  On  Mark  vi.  sf  P.  W.  Schmiedel 
writes 

“When  He  appeared  in  His  native  city  of  Nazareth  He  was 
sneered  at  as  one  of  whom  it  was  known  whose  son  and  brother 
He  was  and  was  made  to  feel  that  a prophet  finds  no  honor  in 
His  own  country.  Now  in  Mark  (vi.  5f)  we  read  further: 


vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  pp.  31-32. 
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‘And  He  could  not  do  any  mighty  work  there,  except  that  He 
healed  a few  sick  folk  by  laying  His  hands  upon  them ; and  He 
marveled  at  their  unbelief.’  He  could  not.  This  is  another  nar- 
rative like  that  of  the  sign  of  Jonah ; it  most  certainly  would 
not  be  found  in  our  Gospels  if  it  had  not  been  handed  down  by 
someone  who  had  himself  witnessed  the  occurrences  and  then 
been  repeated  unaltered.  How  unacceptable  it  must  have  been 
to  the  later  narrators,  all  of  whom,  Mark  not  excepted,  were 
convinced  of  Jesus’  power  to  work  miracles,  is  shown  by  Mat- 
thew, who  (xiii.  5 f)  reports  it  thus:  ‘And  He  did  there  not 
many  mighty  works,  because  of  their  unbelief.’  ” 

In  Otto  Schmiedel’s  hands,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  this 
essentially  dift'erent  representation  (we  do  not  stop  to  point 
out  the  misreport  of  what  Mark  says,  or  even  the  remark- 
able illation) 

In  Mk.  vi.  5 there  stands : In  Nazareth  Jesus  could  work  no 
miraculous  cures  because  of  the  lack  of  faith  in  His  fellow- 
townsmen.  In  Mt.  xiii.  58;  ‘He  did  there  not  many  miracles.’ 

It  is,  therefore,  historically  certain  His  healing  work  was  de- 
pendent psychologically  on  the  trust  of  those  who  sought  the 
healing.” 

Of  Mk.  xiii.  32,  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  contrasting  it  with  John’s 
ascription  of  omniscience  to  Jesus,  writes  P® 

“In  the  Synoptics  we  find  His  express  declaration  (Mk.  xiii. 

32)  that  ‘of  that  day,’  that  is  to  say  that  on  which  He  was  to 
return  from  heaven  in  order  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  ‘or  of  that  hour,  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels 
in  heaven,  nor  yet  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only;’  another  one 
of  the  statements  which  certainly  no  one  of  His  worshippers 
invented.  Luke  leaves  it  out  altogether;  Matthew  (according 
to  the  probably  original  text)  at  least  the  decisive  words  ‘nor 
yet  the  Son.’  ” 

What  we  find  in  Otto  Schmiedel  is : 

“Mk.  xiii.  32  says ; Time  and  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 
returns  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the 
Son.  Mt.  xxiv.  36  leaves  out  ‘not  even  the  Son’  as  offensive  to 
him.  Therefore  these  words  are  genuine.  Jesus  claims  for 
Himself  therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  future.” 

In  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  passage  adduced  by  them 
both  a more  primary  place  seems  to  be  given  by  P.  W. 
Schmiedel  to  the  forms  in  which  it  appears  in  the  several 
Gospels.  This,  however,  is  an  illusion,  and  is  due  largely 


" P.  47. 
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to  the  circumstance  that  his  primary  discussion  of  it  hap- 
pens to  be  introduced  at  that  point  in  his  argument  where 
he  is  preoccupied  with  the  relations  of  the  Gospels  to  one 
another.^^  As  in  the  other  cases  we  quote  what  he  says 
about  it  in  his  booklet  on  John’s  Gospel 

“And  equally  unacceptable  to  the  Evangelist  would  be  the 
record  in  Mk.  (x.  17  f)  and  Lk.  that  Jesus,  to  the  address  of 
a rich  man,  ‘Good  Master,  what  must  I do  to  obtain  eternal 
life?’  replied:  ‘Why  callest  thou  me  good?  No  one  is  good 

except  God  alone.’  And  yet  beyond  question,  this  reply  came 
from  Jesus’  lips.  How  little  it  could  have  been  invented  by 
anyone  of  His  worshippers,  who  drive  the  pen  in  the  Gospels, 
Matthew  shows.  With  him  (xix.  16  f),  the  rich  man  says, 
‘Master,  what  good  thing  must  I do  in  order  to  have  eternal 
life?  And  Jesus  answers,  ‘Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  the 
good?  There  is  One  that  is  good.’  How  does  Jesus  come  here 
to  the  six  last  words?  Should  He  not,  since  He  was  asked  con- 
cerning the  good,  proceed:  ‘There  is  one  thing  that  is  good’? 

And  that  would  be  the  only  suitable  reply  not  only  because  of 
what  had  preceded,  but  also  because  of  what  follows;  for  Jesus 
says  further,  ‘If,  however,  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep 
the  commandments.’  Accordingly,  in  Jesus’  opinion,  the  good 
concerning  which  He  was  asked  consists  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments. How  did  Matthew  come  to  the  words,  ‘There  is 
One  that  is  good’?  Only  by  having  before  him,  as  he  wrote, 
the  language  of  Mark.  Here  we  have  our  finger  on  the  way  in 
which  Matthew,  with  conscious  purpose,  altered  this  language  in 
its  opening  words,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  offensive,  and 
on  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end,  he  has  left  a few  words  of  it 
unaltered,  which  betray  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  has 
been  done.” 

Here  also  Otto  Schmiedel’s  whole  case  is  summed  up  in 
the  relations  of  the  Synoptical  reports : 

“Here  also  belongs  the  passage  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  another  connection,*®  where  Jesus,  in  Mk.  x.  18,  said  to  the 
rich  young  man,  ‘Why  callest  thou  me  good.  No  one  is  good 
except  God.’  Jesus  denies,  therefore.  His  absolute  sinlessness. 
Mat.  xix.  17  seeks  to  efface  this.” 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1847  (b). 

"P.  19. 

**C/.  p.  27:  “In  Mk.  X.  18  Jesus  says  to  the  rich  young  man,  ‘Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  No  one  is  good  except  God.’  To  Matthew 
(xix.  17)  this  statement  seemed  to  put  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  in 
danger,  and  so  he  changed  it  to,  ‘Why  askest  thou  me  concerning  the 
good  (neuter)  ?’  Now,  however,  the  following,  ‘No  one  is  good,’  etc., 
naturally  no  longer  fits  on.” 
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The  same  imperfect  grasp  upon  the  exact  point  of  the 
“pillar-passages”  which  deflects  Otto  Schmiedel’s  treatment 
of  them,  has  affected  also  the  use  made  of  them  by  Schmie- 
del’s  pupil,  Arno  Neumann.  Neumann  does,  indeed,  quite 
purely  reproduce  Schmiedel’s  point  of  view  in  his  general 
statement.  After  having  likened  the  attempt  to  get  at  the 
true  tradition  of  Jesus’  life,  to  working  through  a series  of 
geological  strata,  he  raises  the  question  whether  this  does 
not  “make  the  whole  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus 
precarious,  and  open  a door  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  con- 
jecture.” He  then  proceeds 

“It  would  do  so  if  we  did  not  come  upon  such  elements  in  the 
tradition  as  the  worshippers  of  Jesus  would  never  have  pre- 
served unless  they  had  been  handed  down  as  facts  in  the  story 
of  Jesus’  life,  or  if  we  were  no  longer  able  to  show  from  the 
parallel  accounts  how  worship  has  constantly  changed  the  old 
data  handed  down  by  traditions  and  adapted  them  to  its  own 
wishes.  But  we  do  find  sayings  and  incidents  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  one  or  other  of  the  Gospels,  be  they  few  or  many,  and, 
this  being  so,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  from  them  general  in- 
ferences as  to  what  is  credible  in  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus. 
For  it  is  impossible  (here  every  historian  will  agree)  for  one 
who  worships  a hero  to  think  and  speak  in  such  a way  as  to 
contradict  or  essentially  modify  his  own  worship.*®  Statements 
which  do  this  can  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  survivals  of  the 
truth,  precious  fragments  which  have  been  covered  and  well- 
nigh  hidden  for  ever  by  the  deposits  of  later  times.  For  this 
reason  a scholar  of  our  own  time,  Dr.  Schmiedel,  has  called 
these  portions  of  the  tradition,  ‘foundation-pillars  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.’  The  existence  of  such  statements  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  giving  them  a definite  value  of  sources.**  The 
Gospels  cannot  be  pure  sagas  or  legends  when  material  so  in- 
tractable is  enshrined  in  them.” 

Perhaps  a certain  imperfection  in  Neumann’s  apprecia- 
tion of  the  stringency  of  the  presumed  effect  of  the  “pillar- 
passages”  is  already  betrayed  by  the  admission  of  an  al- 
ternative expression  into  the  phrase  declaring  it  impossible 
Jesus,  pp.  9 ff. 

*®More  literally:  “For  every  historian  will  pronounce  it  impossi- 

ble that  one  who  reverences”  (or  “worships”)  “a  hero  should  invent 
or  assert  things  which  contradict  his  own  reverence”  (or  “worship”), 
“or  modify  it  fundamentally.” 

"More  literally:  “By  their  presence  a certain  source-value  is  pre- 
served to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.” 
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for  a worshiping  writer  to  invent  or  assert  anything  not 
merely  which  contradicts  but  also  which  “essentially  modi- 
fies” his  own  worship.  We  perceive  clearly  his  defection 
from  this  stringency,  however,  only  when  we  scan  his  il- 
lustrative passages..  He  adduces  eight  of  these,  two  of 
Schmiedel’s  being  omitted,  and  a new  one  added  and  in- 
deed given  the  premier  place  in  the  list.  The  two  omitted' — 
Mk.  viii.  14-21,  and  Mt.  xi.  5 — are  both,  in  Schmiedel’s 
view,  “transformed  parables”  and  the  inclusion  of  them  in 
the  “pillar-passages”  is  in  any  case  surprising,  so  that  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Neumann  omits  them,  although  per- 
fectly agreeing  with  Schmiedel  that  they  are  “transformed 
parables. The  passage  added  is  however,  as  little  strin- 
gent as  any  could  be.  It  is,  “Lk.  ii.  52  (cf.  iv.  16),  which 
says  that  Jesus  grew  in  stature  in  a truly  human  way.” 
“Had  the  writer  been  a worshipper  of  Jesus  as  a deity,” 
Neumann  comments,  “he  would  have  presented  Him  to  us 
as  full-grown,” — of  which  we  have  no  other  assurance, 
however,  than  this  expression  of  opinion  by  Neumann  him- 
self, in  opposition  to  the  example  of  Matthew  and  Luke, 
both  of  whom  were  “worshippers  of  Jesus”  and  both  of 
whom  record  the  story  of  His  infancy.  But  what  most 
clearly  shows  us  the  imperfection  of  Neumann’s  grasp  on 
the  peculiarity  of  the  “pillar-passages”  is  a remark  he  ad- 
joins at  the  end  of  the  list,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  make 
them  do  double  duty.  “All  these  passages,”  he  tells  us, 
“are  of  such  a nature  as  neither  the  worship  of  Jesus  in  the 
growing  church,  nor  yet  the  religious  socialism  of  the 
masses,  could  ever  have  invented.”^®  But  why  could  not 
a “religious  socialist”  believe  that  Jesus  grew  up  like  any, 
other  boy?  Or  that  Jesus  refused  to  work  “signs,”  or  in- 
deed that  He  could  not  work  miracles;  or  that  He  did  not 

‘’See  pp.  86,  76.  Neumann  calls  attention  on  p.  ii,  note  i,  to  his 
passing  them  by  here,  apparently  in  order  to  avoid  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  correcting  Schmiedel. 

“ The  German  is  perhaps  a little  more  lucid : “The  list  of  passages 
which  the  common  reverence  of  the  growing  church,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter the  religious  socialism  of  the  masses  could  never  have  invented." 
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know  all  that  the  future  had  in  store  for  Him  or  His  fol- 
lowers? Or,  indeed,  that  He  was  not  absolutely  without 
sin,  or  could  be  thought  by  His  kinspeople  to  be  out  of  His 
head,  or  could  have  felt  Himself  deserted  by  God  in  the 
end?  Socialists  in  our  own  day  seem  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  believing  such  things.  Neumann  has  obviously  tempor- 
arily lost  the  exact  point  of  view  of  the  “pillar-passages,” 
and  consequently  has  confused  the  argument  which  is  built 
upon  them.  We  say  he  has  “temporarily”  lost  their  point 
of  view ; for  he  immediately  recovers  it  and  writes : 

“They  prove,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  before  us  in  Jesus  origi- 
nally a ‘genuinely  human  figure.’  Of  ‘deity’  we  can  therefore 
speak  in  connection  with  Him  only  as  it  is  possible  within 
the  limits  of  the  human.  . . .” 

He  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  human,  and  we  must  of  course 
paint  Him  so ; but 

“We  must  now  still  add  the  critical  limitation:  so  far  as  it 
readily  (ntuhelos)  permits  itself  to  be  ranged  within  the  iron 
limits  of  that  knowledge  derived  from  the  ‘foundation-pillars.’  ’’ 
We  know  much  more  of  Jesus  than  we  can  learn  from  the 
“pillar-passages” ; but  the  Jesus  we  know  cannot  transcend 
the  Jesus  of  these  fundamental  texts.  They  give  us  the 
absolute  norm  of  what  Jesus  was. 

The  tendency  of  Schmiedel’s  followers  to  abate  a little 
of  the  stringency  of  the  idea  of  the  “pillar-passages”  means, 
of  course,  a tendency,  more  or  less  developed,  to  look  at 
them  broadly  as  passages  which  do  not  find  their  explana- 
tion in  “the  faith  of  the  community”  and  may  therefore 
very  well  be  (or  perhaps  we  may  insist,  are  most  probably, 
or  even  quite  certainly)  genuine  traditions;  rather  than  nar- 
rowly, as  passages  which,  because  they  directly  contradict 
the  reverence  for  Jesus  which  forms  the  primary  bias  of 
the  vehicles  of  the  tradition,  oral  or  written,  that  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  memory  of  Jesus,  must  therefore  neces- 
sarily preserve  true  traditions  and  give  us  not  only  our  most 
reliable  knowledge  of  Jesus  but  knowledge  of  Him  which 
is  absolutely  trustworthy.  And  this  change  in  point  of 
view,  as  we  cannot  have  failed  to  observe,  is  accompanied 
by  an  associated  tendency  to  treat  the  appeal  to  such  “pil- 
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lar-passages”  not  so  much  as  a substitute  for  literary  criti- 
cism— though  this  is  the  precise  thing  which  commends  the 
appeal  to  them  to  Schmiedel  himself — as  rather  as  a sup- 
plement to  it,  called  in  only  after  it  has  done  its  work,  to 
enable  us  to  take  a step  farther  than  it  can  lead  us.  These 
tendencies,  in  proportion  as  they  are  yielded  to,  are  tanta- 
mount, of  course,  to  desertion  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in 
Schmiedel’s  critical  method  and  reversion  to  the  common 
methods  of  “Liberal”  criticism,  which  first  employs  literary 
criticism  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  oldest  sources  con- 
tain, and  then  calls  in  historical  criticism, — operating  on  the 
single  canon  that  we  are  to  penetrate  by  its  aid  behind  “the 
faith  of  the  community” — that  we  may  ascertain  what,  in 
that  which  is  transmitted  by  the  sources,  is  true.  It  will 
conduce  to  a better  understanding,  both  of  the  general 
“Liberal”  method  and  of  the  peculiarity  of  Schmiedel’s 
method  if  we  bring  into  view  a tolerably  full  account  of  the 
“Liberal”  method  in  one  of  its  most  consistent  and  yet 
genial  recent  exponents.  We  cannot  do  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  turn  to  the  exposition  of  it  by  W.  Heitmiiller,  in 
his  interesting  article  “Jesus  Christ”  in  Schiele  and  Zschar- 
nack’s  encyclopaedia,  published  under  the  title  of  Die  Re- 
ligion in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart^^  The  circumstances 
that  Heitmuller  is  writing  for  a general,  educated  and  not 
merely  a technically  theological  public,  and  that  Schmie- 
del’s  criticism  is  apparently  not  wholly  out  of  his  thought, 
only  add  to  the  value  of  his  exposition  for  our  purposes. 

At  the  point  at  which  we  enter  his  discussion  he  is  engaged 
in  searching  out  the  trustworthy  sources  of  knowledge  of 
Jesus.  He  has  just  outlined  the  processes  by  which  the 
evangelical  documents  are  tested.  It  has  been  a long  and 
difficult  task  to  penetrate  by  this  criticism  to  their  Sources, 
and  when  we  have  reached  these  Sources  our  labors  are 
far  from  being  at  an  end.  Mark  and  the  Discourse-Source 
are  after  all  not  the  ultimate  Sources.  The  ultimate  Sources 
are  “the  separate  narratives  and  separate  declarations  or 


"Vol.  iii.  1912,  pp.  356  ff. 
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discourses  of  Jesus  to  be  obtained  from  these  and  from 
the  peculiar  portions  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  by  the  help  of 
critical  labor.”  And  then,  when  we  have  got  these  well 
before  us,  we  have  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  give 
us  “immediately  historical,  utilizable,  trustworthy  material.” 
“Is  the  portrait  of  Jesus, — no,  are  the  separate  features  of 
this  portrait  which  look  out  upon  us  from  these  separate 
fragments — really  genuine  features”?®*^  From  the  Dis- 
course-Source and  Mark  (which  with  Heitmiiller  is  the 
Narrative-Source),  on  to  John  we  have  found  everything 
in  a flux.  What  was  there  previous  to  the  Discourse- 
Source  and  Mark?  Were  not  the  same  forces  which  modi- 
fied the  transmission  subsequently  already  at  work  before 
these  Sources  arose?  The  question  requires  only  to  be 
put  for  the  answer  to  come  clearly  back  to  us. 

“These  narratives  and  declarations  were  taken  from  the  oral 
tradition  of  the  Christian  community  and  written  down  about 
6o  or  70  A.D. ; thus  they  had  lived  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
in  the  oral  tradition,  they  were  handed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
from  hand  to  hand,  through  how  many  hands ! What  lived 
on  further  and  was  preserved  was  necessarily  conditioned  in 
its  very  substance  by  the  nature  and  the  need  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  it  at  least  possible  that  these 
separate  materials,  as  they  are  accessible  to  us  in  Mark,  say,  have 
been  influenced  by  the  faith  of  the  community  and  those  other 
entities.  That  means,  however,  that  the  ultimate  direct  Sources 
which  can  be  reached  by  us,  the  separate  declarations  and  nar- 
ratives, do  not,  when  taken  strictly,  carry  us  beyond  the  portrait 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Palestinian  community  of  about  50-70 
A.D.  To  turn  aside  here  from  everything  else  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  need  only  to  realize  that  the  community  which 
transmitted  orally  knowledge  of  Jesus,  stood  under  the  influence 
of  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ; how  this  belief  must 
already  have  steeped  even  good  reminiscences  in  an  alien,  new 
light!  Nay,  must  we  not  assume  that  even  for  the  immediate 
disciples  recollection  was  disturbed  in  many  points  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Easter  experience  and  the  faith  which  attaches 
itself  to  it?  And  in  point  of  fact  a more  careful  scrutiny  shows 
that  even  in  this  oldest  obtainable  memorial,  of  separate  declara- 
tions and  separate  narratives,  legendary  traits  are  present,  that 
the  belief  and  usage  of  the  community  have  already  exerted 
their  moulding  and  forming  power  and  activity.”" 

“^R3S6. 

" Pp.  356-7. 
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It  is  in  this  circumstance  that  the  difficulty  of  research  into 
the  life  of  Jesus  lies.  “The  starting-point  of  all  further 
investigation  is  recognition  that  the  ultimate  Direct-Sources 
carry  us  only  to  the  portrait  of  Jesus  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity of  about  6o  A.D.”^^  The  question  is  whether  we 
have  any  means — any  possibility — of  getting  behind  the 
portrait  of  Jesus  of  the  community  to  the  actual  reality. 
Some  are  utterly  sceptical  of  doing  so.  But  this  extreme 
scepticism  is  unreasonable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
the  portrait  of  Christ  current  in  the  community  of  6o  A.D. 
is  not  a simply  imaginary  one. 

“That  in  spite  of  legendary,  mythological  elements,  in  spite 
of  the  repainting  by  the  faith  of  the  community,  which  must 
be  admitted,  in  this  Evangelical  representation,  there  are  his- 
torical elements  in  the  ultimate  sources  of  which  we  haye  spoken, 
will,  in  accordance  with  universally  recognized  principles,  have 
to  be  allowed  to  be  certain  if  constituents  are  found  in  them 
which  are  not  reconcilable  (vereinbar)  with  the  faith  of  the 
community  to  which  the  whole  portrait  belongs.  What  does 
not  stand  in  harmony  with  it  can  certainly  not  owe  its  origin 
to  it.  Not  a few  constituents,  now,  of  this  kind  are  found. 
They  not  seldom  betray  themselves  as  contradictory  to  the 
faith  of  the  community  by  this — that  they  are  omitted  or  al- 
tered by  the  later  narrators.  Let  us  indicate  some  of  them.” 

In  Mk.  X.  17  ff.  Jesus  repudiates  the  address  of  ‘Good  Master’ 
with  the  words,  ‘Why  callest  thou  me  good?  None  is  good  but 
God  only.’  The  community  looked  upon  its  Lord  as  sinless; 
this  account  is  not  then  the  product  of  their  belief.  How  little 
the  declaration  of  Jesus  pleased  the  community  is  shown  by 
its  alteration  by  the  later  Mt.  xix.  16  ff,  which  formulates  the 
question  of  the  young  man  thus : ‘Master,  what  good  thing 

must  I do?’  and  makes  Jesus  answer:  ‘Wherefore  askest  thou 
me  concerning  the  good?  Only  One  is  good.’  . . . The  Geth- 
semane  scene,  Mk.  xiv.  32-42  which  shows  Jesus  in  deep  dis- 

“ P.  357. 

“ It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  six  passages  here  adduced  by  Heit- 
miiller,  two  are  common  to  him  and  Schmiedel  (Mk.  x.  17;  Hi.  21),  and 
a third  is  of  the  same  character  (Mk.  ix.  22-32,  and  is,  of  course, 
looked  upon  by  Schmiedel  in  the  same  light  as  the  others  (see  Das 
vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  20)  ; a fourth,  the  Parable  of  the  Lost 
Son  (Lk.  XV.  II  ff)  although  belonging  to  another  catagory  is,  of 
course,  also  accepted  as  genuine  by  Schmiedel  with  the  same  hearti- 
ness as  by  Heitmuller  (Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1841,  3)  ; while 
the  two  remaining  ones  concern  the  sensitivity  of  the  early  community 
for  the  honor  of  the  Apostles,  not  of  Jesus. 
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tress,  could  never  have  been  invented  by  the  believing  commun- 
ity; it  glorified  Him  precisely  as  one  who  went  of  His  own 
will  to  His  death.  Luke  softens  down  the  account;  John  omits 
it.  The  story  of  Mk.  iii.  21,  according  to  which  His  own  people 
say  of  Jesus,  ‘He  is  beside  Himself,’  cannot  be  understood  as 
an  invention  of  the  faith  which  glorified  Jesus:  Matthew  and 

Luke  pass  the  story  by.  The  community  saw  in  Peter  its  chief 
Apostle : it  cannot  have  invented  his  shameful  denial.  The  com- 
munity glorified  the  disciples : the  story  of  their  cowardly  flight 
(Mk.  xiv.  58)  when  Jesus  went  to  His  death,  was  certainly  not 
the  product  of  their  fancy:  Luke  and  John  suppress  this  also. 

It  was  early  the  belief  of  the  community  (i  Cor.  xv.  i ff)  that 
Jesus  died  for  the  sins  of  men.  And  yet  in  the  old  tradition 
there  are  very  few  declarations  in  which  this  belief  has  found 
any  sort  of  expression  (Mk.  x.  45;  ix.  24)  ; but  there  has  been 
preserved  on  the  other  hand  a parable  (Lk.  xv.  ii  ff),  that  of 
the  Lost  Son,  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  this  dominant 
idea.“  These  and  other  observations  suffice  to  prove  with  com- 
pelling convincingness  that  in  the  community’s  portrait  of  Jesus, 
about  50-70  A.D.,  there  are  in  any  case  contained  and  are  recog- 
nizable some  indubitably  genuine  original  traits.  This  fact, 
now,  is  adapted  to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  tradition  in 

“We  may  ask  in  passing  what  ground  on  Heitmiiller’s  principles 
there  is  for  assigning  Lk.  xv.  ii  ff  to  the  oldest  tradition,  seeing  that 
it  occurs  neither  in  Mk.  nor  in  the  Discourse-Source.  Heitmiiller’s 
account  of  the  parables  (p.  361)  is:  “With  respect  to  the  apothegms 
and  parables  the  principle  that  that  will  pass  for  genuine  which  seems 
individual,  striking  and  original,  will  not  be  wholly  rejected,  but  as  a 
principle  which  is  not  decisive,  will  be  applied  only  with  the  greatest 
caution.’’  Cf.  Schmiedel,  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1841.  From  our 
own  point  of  view,  there  is  of  course  no  reason  why  the  matter  pecul- 
iar to  Luke  should  not  be  of  as  indisputable  originality  as  that  which  is 
common  to  him  with  Matthew  or  with  Matthew  and  Mark.  Cf. 
Schmiedel,  ibid.,  col.  1868;  and  especially  Weinel,  ZThK,  1910,  i.  p.  24: 
“Finally  Wellhausen  has  ventured  on  the  proposition : ‘The  pre- 

supposition is  self-evident  that  we  must  recognize  in  the  peculiar  mat- 
ter which  is  found  in  one  of  the  Evangelists,  the  latest  literary  stratum’ 
(Einleitung,  etc.,  p.  73).  That  is  true — provided  only,  precisely  in 
Wellhausen,  it  does  not  mean  more  than  it  says,  provided  only  there 
is  not  continually  connected  with  it  an  attempt  to  assign  to  these 
passages  a lower  rank  not  only  literarily  but  also  historically,  that  is 
to  say  with  reference  to  their  value  as  sources.  It  is  however,  wholly 
false  to  hold  a narrative  better  attested  for  this  reason — that  three 
Evangelists  (that  means,  however,  Mark,  which  the  others  follow)  or 
that  two  (that  means,  however,  the  Discourse-Source)  report  it — 
than  if  only  one  (that  means  another  tradition)  reports  it.  That  a 
tradition  has  been  written  down  say  ten  years  after  Mark  does  not 
weight  it  with  a presupposition  against  it.’’ 
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general.  For  if,  as  we  see  here,  the  community  has  transmitted 
declarations  and  narratives  which  contradict  its  own  conception, 
it  follows  that  this  community  has  shown  respect  for  the  tra- 
dition, and  in  any  case  has  not  set  itself  simply  to  suppress 
what  was  unpleasant  to  it.  And  now,  there  force  themselves 
on  the  attentive  eye  other  observations  also  which  operate  greatly 
to  strengthen  confidence  in  the  oldest  tradition.”" 

Heitmuller  then  proceeds  to  adduce  the  Aramaic  coloring 
of  the  basis  of  both  Mark  and  the  Discourse-Source,  their 
particularity  in  intimate  details,  the  general  tone  of  the 
Discourse-Source,  the  cultivated  memories  of  the  men  of 
the  day,  as  conducing  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much 
gold  mingled  with  the  dross  in  the  tradition.® ® The  ques- 
tion is  how  the  gold  is  to  be  extracted.  And  the  answer  is 
that  first,  by  literary  criticism,  the  oldest  attainable  form 
of  each  narrative  or  declaration  is  to  be  established,  and 
then  historical  criticism  is  to  be  called  in.  At  the  founda- 
tion is  to  be  laid  “the  material  which  runs  counter  to  the 
belief,  the  theology,  the  customs,  the  cultus  of  the  primitive 
community,  or  which  at  least  does  not  completely  corre- 
spond with  it.”  “We  may  have,”  he  declares,  “uncondi- 
tional confidence  in  such  material.”  We  may  admit,  along 
with  this,  much  that  stands  in  close  relation  with  it,  and 
yet  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief  of  the  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  pronounce  ungenuine  everything 
which  “all  too  plainly  corresponds  with  the  belief,  the  cultus, 
and  the  dogmatic  and  apologetical  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, or  can  be  explained  only  from  them.”  Our  scrupu- 
losity must  be  particularly  active  “against  everything  that 
lay  especially  at  the  heart  of  the  oldest  Christianity”' — such 
as  belief  in  Jesus’  messiahship.  His  approaching  return,  the 
whole  domain  of  so-called  eschatology.  His  passion  and  res- 
urrection, His  miraculous  power.  In  this  careful  and  la- 
borious fashion  it  will  be  possible  to  penetrate  behind  the 
community’s  portrait  of  Christ  at  about  6o  A.D.  and  apn 
proach  the  truth  about  Jesus. 

The  critical  methods  of  Schmiedel  and  Heitmuller  are 

"Pp.  359  ff- 
“P.  361. 
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fundamentally  the  same;  and  yet  they  differ  at  cardinal 
points.  Heitniiiller,  as  well  as  Schmiedel,  acknowledges 
the  failure  of  literary  criticism  to  reach  a stratum  of  tra- 
dition in  which  Jesus  is  other  than  the  divine  figure  which 
the  Evangelists  paint  Him;  and  like  Schmiedel  he  calls  in 
historical  criticism  to  recover  some  trustworthy  traces  of 
a merely  human  Jesus.  He  applies  this  historical  criticism, 
however,  only  to  the  Sources  which  literary  criticism  has 
unearthed,  and  therefore  finds  his  “pillar-passages”  not, 
as  Schmiedel  does,  in  any  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  indif- 
ferently, but  all  in  Mark,  which  is  to  him  the  Narrative- 
Source.®’'^  The  principle  of  his  “pillar-passages”  is  not  as 
with  Schmiedel  (or  at  least  not  so  openly)  narrowly  that 
they  directly  contradict  the  deifying  conception  of  Jesus 
which  dominated  the  transmitters  of  the  tradition,  but  more 
broadly  that  they  contradict,  or  at  least  do  not  find  their 
explanation  in  the  general  point  of  view  of  the  early 
Christian  community,  they  do' not  reflect  “interests”  of  that 
community.  Accordingly  the  evidential  value  of  these  “pil- 
lar-passages” as  witnesses  to  the  real  Jesus  is  hardly  as  great 
with  Heitniiiller  as  with  Schmiedel.  With  Heitmiiller  they 
form  no  doubt  as  with  Schmiedel  the  nucleus  of  “all  sound 
historical  knowledge  of  Jesus,”  but  they  scarcely  come  with 
the  demonstrative  force  which  they  take  on  in  Schmiedel’s 
hands,  placing  beyond  all  possibility  of  question  both  the 
actual  existence  and  the  purely  human  character  of  Jesus. 
From  the  “pillar-passages”  both  work  outwards  to  the 
same  general  results  with  respect  both  to  the  compass  of 
the  transmitted  material  which  may  be  utilized  in  forming 
our  picture  of  Jesus  and  His  life  and  work;  and  with 
respect  to  the  actual  portrait  of  Jesus  which  is  derived  from 
this  material  as  the  genuine  Jesus  of  history.  The  princi- 
ple of  the  construction  of  the  real  Jesus  of  history  in 
both  writers  alike  is  that  of  contradiction  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  testimony  concerning  Him,  which  is  set  aside  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  it  is  possible  to  find  here  and  there 


"For  exceptions,  see  above  note  54. 
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imbedded  in  it  a statement  which  seems  to  these  writers  not 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  general  drift.  As  to  the  legiti- 
macy of  this  procedure,  particularly  when  the  mass  and 
weight  of  the  testimony  is  considered,  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  contradictory  passages,  we  for  the  moment 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself. 

Although  Schmiedel’s  critical  method  has  been  before 
the  public  since  1901,  and  very  fully  since  1906,  it  has  as 
yet  been  subjected  to  very  little  formal  criticism.  This  has 
been  due  partly,  no  doubt,  to  a feeling  that  it  is  only  a 
modification — and  that  not  a very  important  modification' — 
of  the  ordinary  critical  procedure  in  general  use  among 
“Liberal”  theologians,  and  partly  to  a greater  or  less  failure 
to  apprehend  precisely  the  nature  of  the  modification  in  the 
ordinary  “Liberal”  procedure  which  it  proposes.  Perhaps 
also  account  should  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  no 
separate  work  has  been  devoted  by  Schmiedel  himself  to 
the  exposition  of  his  proposals,  but  they  have  been  pre- 
sented only  incidentally  in  works  whose  chief  concernment 
lies  elsewhere.  In  reviews  of  these  publications  there  has 
been,  of  course,  some  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  por- 
tion of  their  contents  also,  more  or  less  fully  supported  by 
reasoning.  Only  here  and  there,  however,  has  there  been 
any  extended  discussion  of  the  new  critical  method  in  its 
details,  except  indeed  at  the  hands  of  the  extreme  radicals, 
who  deny  the  very  existence  of  Jesus.®®  It  is  part  of 
Schmiedel’s  contention,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  his 

“E.g.  John  M.  Robertson,  Pagan  Christs,  1903,  pp.  227-238;  Fried- 
rich Steudel,  Int  Kampf  um  die  Christusmythe,  1910,  pp.  88-110; 
William  Benjamin  Smith,  Ecce  Deus:  die  urchristliche  Lehre  des 
reingottlichen  Jesus,  1911,  pp.  104-224  (E.  T.  under  same  title,  1912)  ; 
Arthur  Drews,  Die  Zeugnisse  fur  die  Geschichtlichkeit  Jesu,  1911,  pp. 
212-225  (E.  T.  The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus,  1912,  pp. 
144-156).  With  these  writers,  no  doubt,  Eduard  Hertlein  Protestant- 
ische  Monatshefte,  x.  (1906),  pp.  390  ff  may  be  classed  for  the 
essence  of  the  matter  without  danger  of  great  injustice.  Cf.  also  F. 
Ziller,  Die  moderne  Bibelwissenschaft  und  die  Krisis  der  evangelischen 
Kirche,  1910,  pp.  117-118.  Schmiedel  replies  elaborately  to  Robertson 
in  his  preface  to  Neumann’s  Jesus,  and  to  Hertlein  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Protestantische  Monatshefte. 
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method  supplies  a short  and  easy  demonstration  of  the 
actual  existence  of  Jesus.  This  side  of  his  contention  has 
attracted  the  attention  and  drawn  the  fire  of  those  writers 
who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  the  public  that 
the  whole  figure  of  Jesus  is  mythical.  Little  of  value  in 
the  way  of  general  criticism  of  Schmiedel’s  method  could 
be  expected  from  this  quarter;  and  in  point  of  fact  these 
writers  usually  lose  themselves  quickly  in  discussions  of  the 
exegesis  of  the  passages  adduced  by  Schmiedel  as  “pillar- 
passages,”  ordinarily  in  an  effort  to  vacate  their  literat 
sense  and  to  impose  on  them  a purely  symbolical  signifi- 
cance, which  would  make  them  part  and  parcel  of  the 
myth  of  Jesus,  the  pure  product  of  the  invention  of  His 
votaries. 

“There  are  no  passages  in  the  Gospels,”  declares  W.  B. 
Smith,”  “which  testify  to  a pure  humanity  for  Jesus.  It  is  of 
course  set  forth  how  He  teaches,  journeys  from  place  to  place, 
how  even  He  sleeps  and  (in  a very  transparent  parable)  hun- 
gers, how  he  works  miracles,  is  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried, 
condemned,  executed,  buried  and  rises  again.  But  all  this  is 
intended  only  figuratively;  it  is  only  the  linen  cloth  that  is 
thrown  around  the  divine  form  of  the  ‘new  doctrine’;  it  is  only 
the  historical  projection  of  a system  of  religious  ideas.  The 
profound  thinkers  who  invented  these  parables  and  symbols 
were  fully  conscious  of  their  real  inward  meaning,  as  were  also 
those  who  first  heard  them,  and  repeated  and  recorded  them.” 
Nevertheless  the  broader  question  is  not  wholly  left  to  one 
side,  nor  are  there  lacking  in  the  remarks  devoted  to  it 
criticisms  which,  if  they  do  not  quite  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  yet  have  real  validity  as  against  Schmiedel’s  modes 
of  presenting  his  argument.  It  is  common  to  all  of  these 
writers,  for  example,  to  point  out  that  this  argument  proves 
too  much;  that,  if  it  were  valid,  there  are  few  characters 
of  fiction,  professed  or  mythical,  which  we  should  not  have 
to  recognize  as  having  really  existed.  Thus,  Friedrich 
Steudel  urges 

“There  is  a fatal  flaw  involved  in  the  whole  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  Schmiedel  essays.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  when  a 
historian  portrays  a personality  the  historicity  of  which  is  oth- 


" Ecce  Deus,  p.  199. 
"P.  98. 
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emnse  established,  most  credit  will  be  given  to  those  accounts 
which  stand  in  a certain  contradiction  to  the  characterization 
which  is  intended  to  be  given  of  him  in  general.  But  it  could 
never  be  erected  into  a universally  valid  method,  to  conclude 
solely  from  the  presence  of  such  traits  in  a tradition  to  the 
historicity  of  a personality  depicted  in  it.  For  in  that  case,  to 
speak  plainly,  even  a Zeus  to  whom  his  worshippers  have  im- 
puted all  sorts  of  vicious,  human — only  too  human — traits  must 
be  a historical  personality  because  it  cannot  be  otherwise  under- 
stood how  his  worshippers  could  have  ascribed  to  him  such 
human  traits.  Indeed  any  contradictory  trait  which  a critic 
discovers  in  the  characters  of  a dramatic  poem  must,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  Schmiedel’s  method,  bring  him  to  the  view 
that  the  poet  cannot  have  been  inventing  here  but  must  have 
had  a historical  model.  Or,  to  make  the  application  to  our 
own  case, — if  the  historicity  of  Jesus, — which,  however,  is  just 
the  thing  that  stands  in  question — did  not  stand  in  question,  then 
it  could  be  said  that  when  the  writer  who  deifies  Him,  never- 
theless adduces  human  traits,  there  the  historical  element  lies 
most  certainly  before  us;  but  historicity  can  and  may  never 
be  concluded  merely  from  the  fact  of  apparent  contradictions 
within  a portrait  which  on  other  grounds  has  become  question- 
able, especially  when,  as  in  the  case  in  hand,  these  contradic- 
tions find  their  simplest  and  most  natural  explanation  in  the 
dogmatic  and  literary  peculiarity  of  the  sources.”" 

Following  out  the  same  line  of  remark,  John  M.  Robert- 
son®^ directs  us  to  Grote’s  famous  chapter  on  Greek 
myths,  and  cites  from  it  a series  of  apt  sentences  in  which 
Grote  argues  that  no  trustworthy  historical  facts  can  be 
extracted  from  such  mythical  stories.  The  passage  ad- 
duced runs  in  its  entirety,  as  follows 

“The  utmost  which  we  accomplish  by  means  of  the  semi-his- 
t»rical  theory  even  in  its  most  successful  applications,  is,  that 
after  leaving  out  from  the  mythical  narrative  all  that  is  miracu- 
lous or  high-colored  or  extravagant,  we  arrive  at  a series  of 
credible  incidents — incidents  which  may,  perhaps,  have  occurred. 


" Similarly  Arthur  Drews  (Die  Zeugnisse,  etc.,  p.  221 ; E.  T.  p. 
152)  ; “If  the  historicity  of  Jesus  was  otherivise  established,  then  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  conclude  from  the  presence  of  such  traits  to 
the  historical  tradition  which  the  author  could  not  evade.”  On  this 
reasoning,  he  remarks,  we  could  prove  the  historicity  of  Heracles  from 
the  presence  in  his  legend  of  traits  which  accord  very  ill  with  the 
otherwise  noble  figure  of  this  hero. 

" P.  230. 

" George  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  American  reprint  of  the  second 
London  ed.,  1856,  i.,  p.  429  (Robertson  cites  London,  1888,  i.,  p.  382). 
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and  against  which  no  intrinsic  presumption  can  be  raised.  This 
is  exactly  the  character  of  a well-written  modern  novel  (as,  for 
example,  several  among  the  compositions  of  Defoe),  the  whole 
story  of  which  is  such  as  may  well  have  occurred  in  real  life; 
it  is  plausible  fiction  and  nothing  beyond.  To  raise  plausible 
fiction  up  to  the  superior  dignity  of  truth,  some  positive  testi- 
mony or  positive  ground  of  inference  must  be  shown;  even  the 
highest  measure  of  intrinsic  probability  is  not  alone  sufficient. 

A man  who  tells  us  that,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
rain  fell  on  the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  of  New  York  now 
stands,  will  neither  deserve  nor  obtain  credit,  because  he  can 
have  had  no  means  of  positive  knowledge;  though  the  statement 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  improbable.  On  the  other  hand, 
statements  in  themselves  very  improbable  may  well  deserve  be- 
lief, provided  they  be  supported  by  sufficient  positive  evidence; 
thus  the  canal  dug  by  orcfer  of  Xerxes  across  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Athos,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it, 
is  a fact  which  I believe,  because  it  is  well  attested — notwith- 
standing its  remarkable  jmprobability,  which  so  far  misled  Juve- 
nal as  to  induce  him  to  single  out  the  narrative  as  a glaring 
example  of  Grecian  mendacity.” 

The  hinge  of  Grote’s  position,  it  will  be  seen,  turns  on  the 
distinction  between  the  possible  and  the  actual,  the  credi- 
ble and  the  certified.  We  may  purge  a narrative  of  im- 
possibilities and  not  make  a single  step  towards  authenticat- 
ing it.  “The  narrative  ceases  to  be  incredible,  but  it  still 
remains  uncertified, — a mere  commonplace  possibility.”®^ 
“By  the  aid  of  conjecture  we  get  out  of  the  impossible  and 
arrive  at  matters  intrinsically  plausible,  but  totally  uncerti- 
fied; beyond  this  point  we  cannot  penetrate  without  the 
light  of  extrinsic  evidence,  since  there  is  no  intrinsic  mark 
to  distinguish  truth  from  plausible  fiction.”®®  In  the  ab- 
sence of  positive  evidence  of  reality,  no  superior  intrinsic 
credibility  attaching  to  certain  events  above  others  in  the 
same  narrative  can  accredit  them  as  real. 

Schmiedel  has  fairly  laid  himself  open  to  a rejoinder  of 
this  kind  by  his  reprehensible  dallying  with  the  suggestion 
that  Jesus  may  never  have  really  existed.  If  Heinrich 
Weinel  thinks  it  necessary  to  rebuke  the  levity  of  his 
Preface  to  W.  B.  Smith’s  Der  vorchristliche  Jesus, what 

“ P.  431. 

“ P.  418. 

das  "liberale”  Jesusbild  ztnderlegtf,  1910,  p.  13:  “It  was  not. 
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shall  we  say  of  his  repeated  intimation  in  the  exposition 
of  his  method  of  criticism,  not  merely  that  the  real  existence 
of  Jesus  is  an  open  question,  but  even  that  it  is  a question 
which  is  all  but  closed,  which  apart  from  the  “pillar-pas- 
sages” would  be  closed,  in  an  adverse  sense?  To  say  that 
“if  passages  of  this  kind  were  wholly  wanting  in  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prove  to  a sceptic  that  any  historical 
value  whatever  was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Gospels ; he  would 
be  in  a position  to  declare  the  picture  of  Jesus  contained  in 
them  to  be  purely  a work  of  phantasy  and  could  remove  the 
person  of  Jesus  from  the  field  of  history;”®'^  or  even,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  perhaps  not  quite  so  strongly  put,®®  that  “if 
they  were  wholly  wanting  in  them,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  withstand  the  allegation  that  the  Gospels  everywhere 
give  us  only  a sacred  image  painted  on  a gold  ground,  and 
we  could  therefore  not  at  all  know  what  kind  of  an  appear- 
ance Jesus  really  made,  if  not  indeed  even  whether  He  ever 
existed  at  all;” — is  of  course  mere  fustian:  nobody  knows 
better  than  Schmiedel  that  even  were  there  no  Gospels 
at  all  the  actual  existence  of  Jesus  would  be  exceptionally 
attested  and  altogether  beyond  question.  But  the  effect  of 
permitting  himself  to  give  utterance  to  such  inconsiderate 
assertions  is  to  hand  himself  over  bound  hand  and  foot 
to  his  enemies.  He  has  treated  the  whole  tradition  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  pure  myth,  and  has  represented  the  task 
of  the  historian  to  be  to  seek  out  and  isolate  the  kernel  of 
fact  which  lies  at  the  center  of  this  myth.  It  is  open  to 
anyone  to  rejoin  that  this  task  is  hopeless;  that  on  this 

however,  a merely  tactical  blunder  in  Schmiedel,  to  write  for  the 
German  translation  of  Smith  a Preface  in  which  he  not  only  main- 
tained that  it  is  not  easy  to  refute  Smith,  but  further  that  Smith’s 
learning  is  ‘by  no  means  at  the  disposal  of  every  one  who  works  after 
a strictly  scientific  fashion’;  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ‘art  of 
his  scientific  method.’  This  is  simply  untruth.  And  Schmiedel  only 
gets  what  he  deserves,  when,  despite  his  protestation  that  he  does 
not  think  anything  in  Smith’s  construction  right,  he  is  everywhere 
invoked  as  compurgator — after  allowance  for  the  ‘theological  ara- 
besque.’ ” 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  i88i. 

^ Das  vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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pathway  we  can  reach  only  the  plausible,  not  the  attested, 
while  it  is  only  the  attested  that  can  claim  to  be  the  actual. 
It  is  ineffective  to  urge  in  rebuttal  that  the  statements  ap- 
pealed to  do  not  range  with  the  merely  “credible”  elements 
which  are  selected  out  from  the  body  of  the  myth  by  those 
whom  Grote  speaks  of  as  advocates  of  “the  semi-historical 
theory,”  but  have  the  peculiarity  that  they  could  not  have 
been  invented  by  the  framers  of  the  myth,  because  they  are 
inconsistent  with  its  whole  substance  and  must  therefore 
have  been  carried  over  unchanged  from  the  pre-mythical 
tradition.  It  is  easy  to  rejoin  (with  W.  B.  Smith)  that 
an  impossibility  is  attempted  here;  that  no  limits  can  be 
set  to  the  invention  of  man;  and  it  is  equally  easy  to  point 
out  (reverting  to  Grote)  that  what  is  here  claimed  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  “pillar-passages”  is  a common  phenome- 
non in  all  divine  myths.  In  them  all  express  inconsistencies 
abound  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  must  abound,  since 
human  invention  is  incompetent  to  the  task  of  consistently 
dramatizing  deity.  Let  a poet  be  of  the  highest  genius  and 
do  his  utmost  to  realize  his  picture  of  the  divine  actor  he  is 
depicting:  “If  he  does  not  consistently  succeed  in  it  the 

reason  is  because  consistency  in  such  a matter  is  unattain- 
able, since  after  all,  the  analogies  of  common  humanity,  the 
only  materials  with  which  the  most  creative  imagination 
has  to  work  upon,  obtrude  themselves  involuntarily  and 
the  lineaments  of  the  man  are  thus  seen  even  under  a dress 
which  promises  superhuman  proportions.”®^  And  what  the 
most  supreme  art  must  fail  in — how  can  we  attribute  that 
to  the  blind  working  of  the  mythopoeic  fancy?  But  above 
all  it  is  pertinent  to  rejoin  that  thus  the  whole  ground  of 
the  argument  has  been  shifted.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
entire  story  of  Jesus  is  mythical,  and  it  was  represented 
that  unless  some  kernel  of  truth  could  be  found  embedded 
in  this  myth  the  historicity  of  Jesus  could  scarcely  be  de- 
fended. It  is  now  assumed  that  the  story  of  Jesus  is, 
rather,  essentially  history.  We  are  in  effect  betrayed  into 


'^History  of  Greece,  i.,  p.  385. 
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a vicious  circle  of  reasoning:  and  we  assign  an  underlying 
reality  to  statements  like  those  contained  in  the  “pillar- 
passages”  only  because  we  have  from  the  beginning  as- 
sumed that  a reality  lay  behind  our  so-called  myth  and  our 
task  was  merely  to  ascertain  its  nature.  If  there  exists  in- 
deed good  reason,  extraneous  to  the  myth  itself  which  we 
are  investigating,  to  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  the 
hero  it  celebrates,  why  undoubtedly  cadit  quaestio.  “Grote,” 
even  Robertson  tells  us,'^*^  “never  argued  that  history  proper, 
the  record  of  a time  by  those  who  lived  in  it,  is  to  be  so 
tried;  and  he  constantly  accepts  narratives  which  might 
conceivably  be  plausible  fictions, — nay,  he  occasionally  ac- 
cepts tales  which  appear  to  some  of  us  to  be  fictions.  It 
is  when  we  are  dealing  with  myths  that  he  denies  our  power 
to  discriminate;  in  history  proper  he  undertakes — at  times 
too  confidently — to  discriminate.”  We  must  really  settle 
in  our  minds  whether  we  are  dealing  with  myth  in  which 
there  may  possibly  be  embedded  some  historical  kernel,  or 
with  history  which  may  possibly  be  encrusted  with  some 
mythical  adornments,  before  we  can  profitably  proceed  with 
our  criticism. 

It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here^to  inquire  into  the 
justice  of  the  extreme  attitude  taken  up  by  Grote  with  ref- 
erence to  the  possibility  of  extracting  matters  of  fact  from 
pure  myths  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  attestation.'^^  This, 

" P.  232. 

” Grote  himself  tells  us  (pp.  408-9  note)  that  exception  was  already 
taken  to  the  extremity  of  his  views  as  well  by  an  able  article  in  The 
Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1846  (what  is  meant  is  No.  civ.  pp. 
1 13  ff)  as  by  Professor  Kortiim  writing  in  the  Heidelberger  Jahr- 
biicher  der  Literatur  for  1846.  The  former  contended  that  “the  myth- 
opoeic  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  though  essentially  loose  and  un- 
trustworthy, is  never  creative,  but  requires  some  basis  of  fact  to 
work  upon;”  the  latter  similarly  that  the  myths  always  contain  “real 
matter  of  fact  along  with  mere  conceptions.”  Grote  responds  that  this 
may  very  well  be;  all  that  he  asserts  is  that  apart  from  extrinsic  at- 
testation we  are  without  criteria  for  singling  out  the  matters  of  fact. 
Robertson  refers  us  to  the  criticism  of  Grota's  position  by  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Lyall  in  his  Asiatic  Studies,  First  Series,  ed.  2,  1884,  p.  30  ff;  see 
also  Second  Series,  1899,  pp.  324  ff.  The  difference  between  Grote 
and  Lyall  seems  to  reduce  actually  to  something  like  this : Whether 
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at  the  moment,  not  merely  because  of  the  absurdity  of  treat- 
ing the  tradition  of  Jesus  as  if  it  were  pure  myth.  But 
because  of  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal  to  treat  it  as  if  it 
were  pure  myth  coming  from  Schmiedel.  For  despite  this 
implication  of  his  suggestion  Schmiedel  does  not  really 
believe  that  the  historicity  of  the  Jesus  whose  figure  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  Gospel  narratives  is  without  sufficient 
attestation  apart  from  the  Gospels  to  render  it  indisputable. 
He  may  minimize  the  amount  and  force  of  this  attestation, 
speaking,  for  example,  of  “the  meagreness  of  the  historical 
testimony  regarding  Him,  whether  in  canonical  writings 
outside  the  Gospels,  or  in  profane  writers,  such  as  Josephus, 
Tacitus,  Suetonius  and  Pliny.”’^  But  this  is  only  part  of 
the  attempt  to  give  an  external  appearance  of  propriety  to 
his  dealing  with  the  tradition  of  Jesus  as  if  it  were,  if  not 
pure  myth,  yet  at  least  almost  pure  myth;  and  it  does  not 
in  point  of  fact  even  so  far  fairly  represent  his  own  point 
of  view.  The  plain  fact  is  that  Schmiedel  comes  to  the 
Gospel  narratives  with  the  historicity  of  Jesus  already  im- 
movably established  on  extrinsic  grounds,  and  therefore 
cannot  properly  represent  the  historicity  of  Jesus  as  in  any 
sense  dependent  on  his  power  to  separate  out  from  those 
narratives  on  intrinsic  grounds  items  of  information  about 
Jesus  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  their  in- 
vention. Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  validity  of  the 
argument  that  the  presence  of  such  statements  in  such  a 

myths  are  ordinarily  a specific  product  of  imagination  and  feeling 
distinct  in  kind  from  both  history  and  philosophy  (as  Grote  contends), 
or  concretions  gathered  around  a nucleus  of  fact  (as  Lyall  contends). 
In  the  former  case  they  are  fundamentally  fictions  and  plausibility  in 
their  contents  is  no  evidence  of  reality.  In  the  latter,  they  are  funda- 
mentally history,  however  bad  history,  and  the  kernel  of  fact  in  them 
may  be  sought  and  conceivably  found.  The  difference  is,  however, 
only  relative;  and  the  real  crux  is,  as  Grote  insists.  Granted  that  there 
is  a kernel  of  truth  in  myths,  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  it?  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  confesses:  “We  pretend  to  no  key  by  which 

we  can  extract  the  history  from  the  legend”  (p.  119)  and  Sir  Alfred 
C.  Lyall  suggests  none. 

'‘^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881,  cf.  Preface  to  Neumann,  pp.  vii., 
viii. ; Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  14. 
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narrative  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  imposition  of 
them  upon  it  by  primitive  tradition,  so  that  they  must  be 
recognized  as  preserving  fragments  of  historical  truth,  in 
the  actual  case  before  us  this  argument  can  possess  only 
corroborative  value  with  reference  to  the  historicity  of 
Jesus,  and  acquires  primary  importance  only  with  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  historical  Jesus  already  given.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a reprehensible  misrepresentation  of  the 
state  of  the  case  to  endeavor  to  convey  an  impression  that 
the  recognition  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  in  any  sense 
dependent  on  this  argument.  In  point  of  fact  no  one  is 
more  assured  than  Schmiedel  that  it  is  quite  firmly  estab- 
lished altogether  apart  from  this  argument. 

Even  when  we  have  settled  it  well  in  our  minds,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  to  do  in  the  Gospel  narratives,  not  with 
a myth  in  which  we  may  hope  to  find,  perhaps,  some  relics 
of  tradition,  but  fundamentally  with  historical  tradition,  we 
have  not  yet  escaped  from  misleading  suggestions  of  the 
state  of  the  case.  Schmiedel  is  very  eager  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  the  critical  procedure  he  proposes  is  the  common 
method  of  historians.  “Every  historical  investigator,”  he 
tells  us,  therefore,  in  commending  it  to  us,'^®  “in  what  field 
soever  he  may  be  working,  follows  the  principle  of  hold- 
ing for  true,  in  the  first  rank,  in  any  account  which  testifies 
to  reverence  for  its  hero,  that  which  runs  counter  to  this 
reverence,  since  that  cannot  rest  on  invention.”  The  broad 
generality  of  this  representation  is  not,  however,  always 
retained.  Sometimes  the  suggestion  is  rather  that  it  is 
only  when  the  historian  “makes  his  first  acquaintance  with 
a historical  person  from  a book  which  is  pervaded  by  rever- 
ence for  its  hero  as  the  Gospels  are  for  Jesus,”  that  “he 
places  in  the  first  rank  of  credibility  those  passages  of  the 
book  which  run  counter  to  this  reverence.”'^^  Sometimes 
indeed,  as  in  the  primary  statement,'^®  we  are  carried  into 
an  even  narrower  sphere,  and  actually  read : “When  a 

” Das  vierte  Evangelium,  pp.  16-17. 

Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  16  (German  edition,  p.  6). 

” Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1872. 
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profane  historian  finds  before  him  a historical  document 
which  testifies  to  the  worship  of  a hero  unknown  to  other 
sources,  he  attributes  first  and  foremost  importance  to  those 
features  which  cannot  be  deduced  merely  from  the  fact  of 
this  worship,  and  he  does  so  on  the  simple  and  sufficient 
ground  that  they  would  not  be  found  in  this  source  unless 
the  author  had  met  with  them  as  fixed  data  of  tradition.” 
It  is  amazing  to  read  here  farther : “The  same  fundamental 
ciple  may  safely  be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels,  for 
they  also  are  all  of  them  written  by  worshippers  of  Jesus.” 
We  get  further  and  further  from  the  actual  state  of  the 
case  with  the  narratives  of  the  Gospels,  of  course,  as  each 
of  these  limitations  is  added.  Nobody  first  learns  of  Jesus 
from  the  Gospel  narratives.  To  suggest  that  Jesus  is  “un- 
known to  other  sources”  than  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  that 
these  Gospels  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  a single  docu- 
ment, fairly  attains  the  absurd.  If  an  analogy  to  the  critical 
method  which  Schmiedel  recommends  us  to  apply  to  the 
Gospels  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of  “every  historical 
investigator  in  the  extra-theological  field”  only  in  such  dis- 
similar cases  as  are  here  indicated, — why,  then,  there  is  no 
analogy.  The  appearance  is  very  strong  that  Schmiedel, 
wishing  to  appeal  to  the  example  of  secular  historians  in 
support  of  the  critical  method  he  is  propounding,  and  finding 
among  them  no  exact  analogies,  except  in  the  very  specific 
case  which  he  alludes  to,  vacillates  between  simply  claiming 
the  example  of  secular  historians  in  general,  and  assigning 
the  case  of  the  Gospel  narratives  to  the  obviously  unsuit- 
able category  in  which  he  finds  in  practice  the  closest  an- 
alogy to  his  proposed  critical  method. 

The  question  having  thus  been  raised  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  inquire  what  established  methods  of  research  are 
in  use  among  historians  in  general  which  may  be  thought 
to  present  analogies  more  or  less  close  with  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  the  Gospel  narratives  proposed  by  Schmie- 
del. Anything  like  close  analogies  we  shall,  of  course,  find 
only  among  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for  as- 
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certaining  what  may  be  regarded  as  trustworthy  in  generally 
untrustworthy  accounts,  or,  to  put  it  baldly,  for  eliciting 
the  truth  from  the  accounts  of  partizan  writers.  The  funda- 
mental presupposition  of  Schmiedel’s  criticism — as  indeed 
of  the  whole  “Liberal”  criticism — is  that  we  have  to  do  in 
the  historical  tradition  of  Jesus  with  intensely  partizan  re- 
ports. The  entire  tradition  is  the  product,  in  Schmiedel’s 
phrase,  of  “worshippers  of  Jesus,”  and  has  consequently 
been  cast  in  the  moulds  of  their  worship  of  Jesus;  in  the 
phrase  of  the  common  “Liberal”  criticism  it  is  the  work 
of  the  primitive  Christian  community  and  reflects  at  every 
point  the  beliefs  of  that  community.  How,  then,  do  the 
methodologists  deal  with  bias?  Ernst  Bernheim  describes 
the  general  procedure  as  follows 

“We  must  keep  clearly  in  view  with  what  particular  circle  an 
author  has  more  or  less  personal  relations,  of  what  nation,  of 
what  station  he  is,  whether  he  belongs  to  a particular  political 
or  confessional  party,  whether  he  is  a one-sided  patriot,  whether 
he  has  had  part  in  the  determining  of  the  events  which  he  de- 
scribes, whether  he  gives  accounts  of  personal  enemies  or  friends. 

In  all  these  relations  there  can  lie  reasons,  on  the  one  side,  for 
keeping  silence  as  to,  or  smoothing  over,  what  is  obnoxious,  for 
immoderately  emphasizing  and  praising  what  is  congenial;  on 
the  other  side  for  ignoring  what  is  meritorious  and  emphasizing 
what  is  obnoxious.  The  statements  of  a writer  who  is  involved 
in  such  relations,  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute  matters  of  fact, 
without  some  testing,  so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  these 
relations ; and  the  old  methodologists  already  emphasize  strongly 
enough  that  a partizan  writer  deserves  unqualified  credit  only 
when  he  relates  what  is  good  of  his  enemies,  what  is  preju- 
dicial of  his  friends,  fellow-partizans,  compatriots.” 

Accordingly,  a little  later,  speaking  of  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tracting trustworthy  facts  out  of  an  untrustworthy  narra- 
tive he  writes 

“It  is  especially  to  be  observed  that  there  often  meet  us,  in 
the  midst  of  untrustworthy  communications,  statements  which, 
precisely  in  these  surroundings,  we  may  hold  to  be  unqualifiedly 
trustworthy : to  wit,  when  an  author  who  is  governed  by  distinctly 
marked  interests  or  tendencies,  adduces  facts,  passes  judgments, 
which  stand  in  contradiction  with  his  tendency,  since  he  here 

Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode^  1908,  p.  5^9 1 r/.  pp.  485-6. 

492-3. 

" P.  523. 
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involuntarily  pays  homage  to  the  pure  truth,  and  does  not  ob- 
serve, or  at  least  does  not  heed,  the  contradiction  with  his 
tendency, — as  in  the  case  of  admissions  of  defeats,  blunders, 
weaknesses  of  his  own  party,  or  on  the  other  hand  in  the  case 
of  communication  of  victories,  services,  virtues  of  the  enemy. 
The  testimony  of  Lambert  of  Hersfeld,  for  example,  must  be 
taken  as  altogether  trustworthy  when,  in  involuntary  recogni- 
tion, he  relates  individual  honorable  traits  of  Henry  IV,  be- 
cause Lambert  is  animated  throughout  by  a strong  enmity 
to  the  King.  We  can  generalize  this  observation  to  the  effect 
that  statements  in  general,  which  have  a content  obnoxious 
for  the  communicator  and  his  personal  interests — obnoxious,  that 
is  to  say,  not  according  to  our  opinion,  but  in  his  own  view — 
are  thoroughly  trustworthy;  for,  if  it  is  already  for  most  men 
difficult  to  communicate  truths  which  are  unfavorable  to  them- 
selves and  those  associated  with  them,  it  runs  entirely  counter 
to  human  nature  falsely  to  set  itself  in  an  unfavorable  light.” 

To  the  important  qualifying  clause,  “obnoxious,  that  is  to 
say,  not  according  to  our  opinions,  but  in  his  own  sense,” 
Bernheim  attaches  a note  which  tells  us  that  Charles  Seigno- 
bos,  “has  rightly  emphasized  this,”  in  the  Introduction  aux 
etudes  historiques  which  he  published  in  collaboration  with 
Langlois."®  In  the  passage  referred  to,  Seignobos  is  point- 
ing out  the  kinds  of  statements  which,  occurring  in  histori- 
cal documents,  authenticate  themselves.  Thus,  for  instance, 
he  tells  us,^®  bond  fides  at  least  may  be  inferred  when  “the 
fact  stated  is  manifestly  prejudicial  to  the  effect  which  the 
author  wishes  to  produce.”  “In  such  a case,”  he  remarks 
“there  is  a probability  of  good  faith.”  But  we  must  take 
good  care  to  reach  our  judgments  in  such  matters  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  writer,  not  our  own.  “It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  author’s  notions  of  his  interest  or  honour 
were  very  different  from  ours.”  We  need  not  accredit 
good  faith  to  Charles  IX,  for  example,  when  he  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  day;  to  us  that  would  be  to  confess  an 
infamy,  to  him  it  was  a boast  of  glory.  There  are  even 
cases,  Seignobos  proceeds  to  intimate,  in  which  more  than 
bona  fides,' — in  which  truth  itself — may  be  inferred,  viz. 

” 1898,  p.  158. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History,  E.  T.,  igo8,  p.  186. 
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when  “the  fact  was  of  such  a nature,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  stated  unless  it  were  true.”®" 

“A  man  does  not  declare  that  he  has  seen  something  contrary 
to  his  expectations  and  habits  of  mind  unless  observation  has 
compelled  him  to  admit  it.  A fact  which  seems  very  improb- 
able to  the  man  who  relates  it  has  a good  chance  of  being  true. 
We  have  then  to  ask  whether  the  fact  stated  was  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  author’s  opinions,  whether  it  is  a phenomenon  of 
a kind  unknown  to  him,  an  action  or  a custom  which  seems 
unintelligible  to  him ; whether  it  is  a saying  whose  import 
transcends  his  intelligence,  such  as  the  sayings  of  Christ  re- 
ported in  the  Gospels,  or  the  answers  made  by  Joan  of  Arc  to 
questions  put  to  her  in  the  course  of  her  trial.” 

And  then  the  caution  is  again  added  that  in  all  such  cases 
we  must  be  very  careful  to  judge  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  author,  not  our  own. 

That  the  whole  case  may  be  before  us  we  append  an  ad- 
ditional citation  from  another  writer  on  general  historical 
method.  H.  B.  George  remarks 

“If  a particular  writer  is  our  only  authority  for  this  or  that 
matter,  concerning  which  his  sentiments  are  obvious,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  we  should  feel  a tinge  of  prima  facie  suspicion  that 
the  facts  may  not  be  fairly  represented.  Our  belief  in  his  state- 
ment will  not  be  quite  so  confident  as  if  there  were  separate 
and  independent  testimony  in  support  of  it,  but  we  have  no 
ground  for  carrying  our  mistrust  further.  In  such  a case,  as 
continually  when  dealing  with  historical  .evidence,  we  must  be 
content  with  something  short  of  unhesitating  conviction.”  “In- 
ternal criticism  may  indeed  suggest  that  the  author  was  a 
partizan,  and  in  general  knowledge  that  partizanship  is  liable 
to  lead  authors  into  misrepresenting  facts  may  reasonably  render 
us  suspicious;  but  no  merely  internal  indications  could  justify 
our  totally  disbelieving  the  author’s  specific  statements  on  a 
matter  concerning  which,  ex  hypothesi,  we  have  no  evidence  but 
his.”  “The  most  bigoted  partizan  may  be  giving  a thoroughly 
true  account  of  a transaction  which  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  cause  that  he  favors;  the  most  credulous  of  writers  may 
be  telling  a palpably  true  story,  even  if  it  sounds  improbable.” 
The  principles  of  procedure  outlined  in  passages  like 
these  are  in  general  those  which  Schmiedel  wishes  to  in- 
voke in  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  We  could 
almost  conjecture  that  he  wrote  with  the  very  words  of 

“P.  188. 

” Historical  Evidence,  1909,  pp.  84,  96,  95. 
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Bernheim  in  his  mind.  Nevertheless  a different  spirit 
breathes  in  them  from  that  which  animates  his  procedure. 
And  in  attempting  to  apply  such  principles  to  the  criticism 
of  the  Gospel  narratives,  he  has  been  misled  into  a num- 
ber of  violences  in  dealing  with  his  material. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  flagrant  absurdity,  of  which 
something  has  already  been  said,  of  suggesting  that  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  may  be  treated  as  the  sole  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  The  evidence,  not  merely  of  the 
existence  of  Jesus,  but  of  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  quite 
independent  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, as  well  in  consistency  and  contemporaneousness,  as 
in  sheer  amount.  This  evidence  culminates,  of  course, 
in  the  testimony  of  Paul,  though  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  his  testimony.  Schmiedel,  it  is  true,  minifies  the 
testimony  of  Paul;  but  he  cannot  deny  it,  much  less  can 
he  evacuate  it.  It  only  betrays  the  exigencies  of  his  po- 
sition when  he  permits  himself  to  speak  regarding  it  in 
such  studiedly  disparaging  terms  as  these 

"If,  as  Dr.  Neumann  and  the  present  writer  believe,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  show  that  the  genuineness  of  these  Epistles” — the  major 
Epistles  of  Paul — “is  unassailable,  and  that  the  figure  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  projected  back  into  a period  earlier  than  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  shall  be  justified  in  regarding  the  existence  of  Jesus 
as  historically  established.  Only,  by  this  we  have  gained  ex- 
ceedingly little  for  the  construction  of  a Life  of  Jesus;  the  num- 
ber of  data  supplied  by  Paul  is  but  small.”®* 

“With  reference  to  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  no 
doubt  unquestionably  presuppose  an  actual  Jesus,  appeal  can 
be  made  to  the  fact  that  according  to  many  investigators  they 
all  came  into  being  only  in  the  second  century.  And  if  the 
composition  of  the  most  important  of  them  be  assigned  to  the 
years  50-60  A.D., — which  is  my  view  also — ^nevertheless  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  they  relate  deplorably  little  about  Jesus,  and 
do  not  in  the  least  afford  a guarantee  for  all  that  is  commonly 
regarded  as  credible  about  him  from  the  first  three  Gospels.”®* 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  at  issue  does  not 
concern  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  Jesus,  but  His  very 
existence  and  the  manner  of  person  He  was,  the  unhappy 

° Cf.  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881. 

“Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  viii. 

‘'Die  Person  Jesu  etc.,  p.  6;  E.  T.  p.  14. 
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art  of  these  statements  will  be  apparent.  Much  more  justly 
Heinrich  Weinel  not  only  tells  us  that  Paul’s  letters  “con- 
tain so  much  about  Jesus  that  he  is  our  best  and  surest 
witness  in  the  controversy  that  has  just  been  started  afresh 
about  the  historicity  of  the  person  of  Jesus,”  and  that,  how- 
ever few  references  he  makes  to  events  in  His  life,  Paul  has 
yet  “preserved  the  picture  of  Jesus  for  us  very  clearly  and 
distinctly,”®^  but,  addressing  himself  to  the  precise  point 
now  engaging  our  attention,  says  plainly :®® 

“The  critical  theology  has  continually  emphasized  how  little 
we  learn  of  Jesus  from  Paul.  I too  myself  have  formerly  placed 
the  matter  in  this  false  light.  What  Paul  gives  us  of  Jesus  and 
His  words  is  little,  if  we  measure  it  by  the  standard  of  a 
Gospel;  it  is  little  too  if  we  demand  that  a Paul  shall  buttress 
all  his  ideas  with  declarations  of  Jesus.  It  is,  however,  not 
merely  enough  to  find  the  existence  of  Jesus  attested  in  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul ; rather  in  all  important  matters  the  echoes  of  Jesus’ 
sayings  are  heard  in  Paul,  and  there  is  not  only  a whole  multi- 
tude of  details  which  Paul  knows  and  transmits,  but  also  all  the 
distinguishing  traits  of  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  His  na- 
ture are  preserved  to  us  by  Paul.  There  is  therefore  a great 
deal,  if  we  do  not  carry  the  old  prejudice  with  us  to  these 
Epistles  which  are  after  all  occasional  writings  and  are  not 
written  with  the  express  design  of  informing  us  of  Jesus.” 

Even  Schmiedel’s  own  pupil,  Arno  Neumann,  indeed,  re- 
bukes the  madness  of  his  teacher,  when,  in  the  Introduction 
to  the  little  Life  of  Jesus,  to  the  English  translation  of 
which  Schmiedel  contributed  a Preface,  coming  to  speak 
of  Paul’s  testimony  to  Jesus,  he  tells  us  that  to  give  any 
scientific  character  to  the  denial  of  Jesus’  existence,  we 
must  first  push  incontinently  out  of  the  path  that  “historical 
Rock  whose  name  is  Paul.”  By  Paul,  the  genuineness  of 
whose  chief  Epistles  is  indubitable,  he  adds,®’ 

“there  are  accredited  not  only  the  manifestation  {Auftreten)  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  general.  His  epoch,  the  peculiarity  of  His  char- 
acter, and  His  death,  but  also  some  of  His  fundamental  ideas. 
His  twelve  disciples,  and  the  remarkable  impression  He  must 
have  made,” — 

in  a word,  the  entire  fact  and  figure  of  Jesus.  But  that  the 
^ St.  Paul,  the  Man  and  his  Work.  E.  T.,  1906,  pp.  316,  321:  the 
whole  passage  should  be  read. 

das  "liberale"  Jesnsbild  widerlegt?  1910,  p.  16. 

Jesus,  wer  cr  gescbichtlich  zwr,  1904,  pp.  lo-ii;  E.  T.  pp.  4-5. 
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force  of  Paul’s  testimony  may  be  fully  appreciated  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  original  testimony,  properly  so- 
called  contemporaneous  testimony.®®  Paul,  it  is  true,  was 
not  himself  a companion  of  Jesus;  but  he  connected  him- 
self with  the  Christian  movement  in  its  very  earliest  days, 
lived  in  constant  communication  with  Jesus’  immediate 
disciples,  enjoyed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  learn  at  first 
hand  all  they  knew,  and  wrote  under  their  eye.®®  In  a 
true  sense  his  testimony  is  theirs ; he  is  in  it  their  mouth- 
piece; and  it  is  accordingly  supported  in  all  its  extent  by 
every  line  of  tradition  which  comes  down  from  them.®® 
The  absurdity  of  treating  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the 
sole  source  of  our  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  fairly  matched  by 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  treat  them  as  together  con- 
stituting but  a single  source  of  that  knowledge,  and  that 
a source  of  the  value  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Schmie- 
del  warns  us  not  to  imagine  that  a narrative  which  is 
found  in  all  three  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  comes  to  us 

““Original  authorities,”  according  to  Bernheim  (pp.  413-507)  are 
strictly  only  actual  eye-and-ear-witnesses  of  what  is  narrated.  But  as 
even  these  must  fill  out  what  they  relate  from  the  testimony  of 
others,  it  is  usual  to  widen  the  notion  and  to  call  “contemporary  ac- 
counts which  rest  on  their  own  immediate  perception  and  on  that  of 
other  contemporaries”  “original  authorities.”  This  is  reasonable. 
On  the  other  hand,  E.  A.  Freeman  (^The  Methods  of  Historical  Study, 
1886,  p.  168)  unduly  extends  the  notion  when  he  accords  the  name  of 
“original  authorities”  to  derived  accounts  in  case  the  original  sources 
are  lost.  To  deserve  the  name  of  “original  authorities”  the  element 
of  contemporaneousness  must  not  be  wholly  lacking. 

“Accordingly  Neumann  adds  (p.  ii ; E.  T.  p.  5)  ; “It  is  accordingly 
no  impairment  of  the  value  of  Paul  as  reporter  that  he  never  per- 
sonally 5aw  Jesus;  for  certainly  there  was  nothing  left  lacking  to 
this  new  convert  of  the  most  eager  inquiries  (i  Cor.  xi.  23  ; vii.  10  ff ; 
2 Cor.  X.  18  ff)” 

“Out  of  the  immense  literature  of  the  subject,  cf.  especially;  R.  J. 
Knowling,  The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ,  1905;  Th.  Zahn,  Einleit- 
ung  in  das  N.  Tf  I.  pp.  164  ff  (ix.  § 48,  Anmerkungen  4,  5)  ; R. 
Drescher,  Das  Leben  Jesu  bei  Paulus,  1900;  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  in 
Die  Christliche  Welt  xxiv.  (1910),  col.  151-160;  A.  J.  Mason  Cam- 
bridge Theological  Studies,  edited  by  H.  B.  Swete,  1905,  pp.  425  ff; 
J.  G.  Machen,  Princeton  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  1912,  pp. 
S6i  ff. 
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therefore  accredited  by  three  witnesses;  for,  says  he,  “all 
are  drawing  from  one  source.”®^  But  he  does  not  take 
the  same  trouble  to  warn  us  that  this  one  source  lies,  there- 
fore, distinctly  nearer  to  the  events  it  narrates  than  any  of 
the  three  Gospels  that  have  drawn  from  it;  or  that  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  all  drawn  so  largely  from  it 
accredits  it  as  a very  excellent  source,  everywhere  depend- 
ed upon  in  its  own  day;  or,  even,  that  it  is  not  the  only 
source  from  which  these  Gospels  draw, — that  by  its  side 
lies  another  source,  certainly  equal  in  age  and  value  to  it, 
from  which  two  of  them  at  least  draw,  and  by  their  side 
lie  still  other  sources  from  which  one  or  another  of  them 
draws,  which  need  not  be  inferior  in  either  age  or  value 
to  either  of  them.  If  we  are  to  break  up  the  Gospels  into 
their  sources  and  appeal  rather  to  these  sources  than  to  the 
Gospels  themselves  (which  is -not  the  method  of  procedure 
which  Schmiedel  is  in  act  to  commend  to  us,  presenting  his 
critical  method  rather  as  independent  of  literary  criticism) 
we  do  not  lose  but  profit  by  the  process.  Instead  of  three 
witnesses  of  about  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  we 
have  now  in  view  quite  a number  of  witnesses,  all  earlier 
than  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century,  some  of  them  per- 
haps very  much  earlier;  and  all  commended  to  our  favor- 
able consideration  by  their  selection  as  trustworthy  sources 
of  information  concerning  Jesus  by  writers  so  earnest  and 
careful  as  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  by 
the  remarkable  completeness  of  their  harmony  with  one 
another  in  the  portrait  of  Jesus  which  they  draw,  a har- 
mony which  extends  also  to  the  portrait  of  Jesus  given  us 
by  Paul  and  by  all  other  witnesses  which  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  accept  as  coming  to  us  from  the  same  general  period. 
No  fault  in  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
could  be  more  gross  than  the  obscuring  of  the  existence  or 
of  the  impressiveness  of  this  consistent  tradition  concern- 
ing Jesus,  stretching  back  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Christian  movement.  And  nothing 


Encyclopaedia  Siblica,  col.  1872. 
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requires  to  be  more  strongly  emphasized  than  that  it  is 
just  because  of  the  impressive  consent  of  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  Jesus,  running  back  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to 
the  beginning,  that  critics  whose  presuppositions  will  not 
permit  them  to  accept  this  tradition  as  trustworthy  appeal 
from  literary  criticism  to  historical  criticism  in  an  en- 
deavor to  get  behind  the  consistent  tradition  to  a Jesus  un- 
known to  it.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  come  before  us,  mean- 
while, not  as  new  phenomena  relatively  to  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  which  they  embody,  but  distinctly  as  merely  the 
bearers  of  a tradition  of  the  richest  and  most  consistent 
sort,  which  from  all  that  appears  is  aboriginal;  in  a word, 
as  witnesses  of  really  contemporaneous  value  to  the  Jesus 
who  was  known  by  those  who  companied  with  Him  and 
could  give  first-hand  information  about  Him.  This  great 
fact  is  obscured  by  Schmiedel,  by  suggesting  unreasonably 
late  dates  for  the  composition  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  thus 
lengthening  unwarrantably  the  interval  which  separates 
them  from  the  facts  which  they  narrate;  by  leaving  in  the 
background  the  richness  and  trustworthiness  of  the  tra- 
dition which  bridges  this  interval;  by  treating  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  as  “flying  leaves”  of  wholly  unknown  provenience 
and  value;  and  by  dealing  with  them  as  if  they  were  a 
single  unsupported  document. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Schmiedel  speaks  dog- 
matically upon  all  these  matters.  That  is  not  his  ordinary 
manner.  The  whole  drift  of  his  reasoning  is  towards  a 
late  date  for  the  Gospels;  he  seems  indeed  to  wish  to 
cluster  them  in  the  last  few  years  of  the  century.®^  But  he 
is  careful  to  guard  his  readers  against  supposing  that  it 
would  affect  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  contents  if 
they  should  turn  out  to  be  earlier.  He  says 

“The  chronological  question  is  in  this  instance  a very  sub- 
ordinate one.  Indeed,  even  if  our  Gospels  could  be  shown  to  have 

” Otto  Schmiedel,  who  may  possibly  consider  himself  the  follower 
of  his  brother  in  this  matter,  gives  more  distinctly  the  following 
dates:  Mark,  A.D.  80;  Matthew  90,  with  reworking  up  to  120  or 

even  later;  Luke,  100. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1894. 
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been  written  from  so  A.D.  onwards,  or  even  earlier,  we  should 
not  be  under  any  necessity  to  withdraw  our  conclusions  as  to 
their  contents,  we  should  on  the  contrary  only  have  to  say 
that  the  indubitable  transformation  in  the  original  tradition  had 
taken  place  much  more  rapidly  than  one  might  have  been  ready 
to  suppose.  The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history  cannot  be 
established  by  an  earlier  dating  of  the  Gospels  themselves  in 
any  higher  degree  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  shown  to 
exist,  especially  as  we  know  that  even  in  the  life-time  of 
Jesus  miracles  of  every  sort  were  attributed  to  Him  in  the 
most  confident  manner.  But  as  the  transformation  has  departed 
so  far  from  the  genuine  tradition,  it  is  only  in  the  interest  of 
a better  understanding  and  of  a more  reasonable  appreciation 
of  the  process  that  one  should  claim  for  its  working  out  a 
considerable  period  of  time.” 

On  the  peculiarities  of  the  reasoning  of  this  paragraph  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  comment.  Each  sentence  seems 
to  neutralize  its  immediate  neighbors.  But  in  any  event 
few  will  be  found  to  agree  with  Schmiedel  that  it  will 
make  no  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Gospels  whether  we  place  their  own  composition  about 
A.D.  lOO,  and  that  of  their  chief  sources  about  70;  or  their 
own  composition  somewhere  around  50,  and  that  of  their 
chief  sources — shall  we  say  about  40  or  35,  or  even  earlier? 
To  assert  otherwise  is  indeed  to  deny  a fundamental  canon 
of  criticism.  For  it  is  quite  obvious  that  if  our  Gospels 
were  composed  from  50  to  70  (it  is  our  own  belief  that 
they  were  composed  in  the  sixties)  and  rest  on  sources,  to 
a considerable  extent  recoverable  from  them,  which  come 
from  a period  ten  or  twenty  years — or  more — earlier,  we 
possess  in  them  in  effect  contemporaneous  testimony.  And 
contemporaneous  testimony  of  such  mass  and  constancy 
cannot  be  lightly  neglected.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  a 
transformation  so  great  as  that  which  is  assumed,  taking 
place  so  rapidly  as  in  this  case  it  must  have  done;  though, 
of  course,  this  will  not  appear  formidable  to  Schmiedel 
who  allows  that  Jesus  was  looked  upon  as  a supernatural 
person  even  in  His  lifetime,  thus  admitting  in  effect  that 
it  is  not  a question  of  transformation  with  which  we  are 
concerned  but  a question  of  the  credibility  of  contempora- 
neous testimony.  From  our  point  of  view,  at  any  rate. 
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it  is  not  a matter  of  indifference  whether  the  Gospels  are 
dated  near  lOO  A.D.,  or  between  50  and  70,  and  we  there- 
fore think  it  worth  while  to  insist  that  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  removing  any  of  them  to  a time  later  than  A.D. 
70,  as  even  a Harnack  has  (somewhat  tardily)  come  to 
see.®^ 

No  more  than  the  early  dates  of  the  Gospels  does  Schmie- 
del  dogmatically  deny  the  richness  of  the  tradition  that  lies 
behind  them.  He  even  elsewhere  fully  recognizes  it,  in- 
vestigating with  great  diligence  the  sources  of  the  sources 
and  intimating  the  far-reaching  consequences  which  the 
recognition  of  them  has  upon  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
Gospels. But  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  narratives  he  ignores  altogether  the  fulness 
and  constancy  of  this  historical  tradition  of  which  they  are 
merely  the  vehicles.  We  do  not  forget  that  this  is  in  ac- 
cord with  his  professed  procedure;  that  precisely  what  he 
proposes  to  do  is  to  turn  away  from  literary  criticism  and 
to  seek  to  reach  a decision  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
narratives  by  a historical  criticism  which,  wholly  inde- 

” Cf.  W.  P.  Armstrong,  in  the  Princeton  Biblical  and  Theological 
Studies,  1912,  pp.  348-9:  “With  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  evi- 
dence for  the  early  date  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  their  sources — of 
whatever  kind  and  constitution — being  still  earlier — carry  back  the 
witness  of  the  documents  to  the  time  of  the  eye-witnesses.  And 
among  these  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  factual 
basis  which  underlies  the  tradition  recorded  by  the  Gospels  in  concrete 
and  varying  forms.  To  admit  with  Harnack  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
was  written  before  70  A.D.,  and  early  in  the  sixties  (Neue  Unter- 
suchungen  sur  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  81  ff),  is  to  accept  a fact  which 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  sources  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels, — a fact  which  makes  it  difficult,  as  Harnack  himself  fore- 
saw (Die  Apostelgeschichte,  p.  221.  n.  2),  to  regard  as  legendary 
their  account  of  supernatural  events.  For  if  the  Gospels  embody  the 
view  of  Jesus  which  was  current  in  the  primitive  community  about 
60  A.D., — as  Heitmiiller  admits — or  earlier — as  Harnack’s  dating 
of  Luke  requires — the  rejection  of  their  witness  cannot  be  based 
upon  their  differences  or  upon  purely  historical  considerations.  Re- 
course must  be  had  to  a principle  springing  ultimately  out  of  philo- 
sophical conceptions  by  which  their  unanimous  witness  to  essential 
features  in  their  portraiture  of  Jesus  may  be  set  aside.”  Cf.  also  the 
accompanying  note  i8o. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1862  ff  §§  128-129. 
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pendently  of  literary  criticism,  works  directly  upon  the 
transmitted  material  itself  without  consideration  of  the 
modes  or  channels  of  its  transmission.  But  precisely  what 
we  are  complaining  of  is  the  impropriety  of  this  method. 
It  is  in  essence  an  attempt  to  ignore  a fundamental  fact, 
the  fact,  that  is,  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  stand 
off  in  isolation,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  were, — 
or  even  as  if  they  were  only  possibly — a body  of  inven- 
tions; but  are  known  to  rest  on  a background  of  copious, 
consentient  and  contemporary  historical  tradition.  To  lose 
sight  of  this  fact  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  primary  fact  in 
the  case,  and  to  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
evidence  which  demands  that  well-attested  facts  shall  not 
be  treated  as  unattested  facts.  What  Schmiedel  asks  of 
us  is  to  begin  our  investigation  into  the  credibility  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  by  abstracting  our  attention  from  the 
primary  evidence  of  their  credibility,  viz.,  that  they  are  but 
vehicles  of  a copious  and  unbroken  historical  tradition 
which  is  contemporaneous  with  the  facts  which  it  trans- 
mits. Having  failed  to  shake  this  testimony  by  literary 
criticism  he  proposes — not  to  allow  it  its  due  weight  but — 
to  neglect  it  and  direct  his  assault  upon  the  credibility  of 
the  Gospel-narratives  to  another  point ! 

It  is  part  of  this  studied  disregard  of  the  real  conditions 
of  the  case,  that  Schmiedel  treats  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
documents  of  entirely  unknown  provenience  and  value.  Here 
indeed  he  becomes  even  dogmatic.  He  is  quite  sure  that 
the  Third  Gospel,  for  example,  is  not  the  production  of 
Paul’s  companion,  Luke,  although  he  is  equally  sure  that 
this  Gospel  and  the  Book  of  Acts  are  from  the  same  pen 
he  will  not  concede  to  Luke  even  the  “we”-sections  of  Acts, 
which  he  considers  to  come  from  a different  hand  from  the 
rest  of  the  book.  We  take  it  however,  that, — as  even  a 
Harnack  again  has  come  to  perceive®”^ — a sober  criticism 
Ibid.,  col.  1893. 

“’See  especially  nos.  i.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Harnack’s  New  Testament 
Studies  (Crown  Theological  Library,  xx.,  xxvii.,  xxxiii.)  ; Luke  the 
Physician,  1907;  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  1909;  The  Date  of  the 
Acts  and  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  1911. 
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must  allow  that  Acts  is  all  of  a piece — “we”-passages  and 
all — and  Acts  and  the  Third  Gospel  are  from  the  same 
hand,  and  this  hand  is  that  to  which  a constant  historical 
tradition  has  from  the  earliest  times  ascribed  both  books, — 
that  of  Luke.  This  being  so,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  which  belongs  to  a book  by  a known 
author,  of  known  opportunities  to  inform  himself  of  the 
subject-matter  of  which  he  treats,  and  of  known  will  and 
capacity  to  treat  that  subject-matter  worthily.  Luke  is 
known  to  have  been  an  educated  physician,  who  as  a com- 
panion of  Paul’s  was  exceptionally  favorably  situated  for 
learning  the  facts  concerning  Jesus.  Whatever  Paul  knew, 
he  knew.  Whatever  was  known  by  other  companions  of 
Paul’s  into  contact  with  whom  he  came,  some  of  whom 
(as  for  example  John  Mark)  had  come  out  of  the  circle 
of  Jesus’  immediate  disciples,  he  knew.  He  even  visited 
Jerusalem  in  company  with  Paul;  and  resided  with  him 
for  two  years  at  Caesarea  in  touch  with  primitive  dis- 
ciples. What  such  a writer  has  given  us  concerning  Jesus, 
set  down  in  such  an  obviously  painstaking  narrative, — es- 
pecially when  it  proves  to  be  wholly  at  one  with  what  is 
given  us  by  Paul,  as  well  as  by  his  fellow  evangelists  in 
equally  painstaking  narratives,  and  indeed  with  the  whole 
previous  tradition  so  far  as  that  tradition  can  be  pene- 
trated,— cannot  be  treated  simply  as  floating  reports.®® 

®’It  may  conduce  to  a better  understanding  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
Luke  as  a biographer  if  we  will  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  an  analogous 
case.  Why  is  not  Luke’s  relation  to  the  subjects  he  deals  with  in 
his  Gospel  much  the  same  as  that  of,  say,  Mr.  Qement  R.  Shorter 
to  the  Brontes?  Mr.  Shorter  did  not  know  the  Brontes.  But  he 
has  diligently  sought  out  the  facts  from  those  who  knew  them,  and 
from  those  who  have  described  them  at  first  hand.  His  title  page 
very  fairly  parallels  Luke's  prologue:  “The  Brontes:  Life  and 
Letters.  Being  an  attempt  to  present  a full  and  final  record  of  the 
lives  of  the  three  sisters,  Charlotte,  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte,  from  the 
Biographies  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  others,  and  from  numerous  hitherto 
unpublished  Manuscripts  and  Letters.”  That  is  not  far  from  the  way 
Luke  might  have  phrased  his  title  page:  “Jesus  Christ:  Life  and 

Teachings.  Being  an  attempt  to  present  a trustworthy  record  of  His 
life  from  the  biographies  which  have  been  published  of  Him,  and 
from  hitherto  unpublished  recollections  communicated  by  those  who 
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With  elements  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case  like  these 
clearly  in  mind,  we  shall  know  what  estimate  to  place  on 
the  extremely  sceptical  attitude  which  Schmiedel  takes  up 
with  reference  to  the  Synoptic  narratives.  He  does  not 
approach  them  with  the  deference  due  to  an  exceptionally 
well-attested  historical  tradition,  but  with  an  already  active 
assumption  of  their  untrustworthiness,  in  the  portrait  of 
Jesus  which  they  transmit.  Of  this  assumption  no  justifica- 
tion is  possible  and  none  is  attempted.  We  cannot  rank 
as  such  the  pages  in  which  there  are  accumulated  elements 
in  the  Synoptic  narratives  “which  for  any  reason  arising 
either  from  the  substance  or  from  considerations  of  liter- 
ary criticism”  seem  to  Schmiedel  “doubtful  or  wrong 
and  which  he  closes  with  the  words : “The  foregoing  sec- 
tions may  have  sometimes  seemed  to  raise  a doubt  whether 
any  credible  elements  were  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels  at 
all  ”100  these  sections  register  the  effects  not  the 

knew  Him.”  Of  course,  this  is  second-hand  biography;  Luke,  like 
Mr.  Shorter,  belongs  to  the  second  generation.  But,  like  Mr.  Shorter, 
he  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  to  learn  the  truth,  and 
exhibits  exceptional  zeal  in  ascertaining  and  recording  the  truth 
of  the  matters  with  which  he  deals.  In  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  wrote  the  trustworthiness  of  his  communications,  and  particularly 
of  the  general  portraiture  he  gives  of  Jesus,  is  not  lessened, — it  is 
perhaps  even  enhanced — by  his  secondariness.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  cannot  be  superseded ; but  Mr.  Shorter’s  account  is 
not  inferior  in  trustworthiness  to  it.  The  sources  from  which  Luke 
drew  are,  of  course,  more  original  than  his  own  narrative;  but  his 
narrative  resting  on  these  written  sources,  supplemented  by  his  own  in- 
quiries, does  not  yield  in  trustworthiness  to  them.  It  is,  in  fact,  just 
these  sources  themselves,  tested  and  supplemented  by  competent  in- 
quiry in  original  quarters,  and  these  sources  do  not  lose  but  increase 
in  value  by  being  incorporated  in  such  a work  as  Luke’s.  By  all 
means  let  us  go  back  to  the  Narrative-Source,  and  to  the  Discourse- 
Source,  and  to  any  other  sources  we  can  identify,  so  far  as  we 
can  isolate  them;  but  let  us  not  fancy  that  out  of  Luke  they  are  more 
trustworthy  than  they  are  in  Luke,  or  that  the  cement  in  which  Luke 
imbeds  them  is  less  trustworthy  than  they  are — this  cement  itself  is 
from  original  sources.  It  is  not  merely  what  Mr.  Shorter  repeats 
from  Mrs.  Gaskell  or  other  formal  biographies  which  is  worthy  of 
credit  in  his  book. 

'‘’Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1873-1881;  §§  132-138. 
col.  1882. 
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cause  of  the  scepticism  with  which  Schmiedel  approaches 
the  Synoptic  narratives  and  form  a body  of  what  is  little 
better  than  special  pleading.  Nowhere  are  the  Synoptic 
narratives  given  the  benefit  of  the  presumption  which  lies  in 
their  favor;  that  is  to  say,  nowhere  is  any  consideration 
shown  to  the  weight  of  the  historical  tradition  of  which  they 
are  but  the  vehicles,  and  which  confessedly  stretches  back  to 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Christian  movement.  The  one 
aim  of  all  his  criticism  is  to  set  aside  this  tradition;  the 
principle  he  invokes  is  that  of  contradiction;  and  the  effect 
of  his  criticism  is  to  substitute  for  the  portrait  of  Jesus 
handed  down  by  the  entire  tradition  a new  portrait  related 
to  it  as  its  precise  opposite.^®^ 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  extreme  scepticism  as 
over  against  the  whole  historic  tradition  Schmiedel  re- 
ceives no  encouragement  whatever  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  historians.  We  have  only  to  glance  over  even  the 
brief  extracts  we  have  cited^®^  from  the  methodologists  to 
perceive  in  how  different  a spirit  historians  are  accustomed 
to  approach  their  task.  The  attitude  they  commend  to  us 
is  one  of  general  deference  to  positive  testimony;  and  if 
they  point  out  conditions  which  in  particular  instances  may 
rightly  modify  this  deference  or  even  neutralize  it,  and 
indicate  methods  of  procedure  by  which,  when  suspicion 
is  justified,  the  more  trustworthy  elements  of  a tradition 
may  be  sifted  out,  they  never  suggest  an  attitude  of 
general  scepticism  as  over  against  positive  testimony;  they 
even  expressly  deny  the  propriety  of  altogether  rejecting 
positive  testimony  on  merely  internal  grounds.  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  recommendations  of  the  methodologists  is 
towards  respect  to  positive  testimony,  and  they  test  it  with 
a view  rather  to  discovering  what  we  can  most  completely 
trust  than  with  a view  to  disregarding  it  in  principle. 

’“Johannes  WeisS,  Jesus  von  Nazareth,  etc.,  1910,  pp.  84-85  has  some 
wise  words  on  “the  really  morbid  scepticism”  which  is  too  often  per- 
mitted by  modern  critics  (his  example  is  Wrede)  to  intrude  between 
the  source  and  the  reader. 

See  above  pp.  234-6. 
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Schmiedel,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  the  rejection  of  the 
tradition  in  principle  although  it  is  exceptionally  copiously 
and  harmoniously  attested;  and  sets  himself  to  seek  in  it 
not  the  most  trustworthy  elements  in  a generally  trust- 
worthy tradition,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  whole  positive 
testimony  may  be  given  its  rightful  coloring  and  validity; 
but  encysted  elements  of  an  underlying  truth  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  testimony,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  can 
reverse  the  tradition  and  recover  the  lost  truth  submerged 
by  it.  For  a procedure  of  this  sort,  applied  to  a historical 
tradition  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
supported  as  that  tradition  is  by  a wealth  of  extraneous 
testimony  such  for  example  as  that  of  Paul,  and 
traceable  as  it  is  back  to  contemporary  sources,  it  is  safe 
to  say  no  support  can  be  found  in  the  recognized  practice  of 
secular  historians.  It  is  in  fact  not  a historical  procedure 
which  is  proposed  at  all ; it  is  pure  anti-historism — a bold  at- 
tempt to  pour  history  into  the  mould  of  an  a priori  construc- 
tion. Against  such  a procedure  the  methodologists  protest 
with  all  their  strength.  No  one  has  less  their  respect  than 
the  critic  who — as  Bouche-Leclercq  expresses  it — “after 
having  discredited  all  his  witnesses,  claims  to  put  himself  in 
their  place,  and  sees  with  their  eyes  something  quite  different 
from  what  they  saw.”^®®  “The  one  thing  which  is  illegiti- 
mate for  criticism,”  remarks  H.  B.  George,^®^  “is  to  assume 
that  it  can  divine  the  truth  underlying  the  existing  nar- 
rative, which  it  declares  to  be  more  or  less  fabulous.”^®® 
Certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  a historical  tradition 
like  that  transmitted  to  us  in  the  narratives  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  to  be  reversed  on  the  faith  of  fragments  of  a 

Quoted  by  Seignobos,  in  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  History,  1898,  p.  156,  note  2. 

Historical  Evidence,  1909,  p.  69.  He  adds:  “It  can  put  forward 
conjectures  and  they  may  seem  probable;  but  nothing  can  transform 
them  into  ascertained  facts.” 

““F.  J.  A.  Hort  long  ago  warned  us  that  “criticism  is  not  dangerous 
except  when  as  in  so  much  Christian  criticism,  it  is  merely  the  tool 
for  reaching  a result  not  itself  believed  in  on  that  ground,  but  on  the 
ground  of  speculative  postulates”  (Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  177). 
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rival  tradition  which,  if  not  older  (for  there  can  scarcely 
be  a tradition  older  than  that  which  confessedly  was  shared 
by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus)  is  yet  truer,  imbedded 
in  it  like  flies  in  amber,  then  these  fragments  of  the  truer 
tradition  must  authenticate  themselves  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty as  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  which  is 
to  be  replaced  by  them.  Schmiedel,  in  point  of  fact,  does 
not  fail  to  claim  this  absolute  contrariety  with  the  tradition 
in  which  they  are  imbedded  for  his  “pillar-passages.”  It 
is  because  he  finds  imbedded  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  oc- 
casional statements  which  run  absolutely  counter  to  it  in 
its  fundamental  tendency,  and  therefore  cannot  owe  their 
origin  to  the  invention  of  those  to  whom  this  narrative  (im- 
mediately or  ultimately)  is  due,  that  he  feels  able  to  point 
to  them  as  fragments  of  an  underlying  truer  tradition 
which  would  have  perished  save  for  the  vitality  of  these 
fragments.  They  were  too  firmly  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus  to  be  passed  by;  and  have  there- 
fore been  taken  up  into  the  growing  legend  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  real  Jesus,  which  it  was  obliterating.  When 
we  come  to  scrutinize  these  relics  of  truer  recollection, 
howeyer,  we  are  surprised  to  note  how  little  they  are  able 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  argument  which  is  erected  upon 
them.  Schmiedel  selects  nine  of  them  for  special  remark. 
He  intimates  that  these  are  by  no  means  all  that  might  be 
gathered  out  of  the  fabric  of  the  narrative.^”®  But  it  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  whole  body ; and  indeed  that  they  present  the  clearest 
and  most  convincing  instances  of  the  phenomenon  adverted 
to.  Schmiedel  himself  divides  them  into  two  categories. 
Five  of  them,  he  tells  us,  “throw  light  on  Jesus’  figure  as 
a whole;”  the  other  four  “have  a special  bearing  on  His 
character  as  a worker  of  wonders. To  speak  more 
plainly  the  five  former  of  them  are  supposed  to  stand  in 
irreconcilable  contradiction  with  the  deification  of  Jesus 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  Christian  community ; the  latter 

“*  See  e.g..  Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xiii. 

^ Die  Person  Jesu,  etc.,  p.  7.  E.  T.  p.  18. 
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four  are  supposed  to  stand  in  equally  irreconcilable  con- 
tradiction with  the  ascription  of  miracles  in  the  strict 
sense  to  Jesus,  which  had  also  become  the  custom  of  the 
Christian  community.  On  the  basis  of  the  former  five 
Schmiedel  thinks  that  we  are  entitled  to  assert  that  Jesus 
was  originally  fully  understood  by  His  followers  to  be 
merely  a human  being;  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  four  that 
He  was  equally  fully  understood  by  His  followers  originally 
to  be  a wholly  non-miraculous  man.  The  two  classes  of 
statements  together  make  it  clear  that  Jesus  was  not  at 
first  the  object  of  worship  by  His  followers;  they  are 
“not  consistent  with  the  worship  in  which  Jesus  came  to  be 
held “they  are  appropriate  only  to  a man,  and  could  never 
by  any  possibility  have  been  written  had  the  author  been 
thinking  of  a demi-god.”^°® 

Now,  the  singular  thing  is,  that  some  of  the  “pillar- 
passages,”  at  least,  even  with  the  meaning  which  Schmiedel 
puts  upon  them,  do  not  obviously  have  the  directly  con- 
tradictory bearing  upon  the  attribution  of  deity  or  of  the 
possession  of  supernatural  powers  to  Jesus,  which  is  as- 
cribed to  them,  and  which  is  required  of  them  if  they  are 
to  serve  the  function  put  upon  them.  It  is  not  immediately 
apparent,  for  example,  that  the  statement  in  Mk.  iii.  21  to 
the  effect  “that  His  relations  held  Him  to  be  beside  Him- 
seif”io9  contradicts  the  attribution  of  deity  to  Jesus.  Why 
must  a divine  Jesus  be  supposed  to  have  been  fully  un- 
derstood “in  the  days  of  His  flesh,”  even  by  those  nearest 
to  Him?  Or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  why  should  not  wor- 
shipers of  Jesus  even  invent  such  a statement?  “As  if,” 
exclaims  Friedrich  Steudel,^^®  with  considerable  force,  “a 
poet  would  depreciate  his  hero,  by  representing  him  as  one 
who  was  misunderstood  in  his  closest  surroundings!”  As 
if,  in  a word,  the  tendency  of  such  an  incident  as  is  here 
recorded  might  not  easily  be, — on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  a mythical  account  of  a divine  being  for 

Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xvii. 

'’‘^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881;  cf.  Das  vierte  Evangeliiim,  p.  18. 

P.  89. 
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a time  on  earth — precisely  to  show  His  greatness  by  rep- 
resenting that  not  only  did  His  enemies  accuse  Him  of 
working  wonders  by  the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  but  His 
very  friends  thought  Him  mad.  And  certainly  Schmiedel 
himself  must  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  including  among 
his  “pillar-passages”  Mk.  xiii.  32  {cf  Mt.  xxiv.  36),“^ 
in  which,  if  Jesus  is  made  to  confess  that  there  was  at  least 
one  thing  He  did  not  know.  He  is  at  the  same  time  made  to, 
range  Himself  in  dignity  of  being  above  the  angels — and 
on  the  side  of  God  in  contrast  with  even  the  highest  of 
creatures.  Upon  others  of  the  “pillar-passages”  a most  un- 
natural meaning  has  to  be  imposed  before  they  can  be 
thought  of  in  that  connection.  For  example,  in  the  nar- 
rative connected  with  Jesus’  warning  of  His  disciples  to 
beware  of  “the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  Herod”  (Mk. 
viii.  15,  cf.  Mt.  xvi.  6),  it  is  only  by  the  most  sinuous  ex- 
egesis that  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  miracles 
of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  and  the  four  thousand 
(both  of  which  are  narrated  both  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark) 
are  only  “transformed  parables” — though  even  if  they  were, 
that  fact  would  scarcely  prove  that  Jesus  never  wrought  mir- 
acles. So,  it  is  not  a natural  interpretation  which  reduces 
Jesus’  enumeration  of  His  miraculous  works  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist’s  message  (Mt.  xi.  5,  Lk. 
V.  22),  to  a series  of  figurative  statements  which  mean  only 
that  He  was  exercising  notable  spiritual  power  among  the 
people — though  again,  even  were  that  the  true  interpreta- 
tion, it  would  scarcely  prove  that  Jesus  wrought  no  mir- 
acles. At  the  most,  it  would  suggest  that  He  laid  greater 
stress  on  His  spiritual  than  on  His  physical  miracles;  and 
surely  that  is  obvious  enough  in  any  case.  It  is  unreason- 
able, further,  to  insist  on  an  interpretation  of  Jesus’  refusal 
to  give  a “sign”  (Mk.  viii.  12,  cf.  Mt.  xv.  4,  and  further  Mt. 
xii.  39,  Lk.  xi.  29)  which  makes  it  a categorical  declaration 
on  Jesus’  part  that  He  would  work  in  no  circumstances 
any  sort  of  miracle,  and  therefore  a confession  by  Him 


See  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  p.  22. 
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that  He  could  work  no  miracle.  The  context  suggests  a 
very  different  interpretation,  and  Schmiedel  himself  is  free 
elsewhere  to  point  out  a distinction  between  miracles  as  such 
and  miracles  as  “signs.”“^  Similarly,  it  is  an  unreasonable 
interpretation  of  Jesus’  inability  to  work  miracles  at  Nazar- 
eth (Mk.  vi.  5:  “He  could  not”)  to  make  it  teach 
that  it  was  never  He  that  worked  miracles,  but  the  people 
themselves  by  the  ardor  of  their  faith;  and  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  real  Jesus  wrought  no  other  wonders  than 
“faith  cures. The  narrative  itself  includes  in  the 
broader  category  of  “mighty  works”,  as  of  like  supernatural 
character  with  them,  these  “faith  cures”  (if  we  insist  on 
describing  them  by  this  name)  which  He  worked  also  at 
Nazareth ; attributes  these  “mighty  works”  to  Him  as  ordi- 
nary acts;^^^  and  leaves  no  other  interpretation  possible  than 
that  His  “inability”  to  work  these  mighty  works  at  Nazar- 
eth was  a moral  and  not  a natural  “inability”;  it  was  un- 
suitable for  Him  to  do  so.^^®  Even  were  it  otherwise  it  still 
would  not  be  clear  why  a limitation  upon  Jesus’  power  to 
work  miracles  imposed  by  unbelief  should  argue  a general 
inability  in  Him  to  work  miracles.  Precisely  what  Jesus 
meant  to  imply  when  He  declared  that  speaking  against  His 
person  might  be  forgiven,  while  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 

^ Ibid.,  pp.  15  ff. 

^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  §§  141,  144;  e.g.  col.  1885:  “It  is  quite 

permissible  for  us  to  regard  as  historical  only  those  of  the  class 
which  even  at  the  present  day  physicians  are  able  to  effect  by  psychical 
methods”  . . . ; Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  17.  The  same  con- 
clusion is  reached  on  the  same  grounds  by  W.  Heitmiiller,  Schiele 
and  Zscharnack’s  Die  Religion,  etc..  III.  1912,  p.  372. 

Mk.  vi.  2,  5 : “Whence  hath  this  man  these  things — and  what  mean 
such  mighty  works  wrought  by  His  hands  ?"  “And  He  could  there  do 
no  mighty  work  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a few  sick  folk, 
and  healed  them.” 

Cf.  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1912,  p.  14:  “The  verdict  passed  on  Nazareth  to  the  effect  that,  owing 
to  the  unbelief  He  encountered  there,  Jesus  could  work  no  miracle 
(Mk.  vi.  5),  has  often  been  misconstrued.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
the  people’s  mistrust  deprived  Him  of  Messianic  power;  it  is  rather 
that  the  ethical  conditions  of  reception  being  absent,  a moral  impossi- 
bility existed  that  He  should  put  His  power  in  active  operation.” 
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Spirit  would  not  be  forgiven  (Mt.  xii.  31)  may  be  an  open 
question.”®  But  it  is  not  obvious  that  He  must  have  meant 
that  His  person  was  inferior  in  dignity  to  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  Schmiedel  assumes;^”  and  if  He  did,  it  is  not 
obvious  that  this  implies  a self-confession  of  His  mere  hu- 
manity. It  may  be  plausible  to  argue  that  He  refuses  the 
address  “Good  Master”  (Mk.  x.  17)  and  in  doing  so  spoke 
out  of  a human  consciousness ; but  this  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as  certain,  or  even 
probable, — or,  we  might  justly  add,  even  possible. The  cry 
of  dereliction  on  the  cross  (Mt.  xv.  34)  certainly  seems  the 
expression  of  a human  consciousness,  though  why  of  a 
merely  human  consciousness  does  not  appear.”®  If  then 
recognition  of  Jesus  as  human  is  equivalent  to  denying 
Him  to  be  divine,  there  is  a single  passage  among  Schmie- 
del’s  nine  which  clearly  contradicts  the  ascription  of  deity 
to  Jesus:  and  others  of  them  may,  no  doubt,  be  put  for- 
ward with  more  or  less  plausibility  in  the  same  interest,  if 
we  are  set  upon  making  out  an  argument  vi  et  arniis.  But 
to  advance  these  passages  as  definitely  inconsistent  with  the 
attribution  of  deity  or  miracles  to  Jesus,  so  inconsistent  that 
they  must  be  recognized  as  remnants  of  a truer  tradition  of 
a merely  human,  non-miraculous  Jesus,  and  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a structure  which  must  supersede  the  portrait  of 

“•  W.  Liitgert,  Die  Liebe  im  N.  T.,  1905,  p.  99,  wishes  to  explain  the 
passage  from  the  general  principle  that  Jesus’  anger  burns  against 
offenses  against  God,  never  against  offenses  against  Himself ; “The 
same  simple  rule  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  declaration  about  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit.  What  is  spoken  against  the  Son  of  Man, 
that  is,  against  Him  personally,  Jesus  pardons ; what  on  the  other 
hand  is  spoken  against  the  Spirit,  that  is,  against  God, — that  is  un- 
pardonable.” 

Das  vierte  Evangelium,  p.  33.  Cf.  the  good  reply  of  Karl  Thieme, 
Die  christliche  Demut,  I.  1906,  p.  139,  who  says  that  the  clause  “and 
whosoever  shall  say  a word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  for- 
given him”  here  has  the  same  effect  as  the  clause  “nor  yet  the  Son”  in 
xxiv.  26,  and  is  “less  an  offensive  minification  than  a great  glorification 
of  Jesus.” 

Cf.  what  Karl  Thieme  has  to  say,  as  cited,  pp.  106  ff. 

Schmiedel  himself  will  not  admit  that  it  tvas  a cry  of  despair 
(Jesus  in  Modern  Criticism,  p.  50). 
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the  divine,  miraculous  Jesus  drawn  in  the  Synoptic  tra- 
dition, and  in  all  other  extant  tradition,  can  strike  us  as 
nothing  but  a counsel  of  despair. 

A further  consideration,  which  has  already  been  hinted 
at  in  passing,  requires  emphasizing  at  this  point.  W.  B. 
Smith  has  urged  with  some  persistency  that  if  these  “pillar- 
passages”  are  really  inconsistent  with  the  Synoptic  tradi- 
tion, the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  strangely  un- 
aware of  it.  That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  record  these  state- 
ments must,  he  thinks,  at  least  be  recognized  as  evidence 
that  their  asserted  inconsistency  with  the  fundam.ental  ten- 
dency of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  is  imaginary.  And  then 
Smith  adds  with  force 

“They  may  seem  to  us  what  they  will;  in  the  view  of  the 
authors  of  the  Gospels,  who  were  worshippers  of  Jesus,  they 
certainly  were  not  incompatible  with  that  worship.  The  ground 
of  this  contention  is  obvious.  Had  these  passages  been  felt 
as  irreconcilable  with  worship  of  Jesus,  with  the  cult  of  Jesus 
as  a God,  they  would  have  been  altered,  and  their  disharmony 
corrected.”  j 

It  is  easy,  no  doubt  to  rejoin  that  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
conceivable or  even  unexampled  that  inconsistent  elements 
of  fact  should  be  preserved  in  a growing  legend;  this  is, 
as  Bernheim  expresses  it,^^^  the  'homage  which  legend 
pays  to  truth,  and  it  may  easily  occur  without  consciousness, 
or  at  least  clear  consciousness,  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  As  to  the  harmonizing  of  these  statements  with  the 
legend,  why,  is  it  not  part  of  Schmiedel’s  contention  that  this 
is  precisely  what  was  done,  and  that  we  can  trace  the  pro- 
cess in  the  Synoptic  record  itself  This  rejoinder  scarce- 

Ecce  Deus,  etc.,  p.  179.  Cf.  the  summary  on  p.  181 : “I  permit 

myself  to  repeat : The  mere"  fact  that  a declaration  or  an  act  is  as- 
cribed to  Jesus  by  the  author  of  a Gospel  is  a positive  proof  that  it 
did  not  stand  in  conscious  contradiction  to  the  conception  of  Jesus 
held  by  that  author;  and  it  is  moreover  not  probable  tl\at  an  uncon- 
scious contradiction  is  present,  for  these  Gospels  are  very  unusually 
well  thought-out  works”. 

Lehrbuch  der  historischen  Methode,  p.  523  (see  above  pp.  234-5). 

•“Preface  to  Neumann,  p.  xi. : “I,  of  set  purpose,  selected  only 

those  passages  in  which  it  is  possible  to  show  from  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  themselves  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  worship  in 
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ly,  however,  meets  the  objection.  The  Synoptic  Gospels 
are  not  simply  sections  of  a growing  legend,  gradually 
working  its  way  to  the  consistent  presentation  of  a ger- 
minal conception.  They  are,  each  of  them,  the  careful 
composition  of  a thoughtful,  alert  writer  alive  to  his  pur- 
poses to  his  finger-tips.  And  the  method  by  which  the 
supposed  progressive  harmonization  of  the  incongruous 
elements  of  truth  with  the  demands  of  the  legend  is  de- 
tected, is  one  of  extreme  untrustworthiness,  in  the  con- 
clusions of  which,  to  speak  frankly,  no  dependence  what- 
ever can  be  placed.  The  general  canon  which  governs  it 
is  justly  challenged  as  without  foundation  in  fact;^^®  and 
the  processes  by  which  under  this  general  canon  findings  are 
reached  in  individual  cases  are  fatally  mechanical  and  con- 
fessedly capable  of  making  out  an  equally  plausible  case 
for  any  finding  desired. After  all  said,  we  must  revert 
to  the  fundamental  canon  of  all  criticism  of  this  order, 
emphasized  as  such  by  all  the  Methodologists.^^®  We  must 
not  impute  ourselves  to  the  writers  we  are  criticising,  but 

which  Jesus  came  to  be  held.  Thus,  they  are  all  of  them  found  only 
in  one  Gospel,  or  at  most  in  two ; the  second  and  third,  or  the  third, 
either  omits  the  passage  in  question,  although  by  universal  consent, 
the  author  who  omits  must  have  known  at  least  one  of  the  Gospels  in 
which  it  occurs,  or  the  source  from  which  it  was  drawn ; or,  al- 
ternatively, he  turns  it  round,  often  with  great  ingenuity  and  boldness, 
in  such  a manner  that  it  loses  the  element  which  makes  it  open  to 
exception  from  the  point  of  view  of  a worshipper  of  Jesus.”  Cf.  Jesus 
m Modern  Criticism,  p.  16;  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  p.  17;  Encyclo- 
paedia Biblica,  col.  1872. 

““Thus,  for  example,  Franz  Dibelius,  Das  Abendmahl,  1911,  re- 
marks that  the  canon  of  literary  criticism,  which  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed, runs : “Where  there  are  differing  accounts,  that  one  deserves 

the  most  credit  which  is  the  simplest,  that  is,  commonly,  which  is  the 
briefest;  where  important  elements  of  the  one  are  lacking  in  another, 
they  are  later,  interpolated  additions”  (p.  2)  ; and  then  he  criticises 
its  validity  sharply  (p.  7). 

Schmiedel  himself  remarks  {Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1846)  that 
“every  assertion,  no  matter  how  evident,  as  to  the  priority  of  one 
evangelist  and  the  posteriority  of  another  in  any  given  passage,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  turned  the  other  way  round  by  quite  a number 
of  scholars  of  repute. 

Cf.  Bernheim  above,  p.  235 ; Seignobos,  above,  pp.  235-6. 
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must  judge  of  alleged  contradictions  occurring  in  their 
narratives  not  from  our  own  point  of  view  but  from  theirs. 
We  cannot  avoid  raising  the  question,  therefore,  whether 
the  statements  declared  in  Schmiedel’s  “pillar-passages” 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  historical  tradition  embodied  in 
the  Synoptic  narratives  merely  seem  to  us  incompatible 
with  the  fundamental  tendency  of  that  tradition,  or  are 
such  as  must  have  been  felt  by  the  authors  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  themselves  to  be  contradictory  to  their  fundamental 
conception  of  Jesus.  In  the  former  case  we  may  perhaps 
be  in  a position  to  pronounce  the  legend  of  Jesus,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  not  quite  self-consistent; 
that  is  our  own  affair  and  concerns  only  our  personal  at- 
titude towards  the  figure  of  Jesus.  It  is  only  in  the  latter 
case  that  we  should  be  in  a position  to  point  to  such  pas- 
sages as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a better  tradition  un- 
derlying the  Synoptic  tradition  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
latter  should  be  corrected.  When  this  only  relevant  ques- 
tion is  fairly  faced  it  is  by  no  means  impertinent  to  point 
out  that  if  the  statements  of  the  “pillar-passages”  are  really 
inconsistent  with  the  historical  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  it  is  strange  that  these  Gospels  are  so 
completely  unconscious  of  it. 

In  point  of  fact  the  argument  based  on  the  “pillar- 
passages”  has  been  pushed  through  with  very  little  con- 
sideration for  the  point  of  view  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or 
of  the  historical  tradition  they  represent.  It  has  been  made 
to  run  much  as  follows.  The  Synoptic  Gospels  represent 
a tradition  in  which  worship  of  Jesus  is  the  dominating 
feature : they  make  it  their  business  to  present  before  ador- 
ing eyes  the  figure  of  a divine,  miraculous  Jesus:  but  we 
find  embedded  in  their  narrative  statements  which  present 
to  us  the  figure  of  a human  Jesus,  a Jesus  with  the  limita- 
tions that  belong  to  a man:  these  statements  must  be  as 
yet  unassimilated  fragments  of  a truer  tradition:  other- 
wise their  presence  in  this  tradition  of  a divine  Jesus  would 
be  unaccountable:  we  must,  therefore,  base  our  conception 
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of  the  real  Jesus  on  these  unassimilated  fragments,  and  re- 
ject all  in  the  tradition  embodied  in  these  Gospels  which  is 
inconsistent  with  them.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
Jesus  must  have  been  either  divine  or  human;  so  that  the 
discovery  of  a Jesus  who  was  human  abolishes  the  legend 
of  a Jesus  who  was  divine.  The  question  is  never  once 
raised  whether,  in  the  sense  of  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
Jesus  might  not  have  been  both  divine  and  human.  If 
that  question  were  raised  and  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
then  the  inconsistency  with  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  the 
statements  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  “pillar-passages’^ 
would  at  once  vanish,  and  the  whole  argument  founded  on 
it  evaporate.  At  best  it  would  remain  only  a new  mode 
of  putting  the  common  “Liberal”  procedure  of  setting  over 
against  one  another  the  divine  and  human  traits  ascribed 
to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  and,  on  the  assumption  that  both 
cannot  be  true,  choosing  the  human  and  rejecting  the  di- 
vine. Its  only  advantage  over  the  ordinary  presentation 
of  that  argument  would  be  in  its  concentration  of  the  evi- 
dence of  a human  Jesus  into  a few  passages,  set  forth  as 
its  quintessence.  It  could  claim  superior  validity  over 
the  common  “Liberal”  argument  only  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  passages  in  which  it  concentrates  the  essence  of 
the  argument  for  a human  Jesus  present  to  our  view  an 
exclusively  human  Jesus,  that  is,  a Jesus  who  is  in  such 
a sense  human  that  He  cannot  also  be  divine.  These  mat- 
ters will  require  some  brief  consideration. 

That  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists,  while  truly  God  and 
as  such  claiming  our  worship  is  not  exclusively  God,  but 
also  man,  ought  not  in  these  days  to  require  argument  to 
prove.  Certainly  for  those  who  hold  the  position  of 
Schmiedel  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  dating  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  all  motive  for  failure  to  recognize  the 

“*Thus,  for  example,  Johannes  Weiss  (Jesus  von  Nazareth,  pp. 
132-133)  enumerates  first  the  divine  traits  attributed  to  Jesus  in  Mark, 
and  then  the  human  traits — and  concludes  that  the  divine  traits  be- 
long to  the  Jesus  of  legend  and  the  human  to  the  Jesus  of  fact.  See 
The  American  Journal  of  Theology  xv.  (1911),  pp.  553-5. 
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divine-human  character  of  the  Jesus  of  these  Gospels 
would  seem  to  be  removed.  To  say  no  more,  the  Jesus 
of  Paul  is  distinctly  conceived  as  a divine  person  who  be- 
came man  on  a mission  of  mercy  for  men,^^'^  and  His  true 
humanity  is  as  persistently  presupposed  as  His  deity  it- 
self. If  He  is  in  His  essential  nature  rich,  He  became  poor 
that  by  His  poverty  we  might  become  rich;  if  He  subsists 
in  His  proper  nature  “in  the  form  of  God,”  He  did  not 
consider  His  being  on  an  equality  with  God  so  precious 
but  that  for  the  good  of  men  He  was  willing  to  take  “the 
form  of  a servant He  was  no  less,  as  concerns  His  flesh, 
of  Israel,  of  the  seed  of  David,  than  He  was  in  His  higher 
nature  “God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.”  And  Paul  does 
not  present  this  conception  as  a novelty,  a peculiarity  of 
His  personal  thought,  an  invention  of  His  own.  He  tells 
us  distinctly,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  common 
faith  of  the  Christian  communities  among  which  he  moved : 
“for  ye  know,”  says  he,  “the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  although  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He 
became  poor.”  What  reason  is  there  for  doubting  that  it 
was  the  conception  of  the  writers  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
and  is  the  account  to  give  of  their  frank  representation  of 
Jesus  now  as  divine,  and  now  as  human,  with  inextricable 
intermixture  of  the  traits  of  deity  and  humanity?  Con-  i 
sider  only  that  “pillar-passage,”  Mk.  xiii.  32,  which  in  one 
breath  ascribes  to  Him  an  exalted  being  above  all  creatures  1 
and  ignorance  of  so  simple  a matter  as  the  time  of  the  oc-  I 
currence  of  an  earthly  event.  In  point  of  fact,  the  his-  1 
torical  tradition  of  Jesus  of  which  the  Synoptic  Gospels  | 
are  the  bearers,  and  which  stretches  back  of  them  as  far 
into  the  past  as  literary  criticism  enables  us  to  penetrate,  is 
the  tradition  of  an  exclusively  divine  Jesus  as  little  as  it 
is  the  tradition  of  an  exclusively  human  Jesus;  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  tradition  of  a divine  Jesus  who  is  living  and 
moving  in  the  flesh.  To  represent  statements  in  this  tra- 

Even  B.  W.  Bacon  (Fifth  International  Congress  of  Free  Chris- 
tianity and  Religious  Progress,  1910,  p.  268)  can  speak  briefly  of 
“Paul’s  Christology  of  incarnation  and  atonement.” 
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dition  which  emphasize  the  humanity  of  Jesus  as  on  that 
account  contradictory  to  its  fundamental  tendency  is  noth- 
ing short  of  absurd.  Only  if  they  could  be  shown  to  ascribe 
to  Jesus  a clearly  exclusive  humanity  could  they  run  athwart 
the  drift  of  the  tradition  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

We  are  not  forgetting  the  currency  of  the  representa- 
tion that  the  two-natured  Jesus  is  a contribution  of  Paul’s 
to  Christian  thought.  That  the  Synoptic  Gospels  are  “Paul- 
ine” in  their  conception  of  Jesus  scarcely  anybody  doubts 
now-a-days.  But  it  is  still  widely  held  that  they  are  Pauline 
because  their  conception  has  been  moulded  by  Paul,  not,  as 
is  more  nearly  true,  because  Paul  was  moulded  by  the  his- 
torical tradition  of  which  they  are  the  repositories.  In 
1 point  of  fact,  however,  the  two-natured  Jesus  is  aboriginal 
to  Christian  thought ; and  the  proof  of  this  lies  in  that  very 
failure  of  literary  criticism  to  find  a tradition  of  a Jesus 
different  from  its  own  back  of  the  Synoptic  record,  which 
1 has  provoked  Schmiedel  into  seeking  such  a tradition  by 
I the  more  direct  path  of  immediate  historical  criticism.  The 
I assumption  that  has  ruled  “Liberal”  criticism  for  a gener- 
, ation  that  between  Paul  and  the  primitive  community  there 
lies  a deep  gulf  and  again  another  between  the  primitive 
I community  and  the  actual  Jesus,  must  give  way  before  this 

I fact.  It  is  already  giving  way.  Franz  Dibelius  is  but  voic- 

ing  a growing  better  understanding  of  the  state  of  the 
I case  when  he  declares  roundly  that  it  is  quite  unjustified, 

I and  altogether  contrary  to  historical  reality,  to  assume,  as 
I has  so  long  been  assumed,  “that  there  are  two  deep  clefts  in 
' the  history  of  primitive  Christianity,  one  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jerusalem  community,  and  the  other  between  the  primi- 
tive community  and  Paul ; that  the  theology  of  Paul — Paul- 
inism — is  substantially  different  from  the  theology  of  the 
primitive  community  and  the  theology  of  the  primitive  com- 
munity substantially  different  from  the  faith  of  Jesus;  that 
our  whole  tradition  as  to  the  life  and  words  of  Jesus  is 
strongly  influenced — ‘painted  over’ — by  the  conceptions  of 
Christ  of  the  primitive  community  and  of  Paul.”^^®  Even 


Das  Abendmahl,  1911,  p.  8. 
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an  Adolf  Harnack  warns  us  that  the  place  of  Paul  in  the 
history  of  Christian  thought  was  not  that  of  a creator,  and 
that  the  gospel  Paul  preached  was  already  preached  by  the 
primitive  community  and  coalesces  in  substance  with  that 
of  Jesus  Himself ; so  that  a crass  contrast  between  what  he 
calls  “the  first”  and  “the  second”  gospels  can  by  no  means 
be  erected.^^^  It  will  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this 
revulsion  from  the  current  opposition  of  Paul  and  the 
primitive  community,  or  of  Paul  and  Jesus,  is  not  exhausted 
in  wiping  out  the  difference  between  Paul  and  Jesus  which 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  emphasize;  it  also  wipes  out  the 
difference  between  the  early  community  and  Jesus  which 
it  has  been  equally  the  custom  to  emphasize.  That  is  to 
say,  it  sets  aside  the  canon  on  which  “Liberal”  criticism 
has  been  accustomed  to  act  when  it  has  assigned  a large 
part  of  the  Gospel  tradition  to  “the  Christian  community,”  | 
whose  faith,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  been  carried  back  into 
the  historical  tradition  and  imposed  on  Jesus.  There  is  no  I 
evidence,  as  Dibelius  rightly  insists,  that  any  such  process 
took  place,  and,  in  the  absence  of  that  evidence,  we  may  j 
claim  even  a Weinel  as  a witness  to  the  impropriety  of  ■ 

assuming  it.  He  is  telling  us  how  the  work  of  criticism  j 

is  to  be  prosecuted.  Literary  criticism,  he  says,  must  first 
be  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  Its  business  is  to  make  i 
clear  what  the  oldest  sources  contain.  After  that  has  been  | 
ascertained,  historical  criticism  is  to  be  called  in.  Its  busi-  ! 
ness  is  to  determine  what  has  been  added  to  the  true  tra-  j 
dition  in  the  course  of  oral  transmission.  He  adds  ' 

’““Das  doppelte  Evangelium  im  Neuen  Testament’’  (1910)  in  Aus 
Wisscnschaft  und  Leben,  ii.,  1911,  p.  216  (E.  T.  in  The  Proceedings  and 
Papers  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Free  Christianity  and  1 
Religious  Progress,  1911,  p.  loi).  Cf.  What  is  Christianity?  E.  T. 
1901,  pp.  153-4.  Also  H.  Weinel,  1st  das  “liherale”  Jesusbild  widerlegt? 
1910,  pp.  15-16;  “Seven  Oxford  Men,”  Foundations,  1912,  pp.  77,  157.  ; 

Ibid.,  p.  31.  Weinel  presents  here  the  common  “Liberal”  canon 
of  criticism  in  its  most  reasonable  form.  He  rejects  it  in  the  sweep- 
ing positive  form  that  everything  is  to  be  rejected  which  can  be  ex- 
plained from  the  “interests”  of  the  early  Christian  community,  and 
validates  it  only  in  the  narrower  negative  form  that  only  that  is  to  be 
rejected  which  cannot  be  explained  from  an  “interest”  of  Jesus  but  only 
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“For  this,  now,  the  sole  canon  for  distinguishing  the  genuine 
from  the  non-genuine  is  the  principle  that  only  such  traits  of 
the  tradition  are  to  be  excluded  as  not  genuine  which  can  not 
come  from  an  interest  of  Jesus,  but  only  from  an  interest  of 
the  community.  This  principle — as  was  shown  above  against 
Wrede — is  not  to  be  stretched  into  the  different  one  that  where- 
ever  the  community  has  an  interest — where,  however,  no  reason 
forbids  that  Jesus  may  have  also  had  it — the  tradition  is  to 
be  rejected  as  wholly  ungenuine.  Rather — since  here  it  is  al- 
ways a matter  of  exclusion — proof  must  first  be  adduced  that 
the  interest  in  question  can  have  arisen  only  later.” 

As  long,  then,  as  evidence  is  lacking  that  the  conception  of 
Jesus  as  divine  was  the  product  of  the  faith  of  the  com- 
munity, we  are  not  only  justified  in  holding  that  the  claims 
to  a divine  nature  attributed  to  Jesus  by  the  historical  tra- 
dition are  genuine,  but  we  are  bound  so  to  hold. 

But,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  not,  as  Bousset  phrases  it, 
faith  the  foe  of  fact?^®^  And  are  we  not  justified  in  dis- 
counting the  claims  to  a divine  nature  placed  on  the  lips  of 

from  an  interest  of  the  community.  In  this  form,  however,  it  remains 
still  unworkable.  It  involves,  indeed,  circular  reasoning:  we  are  to 
determine  what  is  true  of  Jesus  by  omitting  all  that  is  not  true  of  Jesus ; 
and  of  course  we  must  know  what  is  true  of  Jesus  before  we  can  deter- 
mine what  is  not  true  of  Jesus.  We  may  search  the  literature  of  criti- 
cism almost  in  vain  for  workable  formal  canons  of  criticism.  E.  A. 
Abbott  does  indeed  suggest  one  {Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col  1782,  note  2; 
cf.  col.  1788,  note  2 and  Schmiedel’s  allusion  to  it,  col.  1872)  in  the  form 
that  “the  presence  of  stumbling-blocks  in  a narrative  is  proof  of  an  early 
date”;  and  this  is  a canon  which  is  recognized  in  general  by  the 
methodologists  {cf.  E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Methods  of  Historical  Study, 
1886,  pp.  128,  136;  H.  B.  George,  Historical  Evidence,  1909,  p.  i6s) 
as  analogous  to  the  rule  in  Textual  Criticism  that  “preference  should 
be  given  to  the  difficilior  lectio.”  But  this  canon  is  very  plastic  in  its 
application  as  may  be  observed  from  Abbott’s  exposition  of  it  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Schmiedel’s  reading  of  it  as  equivalent  to  his  canon 
of  contradiction  on  the  other  {cf.  Das  vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  86  bot- 
tom). Bernheim  {op  cit.,  p.  507)  remarks  on  the  slowness  of  the 
emergence  into  recognition  in  general  historical  science  “of  the  great 
simple  maxims  of  investigation.” 

“'fVas  zuissen  zvir  von  Jesus f 1904.  p.  56:  “It  has  been  rightly 

emphasized  that  in  this  regard  our  first  three  Gospels  are  distinguished 
from  the  fourth  only  in  degree.  Must  there  not,  then,  have  taken 
place  here  a complete  repainting  from  the  standpoint  of  faith?  For 
there  is  a certain  propriety  in  saying  that  faith  is  the  foe  of  history. 
Where  we  believe  and  honor  we  no  longer  see  objectively.” 
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Jesus  by  the  Christian  community,  by  the  mere  fact  that 
this  community  was  a worshiper  of  Jesus  and  therefore 
predisposed  to  represent  Him  as  making  the  claims  which 
would  justify  that  worship?  This  is,  however,  precisely 
what  we  have  just  seen  Weinel  telling  us  it  is  illegitimate 
to  do.  The  fact  that  the  community  believed  Jesus  to  be 
divine  is  no  proof  that  Jesus  did  not  Himself  also  believe 
that  He  was  divine.  It  must  first  be  proved  (assuming  it, 
is  not  enough)  that  Jesus  could  not  have  made  a claim  to 
divinity,  before  the  otherwise  credible  representation  of  the 
community  that  He  did  make  such  a claim  can  be  set  aside. 
We  must  not  fall  into  the  banality  of  pronouncing  the  testi- 
mony of  earnest  men  to  facts  within  their  knowledge  un- 
trustworthy, just  in  proportion  as  they  have  themselves 
believed  these  facts  and  yielded  themselves  to  their  in- 
fluence. Rather,  their  adherence  to  these  facts,  and  their 
manifest  profound  belief  in  them,  is  the  strongest  testimony 
to  their  actuality  which  they  could  give  us.  So  far  from 
faith  being  the  foe  of  fact,  faith  is  the  correlate  of  fact  and 
its  proper  evidence.  “Faith,”  in  other  words,  as  a recent 
writer  puts  it,^®^  “did  not  incapacitate  the  evangelists  as 
narrators;  it  showed  them,  rather,  how  infinitely  the  life 
of  Jesus  deserved  narration.”  “What  mandate  of  historical 
method,”  exclaims  Johannes  Weiss,^®®  “tells  us  that  the 
interested  parties  \^die  Betheiligten]  are  to  be  distrusted 
under  all  circumstances?  . . . The  truly  unprejudiced  man 
will  say;  ‘With  reference  to  the  nature  of  a personality 
we  shall  always  reach  ultimately  a clearer  notion  along 
with  these  who  have  surrendered  themselves  to  his  influence 

’“Hugh  R.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Person,  of  Jesus  Christ, 
1912,  p.  8.  He  continues : “The  impulse  to  select,  to  fling  upon  words 
or  incidents  a light  answering  to  the  later  situation  of  the  Church,  is 
natural  and  intelligible ; what  is  not  so  is  an  impulse  to  deform  or  to 
fabricate.  ‘Fidelity  to  the  historical  tradition’,  a sympathetic  writer 
[it  is  of  E.  F.  Scott,  The  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  2 that  he  is  speaking] 
has  said,  ‘was  undoubtedly  the  chief  aim  of  the  Synoptic  writers. 
Their  work  may  here  and  there  bear  traces  of  theological  coloring, 
but  their  first  interest  was  the  facts.  Their  part  was  not  to  in- 
terpret, but  simply  to  record.’  ’’ 

Jesus  von  Nazareth,  etc.,  1910,  p.  93. 
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than  with  those  whom  hate  has  made  blind,  or  who  have 
simply  taken  no  interest  in  him.’  ” The  matter  is  placed  in 
a fair  light  by  some  remarks  of  W.  Heitmiiller’s 

“For  all  particular  accounts  we  are  indebted  altogether  to 
Christian  sources,  that  is,  to  sources  which  come  from  followers 
of  Jesus.  It  is  a sign  of  the  presently  reigning  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  especially  a proof  of  the 
defective  training  of  the  oppugners  of  Jesus,  that  this  fact  is 
regarded  as  a ground  of  uneasiness,  and,  on  the  other  side,  as 
a weapon  to  be  used  against  the  historicity  of  the  Nazarene. 
Who,  on  such  grounds,  doubts  the  historicity  of  Socrates,  be- 
cause we  are  indebted  to  his  votaries  {Verehrern),  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  for  the  chief  accounts  of  him?  And  whence  do  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  Buddha  save  from  the  Buddhist  litera- 
ture?”'" 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  proof  that  Jesus  was  not 
what  His  followers  represent  Him,  we  must  accept  Him 
as  what  they  represent  Him.  To  refer  subjectively  to  the 
faith  of  His  followers  what  they  refer  objectively  to  His 
person,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would  seem  to  us 
more  natural  that  He  should  have  been  something  differ- 
ent— what  we  choose  to  think  Him  rather  than  what  they 
knew  Him  to  be — is  only  to  be  guilty  ourselves,  in  the  por- 
trait which  we  form  of  Jesus,  in  an  immensely  aggravated 
form,  of  the  fault  of  which  we  accuse  them. 

We  have  allowed  that  Schmiedel’s  “pillar-passages” 
might  be  worthy  of  more  consideration  as  evidence  of  a 
contradictory  tradition  underlying  that  which  alone  has 

Schiele  und  Zcharnack’s  Die  Religion,  etc.,  iii.  1912,  p.  345. 

'“C/.  H.  Weinel,  1st  das  “Uberale”  Jesus  widerlegtf  1910,  p.  28. 
“The  whole  tradition  about  Jesus  is  Christian, — Mark  too,  even  Well- 
hausen’s  ‘Primitive  Mark,’  has  Christian  traits;  and  what  is  Chris- 
tian must  be  cleared  away  from  the  portrait  of  Jesus  before  He 
Himself  is  found.  But,  then,  only  what  is  in  a particular  sense  Chris- 
tian. Jesus  was  certainly  no  Jew,  but  something  new;  what  is  Chris- 
tian is  to  be  warded  off  from  Him  only  so  far  as  it  concerns  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  tendencies  which  only  the  later  community  could  have.” 
The  emphasis  upon  the  word  “only”  here  is  strong;  see  p.  31  (quoted 
above,  p.  260)  and  also  p.  21  when  in  opposition  to  Wrede,  Weinel 
declares : “We  must  give  credit  to  a tradition  so  long  as  it  is  not 

clearly  proved  to  be  impossible.”  We  must  not  reject  tradition  in 
principle  and  demand  that  historical  facts  be  shown  to  be  necessary, 
before  we  accept  them  as  actual. 
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survived  and  become  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  if 
the  Jesus  which  they  bring  before  us  was  not  merely  a 
Jesus  who  possessed  truly  human  traits  and  who  sometimes 
would  not  work  miracles,  but  a Jesus  who  was  merely  a 
human  being  and  was  quite  incapable  of  working  miracles 
in  any  circumstance.  Of  such  an  implication  of  these 
“pillar-passages,”  however,  there  can  be  no  question,  as 
has  already  sufficiently  appeared.  He  in  whom  a truly 
human  soul  dwelt  (though  in  conjunction  with  the  Divine 
Spirit)  might  well — nay,  needs  must' — have  been  the  sub- 
ject, as  respects  that  soul,  of  ignorances  (Mk.  xiii.  32)  and 
the  sense  of  desolation  in  the  throes  of  mortal  agony  (Mk. 
XV.  34)  ; and  might  take  a secondary  place  in  comparison 
with  the  pure  Divine  Spirit  (Mk.  xii.  34).  Refusal  to  work 
miracles  in  given  circumstances  and  on  particular  demands 
cannot  be  held  to  carry  with  it  sheer  inability  to  work  them 
in  all  circumstances  (Mk.  vi.  5;  viii.  12).  Even  in  the  in- 
stances (Mk.  X.  18;  vi.  5)  in  which  a certain  surface  plausi- 
bility may  attach  to  the  contention  that  a less  than  divine 
Jesus  is  implied,  this  plausibility  depends  upon  a particular 
interpretation  which  does  not  do  justice  to  the  actual  lan- 
guage of  the  passages.  The  chief  interest  which  attaches  to 
Schmiedel’s  “pillar-passages”  accordingly  lies  in  the  ex- 
posure which  they  supply  of  the  weakness  of  the  case 
against  the  consistency  of  the  portraiture  of  the  divine 
Jesus  drawn  in  the  Synoptic  narratives.  Innumerable  pas- 
sages may  be  pointed  out  in  which  the  true  humanity  of 
Jesus  is  presupposed  and  illustrated ; but  when  passages  are 
sought  in  which  the  true  deity  of  Jesus  is  denied  or  ex- 
cluded, they  are  discoverable  with  great  difficulty  and  are 
verifiable  only  at  the  price  of  a method  of  interpreting  them 
which  does  extreme  violence  to  them. 

Schmiedel  is  not  alone  in  his  failure  to  unearth  such  pas- 
sages. Others  too,  have  sought  for  them  and  have  come  for- 
ward with  as  meager  a fruitage  of  their  searching  in  their 
hands.  For  example,  H.  J.  Holtzmann  thought  that  he 
could  adduce  a few  passages — they  are  five  in  all^ — in  which 
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Jesus  ranked  Himself  in  dignity  of  being  distinctly  below 
the  Divine.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  place  Holtzmann’s 
passages  by  the  side  of  Schmiedel’s  that  the  weakness  of 
the  general  case  may  become  more  apparent.  What  Holtz- 
mann  is  contending  for,  is  that,  however  high  the  self- 
estimation may  be  which  is  involved  in  Jesus’  claim  to 
the  Messiaship — a claim  which  Schmiedel  also  allows  that 
Jesus  certainly  made,  and  against  the  “presumption” 
involved  in  which,  to  call  it  by  no  uglier  name,  he  also 
strives  to  defend  his  Jesus^®® — He  nevertheless  distinctly 
ranks  Himself  below  the  Divine  in  dignity  and  thus  guards 
Himself  against  the  imputation  of  claiming  “superhuman- 
hood”  (Uebermenschentiim) . The  central  portion  of  his 
argument  runs  as  follows 

“Let  the  title  of  Messiah  betoken  the  highest  exaltation  of 
human  self-esteem  {Selbstgefiihl) , there  is  at  least  given  in 
the  unqualified  subordination  of  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  to  the 
supreme  idea  of  God  an  absolutely  sufficient  guarantee  against 
a self-glorifying  superhumanness.  Immutable  facts  establish 
this,  such  as  that  sins  against  the  Son  of  Man  are  adjudged 
pardonable,  in  contrast  with  sins  against  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Mt.  xii.  32  = Lk.  xii.  10),  and  that  He  recognizes  as  His 
own  not  those  that  call  on  Him  as  Lord,  but  only  those  that  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  (Mt.  vii.  21-23  = Lk.  vi.  46,  Mk.  iii.  35 
=Mt.  xii.  50  = Lk.  viii.  21).“*  He  even  indeed  declines  to  be 

^ Die  Person  Jesu,  etc.,  pp.  10-18  (E.  T.  pp.  28-52).  It  was  in  no 
sense  due  to  presumption  (Ueberhebung,  pride),  he  contends,  that 
Jesus  held  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  He  reached  that  conception  of 
Himself  only  through  severe  struggles  (p.  16).  Therefore,  though 
in  so  thinking  of  Himself,  He  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
being  a visionary  (Schwarmer),  if  this  means  only  that  “He  cherished 
expectations  concerning  Himself  which  go  too  high  and  are  afterwards 
not  realized,’’  yet  these  too  exalted  expectations  were  not  the  product 
of  pride  {Selbstiiberhebung)  and  He  was  not  a visionary  in  this 
sense.  “It  certainly  is  a misfortune  that  the  highest  up  to  which 
Jesus  reached  out  in  order  to  fulfil  His  mission.  His  belief  in  His 
messianic  dignity,  led  also  to  expectations  such  as  these,  which  could 
never  really  be  fulfilled;  but  I do  not  see  that  any  shadow  is  cast 
by  this  upon  His  character  or  His  purity’’  (p.  17:  E.  T.  p.  51). 

H.  J.  Holtzmann ; Das  messianische  Bewusstsein  Jesu,  1907,  p.  82. 

*”On  these  passages,  cf.  Karl  Thieme,  Die  christliche  Demut,  L, 
1906,  p.  137:  “But  with  reference  to  such  judgments  on  such  pas- 
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addressed  as  ‘Good  Master’,  because  this  would  involve  assump- 
tion of  God’s  exclusive  property  (Mk.  x.  i8  = Lk.  xviii.  19).  It  is 
not  His  but  solely  God’s  concern  to  dispose  of  dignities  and 
honors  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  (Mk.  x.  41  = Mt.  xx.  25). 
Jesus  rather  knows  Himself  (Lk.  xxii.  27)  with  each  of  His 
followers  as  a servant,  and  when  He  enforces  upon  His  dis- 
ciples that  all  true  greatness  which  avails  with  God  reveals  it- 
self in  service  (Mk.  x.  40-45  = Mt.  xx.  20-28;  Mt.  xxiii.  11  = 

Lk.  xxii.  20)  this  applies  to  Himself  too.  These  are  declara- 
tions incapable  of  bing  invented  (unerfindbare) , which  sur- 
pass in  eternal  value  all  that  is  eschatological,  in  the  mouth  of 
Him  whom  nevertheless  the  very  next  generation  exalted  to  the 
throne  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  (Mt.  xxv.  31-34)  and  in 
the  end  made  equal  with  God.”“* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  next  generation  which  “exalted 
Jesus  to  the  throne  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,”  but  Jesus 
Himself;  it  is  involved,  to  go  no  farther,  in  His  favorite 
self-designation  of  Son  of  Man.  Nor  was  it  merely  “in  the 

sages,  the  question  is  to  be  asked  whether  there  are  really  set  over 
against  one  another  here  God  and  Jesus’  ego,  a demeanor  toward  the 
one  and  a demeanor  towards  the  other.  What  Jesus  brings  into  op- 
position to  one  another  is  rather  two  kinds  of  demeanor  towards 
Himself  and  His  preaching — the  one,  calling  Him  ‘Lord,  Lord,’  plead- 
ing rights  of  kinship  with  Him,  giving  Him  extravagant  ad- 
miration, envying  His  mother,  and  so  forth,  and  not  doing  what  He 
commands  (cf.  Lk.  vi.  46)  ; the  other,  according  obedience  to  the 
word  of  God  with  which  He  comes  forward,  and  doing  what  He 
announces  as  the  will  of  God.  The  general  meaning  of  these  dec- 
larations is  not  that  Jesus  points  in  any  way  away  from  Himself  to 
God,  but  that  He  deprecates  every  manner  of  relation  to  Him  which 
does  not  include  the  doing  of  His  moral  requirements.” 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  little  advance  has  been  made  on  the 
Arians  in  this  method  of  argument.  Athanasius  (Migne,  Patr.  Graec. 
xxvi.  col.  985c)  tells  us  that  in  attempting  to  discover  a less  than 
divine  Jesus  in  the  Scriptures  they  said:  ‘‘How  can  [the  Son]  be  like 
[the  Father]  or  of  the  Father’s  essence,  when  it  is  written.  As  the 
Father  has  life  in  Himself,  so  He  has  given  also  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  Himself?  There  is,  they  say,  a superiority  in  the  giver  above  the 
reciever.  And,  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  they  say.  No  one  is  good 
except  one,  God.  And  again.  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?  And  once  more,  Of  the  last  day  no  one  knoweth,  not  even  the 
Son,  except  the  Father.  And  again.  Whom  the  Father  sanctified  and 
sent  into  the  world.  And  again.  Whom  the  Father  raised  from  the 
dead.  How,  then,  they  say,  can  He  that  is  raised  from  the  dead  be 
like  or  of  the  same  nature  with  Him  that  raised  Him?”  This  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  Holtrmann  before  Holtzmann. 
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end”  that  He  was  made  “equal  with  God;”  Jesus  Himself 
placed  Himself  not  only  “at  the  side  of  God”  in  contradis- 
tinction to  all  creatures,  above  the  angels  of  heaven  them- 
selves (Mk.  xiii.  52,  one  of  Schmiedel’s  “pillar-passages”), 
and  asserted  for  Himself  an  interactive  reciprocity  with  God 
in  knowledge  of  one  another,  such  as  implies  His  equality 
with  God  (Mt.  xi.  27,  a passage  admitted  by  Schmiedel 
to  be  authentic),  but  also  combines  His  own  person 
as  Son  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  in  the  One  Name 
which  is  above  every  name  (Mt.  xxviii.  19).  The  difficulty 
with  Holtzmann  as  with  Schmiedel  is  only  that  he  cannot 
think  in  the  terms  of  the  historical  tradition  of  Christianity 
and  is  consumed  by  zeal  to  get  behind  the  tradition  and  im- 
pose his  own  forms  of  thought  on  the  “real”  Jesus.  The 
marks  of  lowliness  of  spirit  which  he  discovers  in  Jesus — 
who,  being  man,  declared  Himself  to  be  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart — seem  to  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  a claim  for 
Jesus  of  a Divine  nature  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he 
sets  before  himself  the  irreconcilable  dilemma,  either  Divine 
or  human,  and  never  once  entertains  the  wider  conception 
of  both  Divine  and  human.  And  yet  it  is  really  undeniable 
that  this  is  the  conception  which  rules  the  whole  historical 
tradition  of  Christianity,  underlies  the  narratives  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  truly  as  the  reasoning  of  Paul,  and 
provides  the  one  key  which  will  unlock  the  mysteries  of  the 
self-consciousness  of  Jesus  as  depicted  in  the  earliest  tradi- 
tion known  to  us.  To  tear  the  elements  of  this  self-con- 
sciousness apart,  and  assign  fragments  of  it  to  Jesus  and 
other  fragments  to  the  “faith  of  the  community”  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  thus  a view  of  Jesus  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  feeling  and  thinking  about  Jesus  is 
attained  which  falls  better  in  with  the  paradigms  of  our 
preconceived  conceptions  of  what  were  “natural,”  or  even 
of  what  were  possible,  is  utterly  illegitimate  criticism,  in  the 
complete  absence  of  evidence  for  any  such  discrimination  of 
facts  in  the  tradition,  or  for  any  such  development  of  feel- 
ing and  thinking  concerning  Jesus,  as  is  supposed.  We 
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must  awake  at  last  to  the  understanding  that  the  historical 
tradition  of  Jesus  is  of  a Divine-human  Jesus  and  that  this 
tradition  is  copious,  constant,  and  to  all  appearance  ab- 
original. To  break  with  this  tradition  is  to  break  with  the 
entire  historical  tradition  of  Jesus,  and  to  cast  ourselves 
adrift  to  form  a conception  of  the  real  Jesus  purely  a priori, 
in  accordance  with  our  own  notions  of  the  fit  or  the  pos- 
sible, unaided  by  the  least  scrap  of  historical  evidence. 

But  surely,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  we  must  exclude  the  im- 
possible from  our  conception  of  the  actual  Jesus.  Un- 
doubtedly the  impossible  cannot  have  been  actual.  It  is  a 
reasonable  custom  of  historians  therefore  to  exclude  the 
manifestly  impossible  from  the  constructions  of  the  actual 
which  they  extract  from  the  testimony  before  them;^^® 
though  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  recommend  a wise 
wariness  in  declaring  attested  occurrences  impossible. Of 
one  thing  we  may  meanwhile  be  sure, — that  what  was  actual 
can  scarcely  be  impossible ; and  it  is  not  a bad  way — among 
others — of  detemiining  what  is  possible  to  observe  what  is 
actual.  The  testimony  to  the  actual  existence  of  the  super- 
natural Jesus  is  simply  overwhelming.  Shall  we  set  it  all 
aside  on  the  bald  assumption  that  the  supernatural  is  im- 
possible? Two  remarks  fall  to  be  made  here.  The  first  is 
that  Schmiedel  at  least  is  committed  not  to  treat  the  super- 
natural element  in  the  Synoptical  account  of  Jesus  as  a 
priori  impossible.  “It  would  clearly  be  wrong,”  he  says,^^^ 
“in  an  investigation  such  as  the  present,  to  start  from  any 

C/.  Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History, 
1898,  p.  206  ff : H.  B.  George,  Historical  Evidence,  1909,  pp.  136-167. 

H.  B.  George,  for  example  wishes  us  to  be  chary  of  rejecting 
all  miraculous  accounts  (though  on  grounds  which  only  go  part  of  the 
way)  and  not  only  enunciates  the  general  proposition  that  “when  a 
statement  is  made  by  a real  contemporary  it  requires  something 
beyond  mere  intrinsic  improbability  to  lead  us  to  disbelieve  it”  (p.  164), 
but,  with  his  eye  directly  on  miracles,  declares  that  although  when  the 
document  narrating  them  is  of  low  credibility  they  may  be  safely 
neglected,  yet  when  the  general  credibility  of  documents  must  be  rated 
high,  “it  becomes  more  difficult  to  disparage  any  statement  contained 
in  them,  whether  it  is  called  miraculous  or  not”  (p.  169). 

^ EncyclopO'edia  Biblica,  col.  1877. 
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such  postulate  or  axiom  as  that  ‘miracles’  are  impossible,” 
— though,  as  we  have  seen,  if  he  does  not  start  from  this 
postulate  he  soon  calls  it  in  as  the  determining  principle  of 
his  criticism.  The  second  remark  is  that  the  supernatural 
element  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  life  of  Jesus  except 
on  the  ground  of  its  a priori  impossibility.  To  all  critical 
efforts  to  exclude  it,  it  proves  absolutely  intractable.  The 
whole  historical  tradition  testifies  to  an  intensely  supernatural 
Jesus.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  a philosophical  presup- 
position that  the  supernatural  is  impossible  that  the  super- 
natural Jesus  can  be  set  aside.^^^  But  thus  the  question  as 
to  the  supernatural  Jesus  is  shifted  into  a region  other  than 
the  historical.  Whether  the  supernatural  is  possible  is  a 
question  not  of  historical  criticism  but  of  philosophical 
world-view.  For  the  present  it  may  be  permitted  to  go  at 
that.  It  is  enough  to  have  made  it  plain  that  if  the  super- 
natural Jesus  is  to  be  displaced  from  history,  it  is  not  on 
historical  grounds  that  He  can  be  displaced. 

^^Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1878:  “Lk.  xxiii.  44  expressly,  and  Mk. 
XV.  33,  Mt.  xxvii.  45  also  to  all  appearance,  allege  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
a celestial  phenomenon  which,  however,  is  possible  only  at  the  period 
of  New  Moon, — i.e.,  shortly  before  the  ist  of  Nisan — and  cannot 
happen  on  the  15th  or  14th  of  a month”,  that  is  to  say  the  phenomenon 
of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  cannot  have  happened  unless  it  happened 
naturally.  Cf,  above,  note  13. 

“‘“For,”  says  Strauss  (second  Life  of  Jesus.  I.  p.  19),  “if  the 
Gospels  are  really  and  truly  historical,  it  is  not  possible  to  exclude 
miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  miracles 
are  incompatible  with  history,  then  the  Gospels  are  not  really  historical 
records.” 


Princeton. 


Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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W First  Book  in  Metaphysics.  By  Walter  T.  Marvin,  Collegiate  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  in  Rutgers  College.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xiv,  271.  $1.50 
net. 

In  writing  this  book  the  author  has  had  in  mind  to  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing three  purposes : “First,  he  wished  the  book  to  be  simple,  clear 
and  definite,  and  as  brief  as  possible  in  order  that  the  student  using 
it  might  devote  by  far  the  larger  part  of  his  time  to  further  reading.” 
“Secondly,  he  wished  to  write,  not  an  outline  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  problems  of  metaphysics,  nor  a long  discussion  regarding 
the  definition  and  division  of  philosophy,  nor  again  an  account  of 
rival  philosophical  schools  and  their  theories,  but  a book  in  metaphysics, 
a book  representing  consistently  one  contemporary  philosophical  ten- 
dency.” “Lastly,  he  wished  to  adapt  the  book  especially  to  the  Oxford 
or  preceptorial  method  of  instruction.” 

These  three  aims  have  been  realized.  Professor  Marvin’s  work  is  a 
model  of  clear,  concise  and  interesting  statement.  It  demonstrates  that 
even  the  metaphysician  can  speak  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Again, 
he  has  given  us,  not  a history  of  metaphysics,  but  a consistent  presen- 
tation of  neo-realism ; and  in  this  we  think  that  he  has  done  most 
wisely.  “The  beginner  demands,  and  has  the  right  to  demand,  a modern 
philosophical  creed.”  In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  nothing  has 
done  more  to  bring  metaphysics  and  even  philosophy  in  general  into 
disrepute  than  the  fact  that  in  modern  times  they  have  come  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  though  the  writer  had  no  creed  of  his  own  and  did  not  deem 
It  important  that  any  one  else  should  have  one.  Nor  has  the  author 
failed  to  adapt  his  book  to  the  Oxford  or  preceptorial  method  of  in- 
struction. He  has  almost  given  a convincing  object  lesson  of  what 
this  method  of  instruction  is.  The  classified  and  graded  references 
for  private  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  are  invaluable.  They  not 
only  show  him  what  to  read,  but  they  suggest,  and  even  constrain,  that 
free  discussion  with  a competent  instructor  which  is  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Oxford  method.  Would  that  we  had  enjoyed  it  in  our 
college  days ! 

As  to  neo-realism  and  its  claim  to  be  the  true  metaphysic,  the  re- 
viewer, because  a layman  in  philosophy,  asks  for  more  light  and  more 
time.  Accustomed  to  ground  his  thinking  on  the  natural-realism  of 
Dr.  McCosh,  there  is  not  a little  that  seems  at  least  strange  to  him 
in  neo-realism.  With  its  purpose  to  learn  from  science  and  to  be  true 
to  fact  he  is,  of  course,  in  fullest  sympathy,  and  he  believes  that  in 
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emphasizing  this  it  will  fulfil  a high  and  an  important  mission ; but  he  is 
not  prepared  to  say  unqualifiedly,  as  has  been  said,  that  “philosophy 
must  follow  the  sciences  rather  than  pretend  to  lead  them.”  Doubtless, 
she  should  and  must  ever  learn  from  them  and  check  herself  by  them, 
but  could  metaphysics  be  the  science  of  fundamental  truth  and  resign 
leadership?  It  cannot  determine  facts,  but  must  it  not  ultimately  deter- 
mine our  view  of  facts? 

In  Professor  Marvin’s  presentation  of  neo-realism  there  is  much, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  which  commends  it  to  the  Christian  apologist.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  emphasis  that  he  lays  on  the  discontinuous  in 
evolution  and  the  contingency  of  the  world.  These  appear,  not  only 
to  allow,  but  to  demand,  creation  and  the  Supernatural.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  that  which  must  afford  difficulty  to  the  apologist,  and 
which,  consequently,  he  cannot  accept  without  further  light.  Thus,  the 
teaching  that  faith  is  “unfounded  assertion”  (p.  54).  Of  course,  it  is 
unfounded  in  the  sense  which  the  author  intends;  that  is,  what  is 
believed  is  neither  perceived  nor  demonstrated : but  would  it  be 
genuine  faith,  if  it  did  not  rest  on  adequate  evidence?  and  can  it 
rest  on  adequate  evidence,  as  unimpeachable  testimony,  and  be  properly 
called  “unfounded”?  Again,  we  cannot  reduce  causation  to  implication 
merely.  A cause  does  imply  its  effect,  but  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
viction that  it  implies  it  because  it  is  a substance  with  power  to  pro- 
duce it.  Once  more,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  his  rejection  of 
the  theistic  proofs.  In  this  respect  neo-realism  seems  to  us  to  have 
borrowed  too  much  from  Kant,  as  in  that  just  noticed  it  would  appear 
to  lean  too  much  toward  Hume.  Doubtless,  as  the  great  thinker  of 
Konigsburg  stated  the  theistic  proofs  they  did  issue  in  antinomies,  but 
is  his  statement  of  them  the  only  one  or  the  true  one?  Finally,  must 
the  independence  or  real  existence  of  the  soul  be  left  in  suspense  until 
the  psychologist  settles  it  by  “discovering  some  crucial  experiment” 
(p.  266)  ? This  is  a question  which  psychology  has  been  relegating  to 
metaphysics,  and  now  the  new  metaphysics  kicks  it  back  into  psy- 
chology; and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  the  unsophisticated  reviewer,  the  real 
existence  of  the  soul  is  the  condition  of  either  metaphysics  or  science. 
In  writing  thus,  however,  we  would  not  decry  the  volume  under  re- 
view. We  would  simply  call  attention  to  some  of  the  points  at  which 
we  would  like  to  have  more  light  from  neo-realism.  The  book  before 
us  is  a real  and  important  contribution  to  metaphysics.  Perhaps,  the 
least  thing  that  it  has  done  has  been  to  show  the  wide  extent,  the 
positiveness  and  the  practical  nature  of  the  content  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy;  but  this  is  both  great  and  unusual. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Nature  of  Personality.  A Course  of  Lectures.  By  William 
Temple,  Headmaster  of  Repton ; Late  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford;  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  London; 
Macmillan  & Co.  1911.  i2mo;  pp.  xxxii,  120. 

This  book  consists  of  eight  brief  lectures  on  “Personality”  delivered 
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in  Oxford  in  the  Lent  Term  of  1910,  to  which  has  been  prefixed  as 
an  introduction  a lecture  on  “Materialism  and  Agnosticism’’  delivered 
in  Melbourne  in  August  1910.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  singu- 
larly clear  and  direct,  even  conversational ; and  it  makes  admirable  read- 
ing. The  object  of  the  lectures  is  to  attain  a good  working  notion  of  the 
nature  of  personality  and  the  method  pursued  is,  as  the  author  him- 
self explains,  partly  inductive  and  partly  deductive,  but  mainly  induc- 
tive. Starting  with  the  simplest  notions  as  expressed  in  the  contrast- 
ing ideas  of  Thing,  Brute,  Person,  the  conception  of  Personality  is 
gradually  built  up  in  crisp  sentences  and  by  means  of  the  most  homely 
and  striking  illustrations.  The  ultimate  result  is  that  “purpose  is  the 
highest  and  most  distinctive  mark  of  Personality’’  (p.  71) ; and  this 
lesult  is  right  if  only  we  bear  fully  in  mind  that  the  purpose  is  not 
the  Person  but  the  Person’s.  We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Temple  would 
altogether  forget  this;  but  in  view  of  the  obviously  voluntarist  ten- 
dency of  his  thought  it  seems  worth  while  to  make  the  remark. 

Mr.  Temple’s  fundamental  interest  is  theological  and  therefore  he 
does  not  stay  in  his  inquiry  until  he  reaches  the  idea  of  God  and  indeed 
of  what  he  calls  “the  triune  personality  of  God.”  In  his  view  complete 
personality  is  found  only  in  God  in  whom  the  series  begun  with  the 
Thing  finds  its  end  term ; since  in  Him  alone  we  find  a “spiritual 
Being  wholly  determined  by  Himself.”  Or  rather,  to  be  more  ex- 
plicit, four  ideas  enter  into  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  that  God  is 
alone  completely  personal : He  is  a “spiritual  Being  to  whom  all 

time  has  a value,  and  to  whom  therefore,  in  some  sense,  all  time  is 
present,  but  for  whom  the  future  is  always  the  governing  element  in 
time;  a Being  determined  by  Himself  alone  and  in  His  action  always 
guided  by  His  whole  Purpose,  never  by  any  single  impulse  or  caprice; 
a Being  moreover  whose  Purpose  is  absolutely  self-less — a Being  who 
real’zes  Himself  in  spending  Himself  for  others”  (p.  79).  To  this 
typical  Personality  our  incomplete  personalities  make  only  a qualified 
approach. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  discussion  many  admirable  remarks 
which  at  once  stimulate  and  satisfy  thought.  No  doubt  there  are  others 
which  rather  stimulate  than  satisfy  it.  It  is  quite  startling  to  be  told, 
for  instance,  that  so  completely  is  morality  a social  affair  that : “The 
isolated  individual  may  be  wise  or  foolish;  he  cannot  be  moral  or  im- 
moral. An  atheistic  debauchee  upon  a desert  island  is  not  liable  to 
moral  censure”  (p.  51).  And  we  revolt  equally  strongly  when  we  are 
told  that  God  cannot  be  conceived  apart  from  the  world.  “If  it  is  said 
that,  at  least  before  the  Creation,  God  existed  alone  and  in  no  relation 
at  all,  then  I say  that  ‘before  the  Creation’  is  a phrase  to  which  I can 
attach  no  meaning,  for  I cannot  see  why  the  world  should  ever  have 
begun  at  all.  God  is  its  Creator,  not  because  He  made  it  at  a moment 
of  time,  but  because  from  all  eternity  to  all  eternity  it  depends  upon 
the  Will  of  God”  (p.  87).  “God  as  He  is  in  Himself  is  God  in  relation  to 
the  world ; God  out  of  that  relation  is  precisely  God  as  He  is  not,  either 
in  Himself  or  otherwise”  (p.  98).  He  has  therefore  no  need  to  posit 
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a “social  Trinity”  to  give  him  a self-conscious  and  a living  God:  he 
therefore  does  not  teach  a “social  Trinity” — what  he  teaches  as  to 
the  Trinity  he  himself  feels  requires  to  be  defended  from  the  charge 
of  Sabellianism : “VVe  cannot  with  safety  go  further  in  this  direction 
chan  to  say  that  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  there  must  be  a wealth  of 
Being  adequate  to  support  three  essential  and  essentially  distinct  re- 
lations in  which  we  know  that  we  stand  to  God”  (p.  iiS)- 

Enough  has  doubtless  been  said,  however,  to  suggest  the  general  trend 
of  Mr.  Temple’s  philosophising.  Possibly  even  the  few  brief  quotations 
that  have  been  made  may  suggest  the  crispness  of  the  language  in 
which  he  gives  it  expression.  Perhaps  when  we  have  said  his  book 
is  a stimulating  book  we  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said.  This  is. 
probably  all  he  intended  it  to  be. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

A Psychological  Study  of  Religion.  Its  Origin,  Function,  and  Future. 
By  James  H.  Leuba,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, U.  S.  A.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1912.  8vo; 
pp.  xiv,  367.  $2.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  quite  elaborate  work  does  not  pretend  that  “his 
concern  in  it  has  been  purely  scientific”.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  that 
“religion  is  too  vital  a matter  to  leave  even  the  theoretically  minded 
person  altogether  indifferent  to  its  destiny”.  Hence,  it  is  that  he 
would  bring  to  it  “the  purification  and  guidance”  that  only  science  can 
provide,  and  “particularly  the  insight  into  the  dynamics  of  conscious  life 
which  can  be  contributed,  not  by  studies  in  comparative  religion  nor  by 
criticism  of  sacred  texts,  but  only  by  psychology.”  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  soon  becomes  evident  that  he  does  not  aim  at  what  we  would  consider 
the  regeneration  of  religion  through  psychology:  he  would  rather  under- 
mine the  religious  view  of  God  and  the  world.  Almost  at  the  opening 
of  his  discussion  he  frankly  informs  us:  “I  cannot  persuade  myself 

that  divine  personal  beings,  be  they  primitive  gods  or  the  Christian 
Father,  have  more  than  a subjective  existence  (p.  10),  and  at  the  close 
of  his  book  he  affirms  “theism  to  be  logically  impossible”  (p.  21).  That 
is,  as  the  context  shows,  though  he  offers  the  reader  the  alternative  be- 
tween the  objective  and  the  merely  subjective  existence  of  the  gods, 
he  indicates  that  he  himself  has  prejudged  the  question  and  announces 
himself  an  agnostic,  if  not  an  atheist.  Nor  are  these  the  only  instances  of 
his  bias  against  religion  and  specially  against  Christianity.  On  page 
309  he  writes : “Belief  in  individual  immortality  is  not  as  necessary  to 
man  as  the  small  minority  who  talk  about  it  would  make  it  appear. 
Man  gets  along  perfectly  well  without  it.  Our  behaviour  shows  that 
we  are  very  well  organized  to  live  an  individually  finite  life  on  this 
temporary  planet”;  and  on  page  275  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his 
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position  when  he  tells  us : “The  author  was  brought  up  in  a religious 
atmosphere.  During  adolescence  and  several  subsequent  years,  he  was 
deeply  stirred  by  religion  and  passed  through  conversion.  And  although 
now  he  finds  little  acceptable  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant 
dogmas,  he  has  retained  a sympathetic  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  religious  life.”  That  is  to  say,  the  book  which  is  under  review  is 
not,  as  its  title  would  imply,  a dispassionate  scientific  discussion  of 
religion  from  the  standpoint  of  psychology;  but  it  is  a polemic  specially 
against  the  Christian  religion  by  a psychologist  who  writes  with  all  the 
bias  and  temper  of  a lover  who  has  turned  against  his  first  love.  This 
is  a hard  thing  to  say  and,  like  every  argumentum  ad  hominem,  it 
proves  nothing  as  to  the  main  issue.  But  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  said.  Otherwise,  the  unsophisticated  reader  might  easily  be  misled 
by  such  frequent  slurs  and  insinuations  as  that  the  religion  of  the 
future  “must  be  free  from  the  dishonest  shifts  to  which  traditional 
Christianity  is  now  driven”  (p.  333). 

Returning,  however,  to  the  criticism  of  the  book  in  itself  and  with- 
out reference  to  its  author,  we  are  constrained  to  take  exception : 

1.  To  its  conception  of  religion.  “Religion,”  says  Dr.  Leuba,  “is  that 
part  of  human  experience  in  which  man  feels  himself  in  relation  with 
powers  of  psychic  nature,  usually  personal  powers,  and  makes  use  of 
them”  (p.  52).  This  definition,  however,  misses  the  point.  It  does 
not  tell  us  why  the  religious  man  believes  that  psychic  powers  can 
help  him.  It  is  because  he  apprehends  them  as  able  to  influence  his 
destiny  and  himself  as  necessarily  subject  to  them.  In  a word,  the 
use  of  psychic  powers  characteristic  of  religion  is  not  a use  of  them 
as  merely  helpful ; it  is  a use  of  them  as  powers  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  This  is  true,  if  not  always  clear,  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  re- 
ligions; it  is  self-evident  in  such  a religion  as  Christianity:  and  the 
reason  why  our  author  has  made  his  mistake  is  that,  like  so  many, 
he  would  look  for  the  essence  of  religion  in  its  lowest  rather  than  in  its 
highest  forms.  As  Edward  Caird  has  well  said,  “In  the  first  instance, 
at  least,  we  must  read  development  backward  and  not  forward,  we  must 
find  the  key  to  the  first  stage  in  the  meaning  of  the  last”  (The  Evolu- 
tion of  Religion,  vol.  I,  p.  48). 

2.  His  explanation  of  magic.  He  would  regard  it  as  originating  in 
the  belief  in  impersonal  force;  he  would  call  this  belief  “dynamism”; 
and  he  holds  that  this  belief  in  impersonal  force  “not  only  arises 
first,  but  persists  after  more  complex  notions  of  power  have  been 
added.”  Whence,  however,  the  idea  of  force  at  all?  Is  it  not  from  the 
beginning  conceived  personally?  Is  it  not  from  our  own  consciousness 
of  self  as  willing  and  so  energising  that  we  derive  our  idea  of  power? 
It  would  seem  as  if  our  author’s  judgment  had  been  shaped  by  his 
a priori  theory  rather  than  by  psychology.  In  the  light  of  the  latter,  it 
is  impersonal  power  which  is  the  more  abstract  and  difficult  conception. 

3.  His  account  of  morality.  He  traces  it,  not  to  the  discernment  and 
appreciation  of  an  objective  law,  but  to  the  presence  of  the  needs  arising 
in  the  course  of  social  development.  That  is,  society  instead  of  being 
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determined  by  it,  evolves  it.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  there  are  certain 
fixed  principles  of  expediency?  Why  is  that  we  find  that  true  self- 
realization  must  follow  definite  lines?  Why  is  it  that  in  both  history 
and  individual  experience  there  is  evident  a distinct  power  that  makes 
for  a distinct  and  immutable  something  which  we  call  righteousness? 
All  this  would  be  impossible,  it  could  not  when  appreciated  even  be 
conceived,  but  for  a standard  above  expediency,  objective  to  self,  and 
grounded  in  the  nature  of  things  only  because  expressing  their  true 
purpose.  When  the  essentially  mutable  tends  thus  to  realize  the 
immutable,  there  is  implied  an  immutable  standard,  and  this,  of  course, 
must  be  above  and  thus  objective  to  the  mutable.  In  a word,  our 
author  mistakes  the  occasion  for  the  cause.  We  may  grant  that  it  is 
only  in  the  course  of  social  development  and  in  response  to  its  needs 
that  morality  emerges;  but  that  does  not  make  it,  just  as  we  have  seen 
that  it  could  not  be,  the  product  of  social  development.  Here,  as  else- 
where, ideas  determine  needs  rather  than  needs  ideas. 

4.  The  origin  of  religion.  Our  author’s  account  of  this  is  vitiated 
by  the  same  loose  and  false  reasoning  that  we  have  been  criticizing. 
We  should  anticipate  that  it  would  be  so,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
from  the  naive  assurance  with  which  he  undertakes  to  show  us  just 
how  religion  began.  He  seems  incapable  of  appreciating  the  difficulty 
of  discerning  and  describing  the  origin  of  the  prehistoric.  He  tells 
us  precisely  how  primitive  man  first  came  to  conceive  of  and  to  rely 
on  psychic  powers,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
with  him.  “The  observation  of  a variety  of  phenomena  suggests  to  the 
primitive  mind  the  existence  of  unseen  agents  of  various  sorts”:  (i) 
dreams,  trances,  and  allied  phenomena  generate  the  belief  in  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  human  form  and  attributes ; (2)  the  personification  of  natural 
objects  leads  to  the  belief  in  nature-beings  conceived  frequently  as 
animals;  (3)  the  problem  of  creation  gives  rise  to  the  belief  in  a Maker 
or  Makers  in  the  form  of  man”  (p.  no).  This  idea  of  God  thus 
suggested  is  then  developed  and  elevated  according  to  the  ascending 
needs  of  men.  In  a word,  God  does  not  make  us,  but  we  make  God. 
The  question,  however,  at  once  arises.  Why  do  not  the  animals  also 
make  God?  Essentially  the  same  phenomena  appear  to  them  as  to 
us.  Their  need  of  God  is  as  real  if  not  so  great  as  ours.  Why  is  it, 
then,  that  they  never  become  religious?  Thus  this,  as  every  purely 
naturalistic  explanation  of  religion,  ends  in  mystery.  As  Bavinck  has 
well  said,  “They  all  have  the  defect  that  they  cannot  derive  religion 
from  non-religious  factors,  and  either  cannot  find  the  transition,  or,  if 
they  indicate  such  a transition,  always  presuppose  religion;  they  thus 
oscillate  between  a metabasis  eis  alio  genos  and  a petitio  principii” 
(The  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  p.  159).  This  is  admitted  by  the 
most  competent  scholars.  “How  religion  arose  and  out  of  what  causes 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us”,  says  Troeltsch,  “and  just  as  in  the  case  of 
morals  and  logic,  will  always  remain  unknown  to  us”  (Die  Christ. 
Religion,  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  p.  483)*  Openly  or  secretly  all 
turn  back  to  a unique  inborn  disposition,  to  a religio  insita.  Not  only 
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does  Troeltsch  do  this,  but  also  Schroeder,  adherent  of  the  doctrine 
of  descent  though  he  is.  Tiele  went  back  to  an  inborn  feeling  and  need 
of  the  infinite,  and  even  Hugo  de  Vries  speaks  of  the  need  of  re- 
ligion as  an  inborn  quality  of  man  (H.  de  Vries,  Afstammings-en 
Mutatieleer,  p.  36).  If,  however,  religion  as  religio  insita  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  human  nature,  “it  points”,  as  Bavinck  says,  “directly 
back  to  revelation.  W'e  stand  here  before  essentially  the  same  dilemma 
as  in  the  case  of  self-consciousness.  If  self-consciousness  is  not  a de- 
lusion or  imagination”  (and  Dr.  Leuba  admits  that  religious  belief 
is  neither  [p.  no]),  “ the  reality  of  the  self  is  necessarily  included  in  it; 
hence  religion  is  either  a pathology  of  the  human  spirit,  or  it  postulates 
the  existence,  the  revelation,  and  the  knowableness  of  God”  {Phil,  of 
Rev.,  p.  159).  That  is,  in  order  to  validate  our  author’s  explanation, 
we  must  assume  what  he,  by  means  of  it,  would  explain  away. 

5.  His  sources  of  information.  These  are : “the  present  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  most  primitive  peoples  known  to  us;  the  behavior  and 
ideas  of  children;  and  the  teachings  of  general  psychology”  (p.  vii). 
The  first  two  of  these,  at  least,  are  worthless.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
the  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  embryo,  of  childhood  and  of  youth 
are  a recapitulation  of  those  of  the  ancestors  of  men  and  of  the  first 
men  themselves.  Thus  the  small  stature  of  human  beings  in  youth 
certainly  should  prove  that  primitive  men  were  very  small ; but  accord- 
ing to  Stanley  Hall,  they  were  rather  of  gigantic  stature  {Adolescence, 
I,  p.  107;  II,  p.  67).  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  same  writer  concludes 
ihat  there  are  “many  inversions”  in  the  ontogenetic  law : “ontogeny 
often  reverses  the  order  of  phylogeny”  {Adolesceme,  I,  p.  241).  Nor 
do  the  nature-peoples  afford  us  better  means  of  learning  to  know  primi- 
tive man.  “The  name  itself  is  misleading;  nature-peoples  are  nowhere 
to  be  found,  any  more  than  wild  or  culture-less  people”,  in  the  strict 
sense.  As  Fr.  Ratzel  says,  “The  peoples  can  not  be  arranged  in  suc- 
cession, one  after  the  other;  it  is  arbitrary  to  place  the  nature-peoples 
at  the  beginning  of  the  genealogical  table  of  the  human  race  and  to 
represent  their  condition  as  the  original  condition  of  mankind”  {Volker- 
kundo,  I.  p.  14).  That  is,  our  author’s  chief  sources  of  information  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  become  available  only  on  a one-sided  theory 
of  the  development  of  the  human  race.  Degeneracy  is  a fact  as  truly 
as  progress. 

6.  Loose  reasoning.  An  example  of  this  appears  in  the  criticism  of 
the  cosmological  argument  and,  indeed,  of  the  theistic  proofs  generally. 
Because  no  one  of  them,  when  interpreted  strictly,  realizes  the  complete 
idea  of  God,  it  is  held  that  all  of  them,  when  combined,  cannot.  Nor  is 
this  non-sequitur  the  only  error.  The  law  of  causal  resemblance  is 
entirely  overlooked;  viz.,  that  “nothing  can  be  in  the  effect  which  is 
not  potentially  in  the  cause”,  and  that  “the  cause  must  always  be,  in  its 
nature  and  possibilities,  superior  to  its  effect”.  Thus,  if  personality  be 
in  the  world — and  it  is  that  in  it  which  is  highest, — how  can  the  First 
Cause  of  the  world  be  less  than  personal,  that  is,  be  impersonal? 

7.  The  general  assumption  really  underlying  the  whole  discussion,  that 
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expediency  and  truth  are  distinct  and  that  as  a stimulus  of  religion 
expediency  is  of  more  value  than  truth.  Thus  our  author  reviews  the 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  mankind  from  a “belief  in  non-existent 
gods”  (p.  II ),  and  he  concludes  that  we  may  “affirm  with  confidence 
that  the  mere  belief  in  gods”,  though  an  utterly  false  belief,  “may  of 
itself  produce  results  sufficient  to  make  of  religion  a factor  of  the 
highest  biological  importance”  (p.  14).  This,  reduced  to  the  lowest 
terms,  means  the  abrogation  of  truth  and  thus  the  stultification  of  the 
writer.  On  his  principle,  honesty  need  not  be  the  best  policy  and  the 
impulse  to  true  progress  may  be  untruth. 

8.  The  future  religion.  This  is  the  religion  of  humanity  conceived 
idealistically  rather  than  positivistically.  “There  is  no  question,”  says 
our  author,  “but  that  Humanity  idealized  and  conceived  as  a manifesta- 
tion of  Creative  Energy  possesses  surpassing  qualification  for  a source 
of  religious  inspiration”  (p.  335).  ...  “A  religion  in  agreement  with 
the  accepted  body  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  centered  about  Humanity 
conceived  as  the  manifestation  of  a Force  tending  to  the  creation  of  an 
ideal  society,  would  occupy  in  the  social  life  the  place  that  a religion 
should  normally  hold, — even  the  place  that  the  Christian  religion  lost 
when  its  cardinal  beliefs  ceased  to  be  in  harmony  with  secular  be- 
liefs” (p.  336) “And  I see  no  sufficient  reason  why  a religion  of 

Humanity  should  not  incorporate  in  a modified  form  elements  of  the 
therapeutic  cults”  (such  as  Christian  Science)  “which  have  been  found 
effective  in  the  healing  of  mind  and  body”  (p.  336).  There  are  at  least 
two  reasons  why  this  prophecy  can  never  be  fulfilled,  even  with  the 
help  of  Christian  Science  and  other  therapeutic  cults.  One  is 
that  man  is  a person.  It  is  a necessity  of  personality  to  enter 
into  communion  with  other  persons.  As  Illingworth  has  written, 
“We  are  so  constituted  that  we  cannot  regard  inanimate  property, 
uncommunicated  knowledge,  unreciprocated  emotion,  solitary  action, 
otherwise  than  as  means  to  an  end.  We  press  on  through  it  all  until 
we  have  found  persons  like  ourselves  with  whom  to  share  it,  and  then 
we  are  at  rest”  {Personality  Human  and  Divine,  p.  37).  Our  rest, 
however,  is  not  permanent.  Because  persons  we  must  love  other  per- 
sons, but  it  is  only  the  infinite  love  of  the  Infinite  Person  that  can  sat- 
isfy us.  As  Augustine  said,  “Thou  hast  made  us”,  O God,  “for 
thyself,  and  our  souls  are  ever  restless  till  they  rest  in  thee”  (Confes- 
sions  I,  i).  It  is  because  of  his  ineradicable,  since  essential,  demand 
of  humanity  for  an  infinite  person  to  love  and  by  whom  to  be  loved  that 
no  impersonal  cult  can  ever  become  the  religion  of  the  human  race  or 
can  ever  take  the  place  of  its  religion.  But  there  is  another  reason. 
Man  is  a sinner.  He  is  under  condemnation.  We  may  differ  much  as 
to  our  conception  of  salvation ; but  as  a race,  at  least  in  our  more 
serious  moments,  we  all  feel  that  salvation  is  our  deepest  need.  Hence, 
Royce  is  right  when  he  says,  “The  higher  religions  of  mankind — re- 
ligions such  as  Buddhism  and  Christianity — have  had  in  common  this 
notable  feature,  namely,  that  they  have  been  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  the  Salvation  of  Man.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
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saying  that  they  are  redemptive  religions — religions  interested  in  freeing 
mankind  from  some  vast  and  universal  burden,  of  imperfection,  of 
unreasonableness,  of  evil,  of  misery,  of  fate,  of  unworthiness,  or  of 
sin”  (Sources  of  Religious  Insight,  p.  8).  This  is  a need  quite  unrecog- 
nized by  Dr.  Leuba  and  that  his  Idealized  Humanity  could  not 
possibly  meet,  and  yet  it  is  man’s  deepest  and  in  reality  his  most 
urgent  need.  By  his  own  argument,  therefore,  he  is  contradicted.  He 
tries  to  prove  that  religion  has  been  created  by  man’s  needs,  and  then 
he  offers  as  the  religion  of  the  future  an  abstract  cult  which  can  stand 
in  no  sort  of  relation  to  his  most  abiding  needs. 

Much  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapter  of  this  book  is  that 
on  “Theology  and  Psychology”.  In  this,  after  virtually  affirming  that 
the  only  Protestant  theology  of  to-day  is  Ritschlianism  and  “grounds 
itself  solely  upon  so-called  inner  experience,  which,  it  is  claimed, 
leads  directly  or  through  ‘faith’  to  a knowledge  of  God,  without  the 
mediation  of  science  and  of  metaphysics”,  the  author  proceeds  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  of  this  position  and  in  so  doing  to  annihilate,  as  he 
thinks,  Protestant  Christianity.  With  reference  to  this  assault  the  re- 
viewer would  in  closing  remark: 

1.  It  is  not  true  that  the  theology  of  Ritschl  has  become  the  theology 
of  Protestantism.  This  is  not  so,  if  we  judge  by  the  symbols  of  the 
historic  Protestant  Churches.  It  is  not  so  if  we  judge  by  the  belief  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  membership.  In  the  missionary  work  of 
the  churches  we  discern  the  real  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  this  mis- 
sionary work  is  not  being  done  by  the  Ritschlians. 

2.  Our  author’s  charge  against  the  pragmatism  of  the  new  theology 
is  just,  and  we  thank  him  for  making  it.  “Henceforth,”  he  says,  “the 
only  question  they  are  willing  to  acknowledge  as  relevant  is,  ‘Does  this 
or  that  belief  produce  the  results  we  want?’  If  it  does,  they  think  them- 
selves justified  in  holding  to  it  by  an  act  of  faith,  even  against  science 
and  philosophy.”  This,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  argument 
from  experience  as  used  by  the  old  theology.  That  argument  is  not 
that  the  Christian  feels  such  a need  of  the  peace  of  God  that  he  must 
believe  in  him;  nor  is  it  that  he  has  a vision  or  immediate  experience 
of  God : but  it  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  a change  and  a work  within 
him  such  that  the  causal  judgment  insists  that  they  must  go  unexplained 
or  an  immediate  intervention  of  God  in  the  soul  be  presupposed.  Nor 
is  it  any  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  say  that  this  change  and  this 
work  occur  within  the  sphere  of  psychology  and  can  be  accounted  for 
on  psychological  grounds  alone.  They  do  occur  within  the  sphere 
of  psychology — we  may  admit  that.  Professor  James  to  the  contrary, — 
and  they  can  be  studied  by  the  psychologist ; but  there  is  a transcendent 
element  in  them,  and  this  he,  if  only  a psychologist,  cannot  see  and,  of 
course,  cannot  explain.  The  old  word  is  as  true  as  ever,  “The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God : for  they  are  foolish- 
ness unto  him;  and  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged”  (i  Cor.  ii.  14).  Nor  does  Dr.  Leuba’s  reply  help  matters. 
“One  does  not  have  to  be  a painter,”  he  says,  “in  order  to  be  an 
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art  critic”  (p.  275).  No:  but  one  must  have  the  taste,  the  spirit,  of  the 
painter.  Otherwise,  he  will  see  little  difference  between  the  master- 
pieces of  a Raphael  and  the  daubs  of  a sign-maker.  In  a word,  our 
author’s  criticism  of  the  argument  from  experience  bears  only  against 
the  modern  perversion  of  it.  It  is  valid,  as  ever.  The  Christian  should 
see  in  it  the  infallible  evidence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  him  that  he 
is  the  child  of  God,  and  the  Christian’s  testimony  to  this  evidence 
ought  to  constrain  even  the  carnal  psychologist  to  make  trial  of  Chris- 
tianity for  himself. 

3.  This  will  be  so  also  because  science  and  philosophy  concur  with 
Christian  experience.  The  argument  based  on  it  is  not  at  variance  with 
them,  though  many  suppose  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  Christianity 
loose  from  metaphysics  and  history.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Leuba  that  that 
would  be  the  death  because  the  stultification  of  Christianity.  Psy- 
chology has  proved  that  man  is  not  built  in  segments.  We  cannot 
believe  with  the  heart  what  we  must  deny  with  the  head.  We  cannot 
accept  as  valuable  in  religion  what  we  have  found  to  be  untrue  in 
science.  But  we  do  not  have  to.  The  evidence  of  Christian  experience 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  rests  firmly  on  the  philosophical  and  historical 
evidences.  It  is  their  crown,  their  fruit,  their  confirmation.  Chris- 
tian experience  is  such  an  experience  as  the  great  facts  of  Christianity 
make  possible:  it  is  the  only  experience  which  in  view  of  these  facts 
would  be  rational.  Again  we  thank  Dr.  Leuba  for  his  exposure  of  the 
weakness  of  the  new  theology.  May  it  turn  some  back  to  ‘‘the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints !” 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Psychology  of  Religious  Sects.  A Comparison  of  Types.  By 
Henry  C.  McComas,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Preceptor  in 
Psychology,  in  Princeton  University.  Author  of  “Some  Types 
of  Attention.”  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh : Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1912.  8vo ; pp.  235. 

This  is  a book  with  a purpose.  It  is  avowedly  a plea  for  church 
unity.  It  is  based  on  the  conviction  “that  the  differences  which  appear 
in  the  religious  life  of  different  denominations  have  their  justi- 
fication in  the  differences  of  human  disposition  and  not  in  any  divine 
preferences.”  Therefore,  our  author  thinks  that  “nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary to-day  than  the  proclamation  of  this  fact;  for  the  heart  of  sec- 
tarianism is  the  belief  that  each  sect  is  peculiarly  a divine  favorite. 
When  all  religious  people  freely  acknowledge  that  their  differences  are 
matters  of  individual  tastes  and  temperaments  the  real  barriers  to 
church  unity  will  be  brushed  away.” 

This  is  an  exceedingly  informing  and  illuminating  book.  Dr.  Mc- 
Comas knows  both  his  subject  and  how  to  present  it.  He  demonstrates 
what  most  of  us  have  felt,  that  the  teacher  of  religion,  as  regards  at 
least  his  methods,  must  take  counsel  of  the  psychologist.  Indeed,  one 
could  scarcely  rise  from  the  reading  of  these  lucid  chapters  and  not 
feel  that  what  Pope  said  of  mankind  in  general  is  specially  true  of  the 
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Christian  minister,  and  that,  after  the  gospel,  his  proper  study  is  “man”. 

The  discussion,  moreover,  is  conducted  in  an  admirable  spirit.  We 
are  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  order  that  we  may  study  the  psy- 
chology of  religon,  compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
naturalism.  Dr.  McComas  purposely  avoids  the  theological  standpoint; 
but,  unlike  most  psychologists  of  religion,  he  is  at  pains  even  to  in- 
form us  that  “it  is  his  conviction  that  what  the  old  theologians  called  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  an  actual  working  reality  in  the  world  of  man”  (p.  233). 
Had  he  not  made  this  avowal,  however,  we  could  scarcely  have  ques- 
tioned his  position.  What  he  has  said  might,  as  he  claims,  “be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Theist  or  by  the  Atheist,  as  it  has  to  do  with  observable 
facts” ; but  nowhere  in  his  book  is  there  discoverable  that  insane  passion 
to  substitute  mental  reactions,  if  not  nerve  actions,  for  the  power  of 
God,  which  passion  is  probably  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
the  modern  psychologists  of  religion. 

Our  author’s  positions,  moreover,  are  fair  and  sane.  He  is  not  car- 
ried away  by  any  one  conception  of  religion,  but  views  it  in  its  totality. 
Thus  while  distinctly  recognizing  and  strongly  asserting  the  feeling 
element  as  essential  in  all  religion,  he  affirms  also,  “that  a system  of 
theology  which  commands  intelligent  assent  is  the  great  demand  of  this 
age”;  that  “no  one  can  think  one  thing  and  believe  another”;  “that 
no  one  can  have  a religion  which  does  not  rest  on  a creed  (italics  his), 
not  definite,  perhaps,  but  definite  enough  for  him  to  know  what,  in 
general,  he  thinks  about  God,  the  Soul,  Duty  and  the  Future”;  “that 
every  religious  experience  must  have  some  thought  basis”. 

With  what  we  conceive  to  be  Dr.  McComas’  aim  we  are  in  hearty 
accord.  For  we  do  not  understand  the  organic  union  of  all  the  sects 
to  be  his  proximate  end.  “No  greater  mistake  can  be  made,”  he  says, 
“than  to  attempt  to  unite  church  sects  that  are  naturally  far  apart.” 
What  he  would  work  for  is  that  unity  of  the  Spirit  for  which  our  Lord 
prayed  and  for  which  we  all  ought  to  pray.  If  he  cherishes  a vision 
of  a day  when  all  Christendom  and,  indeed,  all  the  world  shall  be 
united  in  one  church  organization,  it  is  as  the  fruit  of  the  outpouring 
ot  the  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  that  he  cherishes  it;  and  it  is  not  by  means 
of  any  mechanical,  since  man-made,  unions  that  he  would  hasten  it. 

Our  differences  with  him,  and  they  are  differences  which  ought  to 
be  frankly  stated,  are,  in  the  main,  four : 

I.  We  do  not  believe  that  “every  group  of  worshippers  has  been 
drawn  together  by  influences  which  may  be  explained  naturally”.  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  are  sure  that  our  author  will  grant,  had  a supernatural 
origin.  Protestantism,  as  it  would  seem  that  he  must  allow,  was  begun 
and  continued  by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself.  The  divisions  of  Protestant- 
ism had  their  occasions,  and,  doubtless,  their  necessary  occasions,  in 
differences  of  temperament,  of  race,  of  nation,  etc.;  but  were  these 
differences  their  causes?  Calvin’s  intellectual  preeminence  may  well 
have  been  a reason  why  the  Holy  Spirit  gave  to  him  and  to  his  disci- 
ples a deeper  insight  into  the  things  of  Christ  than  he  gave  to  Luther 
and  to  his  followers,  but  did  this  insight  come  from  Calvin’s  intellec- 
tual grasp  or  from  the  Holy  Spirit? 
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2.  Moreover,  though  the  natural  occasions  by  which  Dr.  McComas 
would  explain  the  differences  of  the  sects  were  their  causes,  this  would 
not  affect  our  contention.  These  causes,  if  you  please,  though  not 
supernatural,  were  as  divine  as  though  they  were.  Intellectual  qualities, 
however  within  the  sphere  of  the  psychologist’s  observation,  are  ulti- 
mately the  gifts  of  Him  who  “divides”,  not  to  all  men  equally,  but  “to 
every  man  severally  as  He  will”  (i  Cor.  xii.  ii).  National  and  racial 
distinctions,  though  they  emerge  as  the  result  of  natural  selection  in 
the  course  of  social  evolution,  are  due  in  the  last  analysis  to  the  sov- 
ereign providence  of  Him  who  “hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of 
men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation”  (Acts  xvii. 
26).  Therefore,  these  differences  would  seem  to  argue  for  the  contin- 
uance of  all  sects  not  rooted  in  sin.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  on 
divine,  though  natural,  gifts  and  appointments,  they  would  appear  to 
indicate  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

3.  In  so  far  as  our  author  conceives  of  church  unity  as  essentially 
organic,  we  must  also  disagree  with  him.  Neither  nature  nor  revelation 
points  toward  such  as  the  perfection  of  unity.  Both  declare  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  that  “the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many”  (i  Cor. 
xii.  14)  ; that  these  members  “have  not  the  same  office”  (Rom.  xii.  5)  ; 
and  that  all  this  finds  its  best  and  highest  illustration  in  our  union  in 
“the  body  of  Christ”  which  is  his  church  (i  Cor.  xii.  27,  28).  While, 
therefore,  many  sects,  because  rooted  in  sin  and  continued  by  it,  are 
wrong,  sectarianism  itself  is  not  wrong.  The  result  of  divinely  ap- 
pointed and  determined  differences,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  mani- 
festation of  the  true  unity  of  the  people  of  God,  “the  unity  of  the 
Spirit.”  • “The  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,”  each  division  of  the 
church  is  bound  to  witness  to  that  phase  of  the  truth  which  He  who 
is  “the  truth”  has  specially  committed  to  it. 

4.  There  are  some  errors  of  statement  important  enough  to  call 
for  correction. 

a.  While  Calvin’s  feelings  were  to  a high  degree  subject  to  his  intel- 
lect, as  every  one’s  should  be,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  he  was  “a  man  of 
very  little  feeling”  (p.  85).  Prof.  Doumergue,  in  his  monumental  life 
of  the  greatest  of  the  reformers,  has  abundantly  established  and 
illustrated  this.  Calvin  was  a man  of  warm  heart  and  of  strong 
friendships. 

b.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  what  are  popularly  called  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Churches  are  kept  apart  by  the  political 
animosity  “of  fifty  years  ago”  (p.  67).  Political  animosity  would 
scarcely  be  thought  of  in  this  connection  did  not  the  Southern  Church 
question,  whether  rightly  or  not,  the  faithfulness  of  the  Northern 
Church  to  that  system  of  doctrine  which  is  the  common  heritage  and 
should  be  the  most  sacredly  guarded  possession  of  both.  Moreover,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  at  the  time  of  separation  the  efficient 
cause  was  political  animosity  so  much  as  honest  doctrinal  differences  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  church  towards  participation  by  the  church  and 
as  the  church  in  civil  affairs. 
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c.  On  page  84  it  seems  to  be  implied  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  is  required  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  those  who  wish  to  join  the  church.  This  is  a mis- 
take, at  least  as  regards  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches.  Subscription  to  the  confession  of  faith  is  required  of  all 
ministers,  elders  and  deacons ; but  of  church  members,  only  a con- 
fession of  “faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  him.” 

Pr'lnceton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Croyances,  Rites,  Institutions.  Par  Comte  Goblet  D’Alviella,  Senateur, 
Membre  De  L’ Academic  Royale  De  Belgique,  Professeur  A L’Uni- 
versite  De  Bruxelles.  Paris : Librarie  Paul  Geuthner,  68,  Rue 

Mazarine.  1911.  8vo;  Tome  i,  Archeologie  et  Histoire  Religieuse, 
Hierographie.  Pp.  xx,  383.  Tome  ii.  Questiones  de  Methode  et 
d’Origines,  Hierologie.  Pp.  409.  Tome  iii.  Problems  du  Temps 
Present.  Hierosophie.  Pp.  386. 

Comte  D'Alviella  is  the  author  of  several  well  known  works  on  the 
history  of  religions,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  perhaps  his  Hibbert  Lectures,  The  Idea 
of  God  on  the  Basis  of  Anthropology  and  History.  The  present  vol- 
umes consist  of  a republication  of  miscellanies  prepared  by  the  writer 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  He  confesses  to  some  hesitation  at 
this  republication  on  account  of  a modification  of  some  of  his  views 
and  conclusions  since  the  original  composition.  He  claims,  however, 
to  have  remained  faithful  to  his  method  and  general  principles. 

A human  touch  is  given  in  the  Preface  by  an  interesting  description 
of  his  struggles  for  personal  recognition  in  this  science,  as  well  as 
his  battle  to  secure  a standing  for  the  science  of  religion  itself,  in 
which  few  believed  three  decades  ago.  The  additional  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  when  he  first  came  forward  offering  to  introduce  into 
the  University  of  Brussels  instruction  in  the  history  of  religions,  that 
he  was  not  a doctor  in  philosophy  and  letters.  Since  the  canonical 
law  in  this  respect  could  not  be  broken,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
University  to  do  but  to  confer  upon  him  the  doctorate  honoris  causa, — 
so  that  he  was  able  at  last  to  teach  in  peace. 

The  author  defines  religion  at  the  outset  as,  “la  faqon  dont  I’homme 
realise — speculativement  et  pratiquement, — ses  rapports  avec  la  puis- 
sance surhumaine  et  mysterieuse  dont  il  croit  dependre.”  This,  though 
not  a complete  definition,  is  much  better  than  many  others  that  have 
been  given  by  writers  on  the  subject.  The  science  of  religion  is  the 
science  which  attempts  to  systematize  religious  knowledge  and  is 
divided  into  the  three  branches,  Hierography,  Hierology,  and  Hiero- 
sophy.  Each  of  these  three  names  gives  a title  to  one  of  the  volumes  of 
this  work.  Hierography  has  for  its  object  to  describe  all  known  reli- 
gions, and  to  explain  their  development.  Hierology  seeks  to  establish 
relationships  of  concomitance  and  succession  between  religious  phe- 
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nomena;  in  other  words,  to  formulate  the  laws  of  religious  evolution. 
This  synthesis  is  more  frequently  called  the  comparative  history  of 
religions,  or  simply  comparative  religion.  Hierosophy  attempts  to 
formulate  the  logical  consequences  in  the  religious  sphere  of  a rational 
conception  of  our  relation  to  God  and  to  the  universe  (II,  192-193). 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  author  does  not  make  a very  stren- 
uous attempt  to  confine  the  contents  of  each  volume  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  title.  In  fact  the  grouping  of  the  papers  is  of 
the  loosest  character.  This  three-fold  classification  of  the  study  of  re- 
ligion adopted  by  D’Alviella  is  a comprehensive  one,  and  indicates 
fairly  well  the  current  divisions  of  the  subject,  though  the  nomen- 
clature varies,  of  course,  with  different  writers. 

In  the  three  volumes  before  us  there  are  some  eighty  papers  alto- 
gether. Some  are  articles  previously  published  in  periodicals;  some, 
short  book-reviews ; some,  addresses  delivered  on  different  occasions ; 
and  others,  synopses  of  a few  of  the  author’s  university  lectures.  These 
papers  are,  therefore,  as  was  to  be  expected,  of  varying  value.  Some 
are  of  importance,  but  others  too  fragmentary  or  too  much  out  of  date 
to  be  of  special  significance.  The  range  of  subjects  treated  is  enor- 
mous. The  titles  of  some  of  the  articles  will  indicate  the  encyclopaedic 
character  of  the  work.  In  the  first  volume  (Hierography)  ; Prayer 
Mills,  Liturgical  Wheels,  Art  and  Religion  in  the  Roman  Catacombs, 
The  Archaeology  of  the  Cross  (the  French  version  of  the  article  Cross 
in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics),  The  Responsibility  of 
Religious  Influences  in  the  Destruction  of  Ancient  Civilization,  Non- 
Christian  Trinities,  Pagan  Christs,  the  Problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
The  Origins  of  Christianity  (Syllabus  of  Six  Lectures),  the  Worship 
of  Reason  and  of  the  Supreme  Being,  The  Heavenly  Twins,  Buddhis- 
tic Dogmatics,  With  the  Mormons.  In  the  second  volume  (Hierology), 
some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  Prejudices  in  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Religions,  the  Beliefs  of  Non-civilized  Peoples  and  the  Primitive  Form 
of  Religions,  The  Comparative  Method  of  the  History  of  Religions, 
Animism  and  its  Place  in  Religious  Evolution,  The  Congress  of  the 
History  of  Religions  at  Oxford,  Auxiliary  Sciences  of  the  Comparative 
History  of  Religions,  The  Evolution  of  Ecclesiastical  Institutions 
According  to  Herbert  Spencer,  Mythology  and  Anthropomorphism, 
Religion  in  Animals,  Historical  Connections  between  Religion  and 
Morals.  In  the  third  volume  (Hierosophy),  some  of  the  titles  are:  A 
Visit  to  the  Rationalistic  Churches  of  London,  The  Harmony  of  Genesis 
and  Geology,  Conditional  Immortality,  Harrison  against  Spencer  on  the 
Religious  Value  of  the  Unknowable,  The  Religion  or  Irreligion  of  the 
Future,  The  Law  of  Progress  in  Religions,  Sociology  and  Psychology 
of  Religions,  Religious  Progress  in  the  United  States,  the  Notion  of  the 
Divine  and  the  Method  of  Evolution,  the  New  Psychology  and  the 
Religious  Sentiment,  Free  Masonry  in  Relation  to  Politics  and  Re- 
ligion, The  Religion  and  Superstition  of  Life. 

On  these  topics  and  others  in  the  work  the  author  writes  always 
interestingly  and  in  a clear  and  often  charming  style.  He  is,  of  course. 
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more  of  an  authority  on  some  of  the  subjects  treated  than  on  others. 
He  can  write  with  a better  claim  on  our  a priori  acquiescence  when  he 
discourses  on  religious  archaeology  and  certain  aspects  of  the  history 
of  religions,  than  when  he  gives  his  views  on  the  problem  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  the  relation  of  Paul  to  Jesus. 

The  author  adopts  the  ordinary  view  as  to  the  phenomenalistic  char- 
acter of  the  history  of  religions  (hierography),  declaring  that  we  can- 
not insist  too  much  on  the  fact  that  its  essential  object  is  not  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  validity  or  value  of  religious  beliefs,  but  to  study  their 
formation.  What  should  be  the  attitude,  then,  of  the  history  of  religions 
towards  the  supernatural?  The  scientific  students  of  this  study,  he 
thinks,  have  the  right  to  explain  everything  in  religious  phenomena 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  things  until  proofs  are  fur- 
nished of  supernatural  action.  It  belongs  really  to  philosophy  and  the- 
ology to  consider  metaphysical  questions  connected  with  the  super- 
natural. The  history  of  religions  should  be  descriptive,  not  philo- 
sophical. Yet  Comte  D’Alviella,  like  some  other  hierologists  who  make 
similar  professions,  does  not  preserve  this  impartial  attitude  toward 
the  supernatural  when  he  comes  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  the  very  vol- 
ume which  treats  of  hierography  or  the  history  of  religions,  he  arbi- 
trarily eliminates  the  miracles  of  Jesus  in  the  following  summary 
fashion ; “La  tradition  rapporte  qu’il  guerissait  les  malades  et  delivrait 
Ics  possedes,  comme  le  faisaient  tous  les  inspires  de  son  temps.  Les 
miracles  qu’on  lui  attribue  ne  sont  que  le  recit  amplifie  de  ces  pheno- 
menes  psychiques,  quant  ils  ne  sont  pas  des  legendes  introduites  apres 
coup  pour  accroitre  son  prestige”  (I,  p.  247).  Also  the  Jesus  of  his- 
tory disappears  with  his  death  (p.  248).  Perhaps  the  author  would 
say  that  in  these  cases  the  proofs  of  supernatural  action  demanded 
were  not  forthcoming,  but  it  is  probably  doing  the  author  no  injustice 
to  say  that  no  proofs  of  supernatural  action  in  any  case  could  ever 
be  furnished  him  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

On  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  topics,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned,  these  volumes  constitute  a perfect  mine  of  information 
which  the  student  of  the  science  of  religion  will  find  invaluable. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson. 


The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts.  By  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Hon.  D.D. 
(St.  Andrews),  Hon.  Canon  of  Cumbrae  Cathedral.  Edinburgh: 
T.  & T.  Clark.  1911.  Pp.  xv,  399. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  has  elaborated,  in  the  present  volume,  his  useful  ac- 
count of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Celts  which  appeared,  sub  voce 
“Celts”,  in  Hastings’  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  volume  iii, 
pp.  277  ff.  The  Celtic  field  has  always  been  inviting  to  the  revels  of 
the  “mythological”  school,  but  Dr.  MacCulloch  has  restrained  him- 
self from  enjoying  even  the  relatively  sane  and  certainly  brilliant  in- 
dulgences of  Sir  John  Rhys,  and  has  resolutely  kept  himself  to  the 
strait  and  narrow  anthropological  way.  He  has  been  hampered,  as 
all  students  of  Celtic  antiquities  are,  by  the  fragmentary  and  mediate 
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character  of  the  sources.  This  initial  disadvantage  has  been  overcome, 
as  far  as  may  be,  by  the  careful  use  of  the  comparative  method  and  the 
study  of  folk-survivals.  The  discussion,  always  conducted  with  schol- 
arship and  discrimination,  ranges  from  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  peoples, 
through  accounts  of  the  gods  of  Gaul  and  the  continental  Celts,  the 
Irish  mythological  cycles  (the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  the  Ciichalainn, 
and  the  Fionn),  the  worship  of  the  dead,  of  Nature,  of  rivers  and 
wells,  trees  and  plants,  and  animals,  the  Celtic  cosmogony,  sacrifice, 
prayer,  divination,  tabu,  festivals,  and  accessories  of  cult,  to  culminate 
in  several  chapters  on  the  Druids  and  on  Celtic  eschatology. 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  display  of  evidence  for  the  worship 
of  mother-goddesses  (Deae  Matres,  etc.),  though  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  guard  more  carefully  the  implication  that  all  of  them  alike  are 
“the  descendants  of  the  primitive  Earth-mother”  (p.  45),  unless  Dr. 
MacCulloch  desires  us  to  understand  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  a 
pan-Celtic  Earth-mother,  comparable  to  those  in  the  Mediterranean 
area, — an  opinion  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  substantiate.  Dr. 
MacCulloch  successfully  refutes  the  view,  maintained  on  various 
grounds  by  Sir  John  Rhys,  Sir  G.  L.  Gomme  and  M.  Salomon  Reinach, 
that  the  Druids  were  a pre-Celtic  priesthood  which  imposed  itself  on 
the  conquering  Celts,  and  he  completes  the  dissolution  of  the  classical 
illusion  that  they  were  possessed  of  esoteric  and  recondite  doctrines 
of  a monotheistic  or  pantheistic  trend,  as  also,  by  the  way,  the  popular 
idea  that  the  mistletoe  rite  occupied  a central  place  in  their  cult- 
practice.  They  had  their  mysteries,  which  were  guarded  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  an  organized  and  ambitious  priestcraft,  but  “their  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis,  if  it  was  really  taught,  involved  no  ethical  content  as 
in  Pythagoreanism.  Their  astronomy  was  probaby  astrological;  their 
knowledge  of  nature  a series  of  cosmogonic  myths  and  speculations” 
(p.  303).  Their  didactic  and  magical  powers  gave  them  firm  root  in 
the  veneration  of  the  Celts  until  they  were  eradicated  by  the  Romans 
in  Gaul  and  by  (Christianity  in  Ireland  and  Britain.  The  chapters  on 
“The  State  of  the  Dead”,  “Rebirth  and  Transmigration”,  and  “Elysium” 
reduce  to  comparative  order  the  ardent  belief  of  the  Celts  in  a world 
beyond  the  grave,  a belief  which  yielded  in  vividness  to  that  of  none 
of  the  ancient  races  except  the  Egyptians,  and  are  of  peculiar  interest 
in  view  of  the  common  human  belief  in  an  after  life  and  the  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  gifts  which  the  Celts  brought  to  its  adornment. 

Princeton.  Harold  McA.  Robinson. 

Religion  in  China.  Universism : A Key  To  The  Study  Of  Taoism  And 
Confucianism.  By  J.  J.  M.  De  Groot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Sinology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  American  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions  Series  of  1910-1911.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
$1.50. 

Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys-Davids  in  1894  was  the  first  to  lecture  in  the  course 
of  “American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions”  and  Prof.  De 
Groot  is  the  ninth.  Others,  such  as  Prof.  Cheyne,  Prof.  Karl  Budde, 
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Prof.  George  Steindorf,  and  Prof.  A.  V.  W.  Jackson  have  occupied 
this  lectureship  and  very  valuable  have  been  the  contributions  which  they 
have  made  to  a correct  understanding  of  the  religions  of  the  world. 
The  latest  of  the  series  to  be  published  is  this  work  on  the  Religion  of 
China  and  it  is  a worthy  successor  to  the  able  treatises  which  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Dr.  De  Groot  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  with  authority.  He  has 
spent  years  in  the  Far  East  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  ancient 
Classics  of  China.  As  the  author  understands  it,  the  three  religions 
now  found  in  China  are  in  reality  all  branches  of  the  same  root : a 
worship  of  the  universe  as  the  only  right  norm  of  belief  and  conduct. 
In  the  universe  are  to  be  distinguished  two  great  opposing  elements 
which  have  themselves  been  produced  by  Chaos.  These  are  the  Yang 
and  the  Yin.  The  Yang  is  Heaven  with  all  its  powers  capable  of  enrich- 
ing and  blessing  the  lives  of  men.  The  Yin  is  Earth  cold  and  sterile 
except  as  it  is  rendered  warm  and  fertile  by  the  influences  of  the  Yang. 
Man  is  the  product  of  the  union  of  these  elements.  If  a man  is 
to  be  happy  he  must  learn  to  live  governed  by  the  same  laws  that 
govern  the  earth.  To  the  devout  Chinaman  the  world  is  filled  with 
good  spirits  and  with  demons.  If  he  will  live  true  to  the  “Tao”  or 
“the  way  of  the  road  of  Yin  and  Yang”  he  may  escape  the  power  of  the 
demons  and  have  the  aid  of  the  good  spirits.  His  whole  religious  life 
therefore  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Certain  universal  principles  were  discovered  in  nature  such  as  impar- 
tiality, justice,  compliance,  forbearance,  abnegation,  absence  of  passion, 
inaction,  taciturnity,  and  quiescence  and  perfection.  Holiness,  and  divin- 
ity are  sought  by  their  means.  The  government  of  the  empire  was 
'^believed  to  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  rule  of  the  “Heavenly  Tao” 
and  the  Emperor  a god  revealing  the  truth  to  his  people.  To  properly 
interpret  nature  to  man  very  complex  systems  based  on  astrology  and 
geomancy,  chronometry  and  chronomancy  were  invented  and  every  act 
of  life  was  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  rules  therein  given.  The 
whole  nation  was  controlled  by  a religious  system  based  on  the  wor- 
ship and  the  deification  of  the  universe.  Real  scientific  knowledge  was 
impossible.  Should  it  enter  it  would  perforce  destroy  the  whole 
religious  system  of  the  people  and  with  it  the  basis  for  their  morality. 

Dr.  De  Groot  confines  himself  to  a very  clear  analysis  of  the  origin 
foundations,  and  present  development  of  the  Religion  of  China  but  he 
closes  his  book  with  these  suggestive  words.  “The  only  power  that 
can  explode  it”  (i.e.  the  present  all  dominating  system  of  Universism), 
“is  sound  science,  based  on  an  experimental  and  mathematical  investi- 
gation of  the  laws  of  nature.  But  such  science  is  only  just  born  in 
China.  Should  there  come  a time  when  it  is  seriously  cultivated  there, 
then,  no  doubt,  a complete  revolution  in  its  religion,  philosophy,  ethics, 
literature,  political  institutions,  and  customs  will  take  place:  a process 
by  which  China  must  be  either  thoroughly  disorganized  and  ruined  or 
reborn  and  regenerated.  Then  China  will  cease  to  be  China  and  the 
Chinese  will  no  longer  be  Chinese.  . . . Should  the  Order  of  the 
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world  have  decreed  that  the  cruel  work  of  demolition  shall  be  done,  and 
that  the  days  of  China’s  universistic  civilization  are  numbered — then 
may  its  last  day  not  be  for  that  hapless  ancient  nation  the  crack  of 
doom !” 

Since  Dr.  De  Groot  delivered  these  lectures  the  process  of  change 
in  China  has  gained  remarkable  acceleration.  The  Monarchy,  a funda- 
mental part  of  the  religious  system,  has  been  destroyed.  Hundreds  of 
young  men  are  being  sent  abroad  by  the  government  to  study  in  our 
great  universities,  and  schools  and  colleges  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  ancient  Empire.  The  time  of  change  has  come.  Soon  the  nation 
will  be  compelled  to  give  up  its  ancient  beliefs.  What  shall  replace 
them?  Agnosticism,  Anarchy  and  Immorality  or  the  Gospel  of  Christ? 
All  Christians  who  are  inclined  to  discount  the  present  agitation  made 
by  the  Foreign  Mission  Boards  of  our  churches  and  to  think  that  they 
exaggerate  the  present  crisis  in  China  might  well  read  this  scholarly 
work  by  Dr.  De  Groot  and  then  study  the  present  condition  of  China. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Pentateuchal  Studies.  By  H.^rold  M.  Wiener,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  Barrister-at-law,  Author  of  “The  Origin  of  the  Penta- 
teuch”, “Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism”,  etc.  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
U.  S.  A. : Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company.  London : Elliot  Stock,  7 
Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.  1912.  Pp.  xvi,  353. 

These  studies  consist  of  twenty-three  essays.  The  shortest  is  a com- 
ment covering  but  half  a page,  the  longest  is  an  article  of  fifty  pages. 
All  of  them  are  reprints,  and  with  three  exceptions  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  between  January  1910  and  April  1912 
inclusive.  “A  large  group  of  these  studies  is  concerned  with  the  text- 
ual criticism  of  the  Divine  appellations  in  Genesis,  and  the  larger  ques- 
tion of  which  it  forms  part,  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch” 
(p.  v).  An  unpleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  personal  polemic 
in  which  the  author  indulges  (Studies  viii,  ix,  and  x).  The  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Briggs  and  Dr.  Driver  (Studies  ix  and  x) 
should,  in  our  opinion,  never  have  been  published.  It  is  unedifying, 
contributes  nothing  of  value  to  the  debate,  and  does  not  comport  with 
the  prevailingly  genial  tone  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Wiener  is  zealous  for  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  is  indifferent 
to  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures.  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  are 
“only  hagiography”  (pp.  232,  272).  This  attitude  towards  the  books 
contained  in  the  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon  vitally  affects 
his  discussion  of  the  “Priests  and  Levites”  (Study  xx). 

Textual  criticism  is  a prominent  feature  in  these  essays.  He  comes 
to  the  task  a competent  Hebrew  scholar  with  a mastery  of  Latin 
and  Greek  and  with  access  to  western  learning  through  his  knowledge 
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of  the  modern  European  languages.  But  Mr.  Wiener  is  not  discrimi- 
nating in  his  textual  criticism.  The  Hebrew  text  is  on  the  whole 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  Septuagint;  and  the  fact  of  a different 
reading  in  the  Septuagint,  on  the  ground  of  which  Mr.  Wiener  ever 
and  anon  impugns  the  Hebrew  text,  does  not  in  itself  cast  reasonable 
suspicion  on  the  soundness  of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  recension  of 
the  Greek  version  in  which  the  divergent  reading  appears,  and  like- 
wise the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  this  reading  in  the  other 
recensions  and  in  the  other  ancient  versions,  must  be  considered  be- 
fore judgment  is  passed  on  the  question  of  the  original  text.  The 
divisive  critics,  however,  have  erred  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr. 
Wiener.  They  have  been  equally  hasty  in  citing  or  neglecting  the 
versions  according  as  these  versions  do  or  do  not  accord  with  the 
demands  of  the  hypothesis ; and  notoriously  in  reference  to  the  divine 
names  and  the  names  Jacob  and  Israel  have  they  been  hasty  in  assum- 
ing a textual  corruption,  introduced  by  the  editor,  whenever  the  name 
is  not  the  one  which  on  the  hypothesis  should  appear  in  the  docu- 
ment. Mr.  Wdener  is  clearly  right  in  his  general  contention  that 
objective  textual  criticism  has  a voice,  and  must  be  heard,  in  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Wiener’s  statement  of  the  critical  theory  is  occasionally  at  fault 
or,  as  it  would  be  better  to  say,  is  ordinarily  correct;  for  the  defect  of 
distorted  statement  is  rare  in  his  pages.  When  met  with,  it  comes  as 
a surprise.  But  at  times  he  does  caricature  a theory  almost  out  of 
recognition.  The  theory  of  projection,  for  example,  is  not  so  crude  as 
he  represents  it  on  page  241. 

In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  he  seems  not  always  to  have 
examined  exegetical  literature  with  the  necessary  care,  but  to  have 
overlooked  important  interpretations.  Otherwise  he  would  scarcely 
have  adopted  such  inferior  explanations  as  appear,  for  example,  on 
pages  26,  28,  30,  149,  237  note,  and  266.  One  passage  in  particular  which 
he  exegetes  requires  notice,  since  upon  its  meaning  depends  much  in 
his  theory  regarding  priests  and  Levites.  The  passage  is  i Sam. 
ii.  27-36,  which  contains  the  denunciation  of  the  house  of  Eli  by  an 
anonymous  prophet  (p.  272).  Mr.  Wiener  unfortunately  omits  verses 
29  and  3i'’-34.  Wellhausen,  whom  he  cites,  likewise  quotes  this  pas- 
sage, but  begins  with  verse  30  and  ends  with  verse  35 ; and  he  also 
omits  verses  3i*’-34  {Prolegomena,  S.  126-127) ; but  of  these  he  ex- 
scinds only  31”  and  32  as  interpolations  (Text  der  \Biicher  Samuelis, 
S.  49,  51).  It  is  unfortunate  that  one  who  lays  such  stress  upon  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint  as  does  Mr.  Wiener  should  omit  these  verses, 
3i*’-34;  for  except  the  latter  part  of  verse  31  and  the  former  part  of 
verse  32,  all  the  material  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  these  verses  is  repre- 
•sented  in  the  Septuagint.  The  large  omission  is  unfortunate  also  be- 
cause it  is  these  verses  especially  which  contain  the  explicit  prophecy 
concerning  the  house  of  Eli.  The  reader  will  notice  that  even  in  the 
verses  quoted  by  Mr.  Wiener  a distinction  is  observed  between  the 
father’s  house  of  Eli  and  Eli’s  own  house.  In  the  opening  verses,  27 
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and  28,  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  father’s  house,  whereas  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  prophecy,  from  verses  31”  to  36,  he  pronounces  doom 
on  Eli’s  house.  So  definite  and  exclusive  is  the  reference  in  these 
closing  verses  to  Eli’s  house,  that  Lohr  and  Nowack  look  upon  the 
mention  of  Eli’s  father’s  house  in  verses  30  and  31“  as  interpolation.  In 
omitting  to  quote  verses  3i'’-34  Professor  Wellhausen  and  after  him 
Mr.  Wiener  destroy  the  emphasis  which  the  prophet  places  upon  the 
punishment  of  the  house  of  Eli,  and  thereby  they  give  a prominence, 
not  found  in  the  prophecy  itself,  to  the  calamity  that  awaits  the  father’s 
house. 

Looking  now  at  the  prophecy  as  a whole  (verses  27-36),  it  will  be 
seen  that  Eli’s  house  and  Eli’s  father’s  house  are  carefully  distin- 
guished. Grenerally  in  the  Old  Testament  the  term  father’s  house  is 
technical,  and  denotes  a clan,  a secondary  division  of  the  tribe.  Eli’s 
father’s  house  or  clan  was  the  family  of  Aaron,  belonging  to  the  tribal 
division  of  Kohath.  The  opening  verses  of  the  prophecy,  verses  27 
and  28,  refer  in  express  words  and  exclusively  to  Eli’s  father’s  house. 
God  appeared  to  this  house  in  Egypt  (verse  27;  Ex.  iv.  27;  xii.  i), 
and  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  separated  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  be  priests  (verse  28).  God  promised  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently to  Eli’s  house  as  a part  of  this  clan,  an  everlasting  priesthood 
(verse  30;  Ex.  xxix.  9;  xl.  15;  Num.  xxv.  13).  But  Eli’s  house,  al- 
though it  obtained  preeminence  at  the  sanctuary,  grossly  sinned  and 
dishonored  God  (verse  29).  Accordingly  the  limitation,  which  is 
implicit  in  all  the  promises  of  God,  is  aimounced.  The  promise  of 
everlasting  priesthood  was  made,  indeed,  to  the  house  of  Aaron  as  a 
whole ; but  the  general  truth  applies  in  this  case  also ; God  will  honor 
those  who  honor  him,  and  they  that  despise  him  shall  be  lightly  es- 
teemed (verse  30).  The  sinful  members  of  the  house,  and  in  them 
and  along  with  them  to  a greater  or  less  degree  the  whole  house,  shall 
be  punished;  but  those  who  honor  God  he  will  honor.  Therefore,  as 
the  prophet  addressing  Eli  continues,  the  days  are  coming  when  God 
will  cut  off  the  arm  of  thee  and  of  thy  father’s  house  (verse  30“),  so 
as  to  leave  the  body  of  each  maimed  and  its  power  broken ; or,  if  the 
reading  of  the  Septuagint  is  preferred,  God  will  cut  off  thy  posterity 
and  the  posterity  of  thy  father’s  house.  But  not  utterly  (verse  33“,  R.V. 
text  and  margin;  verse  36).  To  use  the  figure  either  of  lopping  off  the 
branches  or  of  hewing  down  the  tree  (cf.  Is.  ix.  10  [Heb.  9]),  a 
trunk  or  stump  would  be  left,  from  which  indeed  new  sprouts  might 
spring  (cf.  Is.  vi.  13;  xi.  i).  But  such  sprouts  from  the  house 
of  Eli  shall  not  attain  to  great  age  or  glory  (verses  3I^  32^  33”,  36).  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy,  from  verses  31”  to  36,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  Eli’s  own  house  that  is  threatened.  The  father’s  house  as  a whole 
was  defiled  by  the  sin  of  its  leading  family,  and  must  suffer  in  the 
ruin  (verse  31“).  But  the  sin  was  committed  in  Eli’s  own  family,  that 
particular  family  was  the  primal  cause  of  the  guilt,  and  upon  that 
family  the  punishment  falls  most  heavily  (verses  3i*’-36).  Speaking 
expressly  to  Eli’s  own  house,  the  prophet  says:  In  thy  house  there 
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shall  not  be  an  old  man  forever  (31'’,  32”),  but  they  shall  die  [by 
the  sword  of]  men  (33*’ ; cf.  Septuagint ; see  2 Sam.  xii.  10)  ; and 
every  one  that  is  left  in  thy  house  shall  be  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent (36).  “And  I will  raise  me  up  a faithful  priest”  [perhaps 
out  of  the  remnant  of  thy  father’s  house,  out  of  the  priestly  clan 
of  Aaron,  from  among  thy  fellow-clansmen  descended  from  Eleazar 
or  Ithamar,  from  the  number  of  those  who  honor  me  and  whom 
consequently  I will  honor], — I will  raise  me  up  a faithful  priest,  and  I 
will  build  him  a sure  house,  and  he  shall  walk  before  mine  anointed 
forever  (35).  The  prophecy  outlines  the  course  of  events  in  the  large 
and  for  a long  time  to  come.  With  the  death  of  Eli’s  sons  in 
battle  and  his  own  death,  with  the  capture  of  the  ark  by  the  Phil- 
istines, the  abandonment  of  Shiloh  by  Jehovah,  the  cessation  of  worship 
there,  the  long  seclusion  of  the  ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  priests 
at  Nob  (of  whom  not  all  of  the  eighty-five  were  descended  from 
Eli),  not  only  Eli’s  house,  but  the  entire  father’s  house  of  Aaron, 
to  which  Eli  belonged,  was  shorn  of  its  power  for  several  generations 
and  was  diminished  in  numbers.  Samuel  was  more  prominent  in 
religious  affairs  than  any  priest,  and  performed  priestly  functions 
even  on  national  occasions.  Later  still  the  surviving  representa- 
tive of  Eli’s  house  in  the  highpriestly  office,  after  sharing  for  a 
time  the  honors  and  duties  of  that  great  office  with  a colleague  not 
descended  from  Eli,  was  deposed  altogether  from  the  highpriest- 
hood  and  Eli’s  house  sank  into  permanent  obscurity  (i  Kin.  ii.  27). 
Zadok  was  made  the  sole  incumbent  of  the  office,  and  he  and  his  de- 
scendants walked  before  the  Lord’s  anointed  from  David’s  reign 
onward.  If  any  descendants  of  Eli  remained,  they  were  subject  to  the 
highpriest  of  Zadok’s  line.  Of  Zadok’s  parentage  not  a word  is 
said  in  the  passage,  save  that  the  prophecy  in  verse  36  makes  clear 
that  he  was  not  descended  from  Eli.  The  later  records  trace  Zadok 
himself  and  all  the  priests  to  Aaron  (i  Chron.  xxiv.  3;  2 Chron. 
xiii.  9,  10;  Ezra  vii.  2-5;  Neh.  x.  38;  xii.  47;  Ps.  cxv.  10;  cxxxv.  19). 

The  best  articles  in  the  volume  are  the  two  entitled  “The  Laws  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Arguments  from  Silence”  and  “Deuteronomy  and 
the  Argument  from  Style’\  These  studies  appeared  originally  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review.  It  is  not,  however,  from  that  circumstance 
that  they  are  commended,  but  because  the  defects  of  Mr.  Wiener’s 
argument  do  not  appear  in  them,  but  the  excellences  of  his  debate 
and  the  character  of  the  real  contributions  which  he  has  made  to 
the  study  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

Personal  Names  from  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  the  Cassite  Period. 
(Yale  Oriental  Series.  Vol.  I).  By  Albert  T.  Clay,  William  M. 
Laffan  Professor  of  Assyriology  and  Babylonian  Literature,  Yale 
University.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  London: 

Henry  Frowde.  Oxford  University  Press.  1912.  Pp.  208. 

This  book  is  a valuable  instrument  for  use  in  several  fields  of  in- 
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vestigation,  philological  and  historical.  The  names  which  it  contains 
were  current  “when  the  Cassite  rulers  held  sway  over  Babylonia,  from 
about  1750  B.C.  to  about  1173  B.C.,  a period  of  nearly  seven  hundred 
years.”  The  names  have  been  gathered  both  from  published  texts 
and  from  unpublished  tablets  belonging  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Hoffman  Collection  of  New  York.  The  list  occupies 
one  hundred  pages  (pp.  46-147),  contains  probably  more  than  four 
thousand  names,  and  includes  reference  to  the  inscription  where  each 
name  is  found.  As  supplementary  material  there  is  given  a list  of  the 
hypocoristic  terminations  which  were  in  use  during  the  Cassite  period. 
Also  for  supplementary  purposes  there  is  a table  of  personal  names 
which  consist  of  a sentence  containing  a divine  name.  In  this  tabula- 
tion the  theophorous  names  are  analyzed  according  to  the  form  of 
the  verb  and  the  position  of  the  divine  name;  for  each  verbal  form 
represented  one  example  is  cited  from  three  periods  of  history,  the 
Neo-Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  First  or  Hammurabi  dynasties;  while 
a footnote  accompanies  each  name  belonging  to  the  Cassite  period  and 
gives  all  the  names  of  the  type  that  have  been  collected  from  that 
period.  There  is,  further,  a list  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the 
names  (pp.  148-207),  among  which  the  Hittite-Mitannian  and  the 
Cassite  elements,  already  listed  on  page  28-41,  are  distributed  alpha- 
betically. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

De  Naam  Gods  in  den  Pentateuch.  Eene  Studie  naar  Aanleiding  en 
tot  Toelichting  van  Ex.  6:1  w.  Door  Dr.  A.  Troelstra,  Predi- 
kant  bij  de  Herv.  Gem.  te  ’s-Gravenhage.  Utrecht:  G.  J.  A. 

Ruys.  1912.  8vo ; pp.  viii,  77. 

The  Name  of  God  in  the  Pentateuch.  A Study — Introductory  and 
Explanatory — of  Exodus  VI.  vv.  i et  seq.  By  Dr.  A.  Troelstra. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.  London: 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. ; 43,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  Brighton:  129, 

North  Street.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xiv,  15-92.  Price  2s. 

The  title-page  of  the  English  version  bears  the  introductory  words 
“The  Base  of  Biblical  Criticism  Re-examined,”  as  a preface  to  the 
title.  The  treatise  itself  is  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  Ex. 
iii.  12-14  and  vi.  2,  3.  The  old  explanation  of  Ex.  vi.  3 is  based  on 
the  constant  meaning  of  the  phrase  “to  know  the  name  of  Jehovah” 
and  on  the  usage  of  the  rhetorical  negative.  The  name  is  the  char- 
acter, the  sum  of  attributes ; and  the  meaning  of  Ex.  vi.  2,  3 is  that 
God  was  known  to  the  patriarchs  preeminently  and  distinctively  as  the 
Almighty,  and  not  in  that  aspect  of  his  character  which  is  denoted  by 
his  name  Jehovah.  The  perfections  denoted  by  the  latter  name  are 
henceforth  to  be  manifested  in  their  fulness  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Dr.  Troelstra  thinks  that  there  are  objections  to  this  interpretation 
(p.  63).  His  exegesis  of  the  passages  is  recondite,  his  treatment  is 
■unnecessarily  discursive,  and  the  meaning  withal  which  he  finds  in 
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Ex.  vi.  3 seems  not  to  differ  essentially  from  the  meaning  discerned  in 
the  verse  by  the  older  expositors.  He  holds  that  Ex.  vi.  3 is  not  in- 
tended to  declare  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  unknown  to  the  patri- 
archs (35).  He  claims  that  “in  Ex.  iii.  the  aim  is  to  show  to  Moses, 
and  through  him  to  the  people,  that  in  the  name  Yhvh  an  ’Ehyeh  (I 
shall  be),  a promise,  is  involved,”  while  “in  Ex.  vi.  the  aim  ...  is  to 
show  that  by  the  phrase  ‘I  am  Yhvh’  God  gives  himself  to  his  people” 
(pp.  47,  48).  “For  the  first  time  God  assumed  ...  in  regard  to  his 
people  all  that  was  involved  in  this  Yhvh-name,  by  saying  ‘I  am 
Yhvh’”  (p.  62). 

Dr.  Troelstra  justly  contends  that  “the  work  of  the  text  critic  must 
precede  that  of  the  historical  critic”  (p.  86;  cf.  26-35).  The  divisive 
critics  rely  upon  the  use  of  the  names  Yhvh  or  Elohim  as  a criterion 
for  determining  the  literary  source  of  a passage  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis; but  they  are  attaching  too  great  value  to  the  readings  of  the 
Masoretic  text,  for  on  comparing  the  present  Hebrew  text  with  the 
ancient  versions  it  is  found  that  where  the  Hebrew  has  Jehovah  the 
version  very  frequently  has  God,  and  vice  versa  (p.  29).  This  matter 
has  engaged  Mr.  Wiener’s  attention,  it  will  be  recalled,  and  it  is  taken 
up  also  in  a little  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  bearing  a title-page 
which  reads : 

Is  a Revolution  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  at  Hand?  By  the  Rev. 
Johannes  Dahse.  [Translated  by  Edmund  McClure,  M.A.,  from 
an  article  in  the  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  for  September,  1912.] 
With  a Preface  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  D.D.  London : So- 
ciety for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Northumberland  Ave- 
nue, W.  C.  1912. 

This  article,  entitled  in  the  original  Naht  ein  Umschwung  in  der 
Pentateuchkritik,  by  Pastor  Dahse  of  Freirachdorf  in  East  Friesland, 
calls  attention  to  (i)  The  caution  which  investigators  have  urged,  and 
the  facts  which  they  have  adduced,  against  basing  the  partition  of 
the  text  of  Genesis,  and  the  assignment  of  the  parts  to  specific  docu- 
ments, on  the  assumption  that  the  divine  names  have  been  correctly 
transmitted  by  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  text.  (2)  The  embarrassment 
caused  the  divisive  critics  by  the  usage  of  the  names  Israel  and  Jacob. 
(3)  The  narrative  of  the  flood  and  the  question  of  its  partition  in  the 
light  of  the  Babylonian  tradition. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

Life  and  Times  of  the  Patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Being  a 
Supplement  to  “The  Land  and  the  Book.”  By  William  Hanna 
Thomson,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “Life,  Death  and  Immor- 
tality,” “Brain  and  Personality,”  etc.  With  Illustrations  Furnished 
by  the  Author.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company.  1912.  Pp.  285.  $1.20  net;  by  mail  $1.32. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  mingled  feelings:  surprise  at  the  er- 
rors scattered  through  it,  such  as  the  ascription  to  the  plain  of 
Gennesaret  of  four  times  its  real  length  (p.  53),  the  remarks  on  the 
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meaning  of  the  names  John  and  Judah  (pp.  63,  239,  241),  the  con- 
fusion regarding  the  work  of  Ashurbanipal  (78),  the  statement  that 
logarithm  is  an  Arabic  word  (p.  94),  the  inference  that  the  order 
of  narration  must  be  the  chronological  order  and  consequently  the 
event  recorded  in  Gen.  xxv.  occurred  after  the  death  of  Sarah  (p. 
138),  the  remark  that  Christ  was  born  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(p.  168),  and  the  like;  delight  in  reading  the  experiences  and  im- 
pressions of  the  boy  as  he  rode  about  Palestine  in  company  with 
his  distinguished  father  or  ranged  the  hills  with  his  gun  in  search 
of  game;  gratitude  at  the  faith  in  the  Scriptures  awakened  and 
confirmed  in  the  author  by  reason  of  the  minute  correspondence  be- 
tween the  land,  its  life,  its  customs,  and  the  Book,  a contagious  faith 
as  the  reader  is  apt  to  find;  and  joy  at  the  light  flashed  from  nearly 
every  page  upon  the  biblical  narratives.  Chapters  i and  ii  prove  to 
be  the  boy’s  recollections  of  the  trip  which  the  father  describes  in 
chapters  xxv  and  xxvi  of  The  Land  and  the  Book. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

God’s  Oath:  A study  of  an  Unfulfilled  Promise  of  God.  By  Ford 
C.  Ottman.  New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  1911.  Pp.  278. 

This  product  of  the  pen  of  a lover  and  diligent  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  one  whose  power  as  a preacher  of  it  has  been  proved  in 
many  lands,  is  designed  to  lead  its  readers  to  share  the  author’s  view 
of  the  fulfillment  of  predictive  prophecy.  He  is  very  positive  in  his 
own  convictions,  frankly  confesses  his  inability  to  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  disagree  with  him,  and  even  betrays  im- 
patience with  equally  evangelical  interpreters  of  Scripture,  who  seem 
to  him  by  their  erroneous  opinions  to  be  misleading  others  and  bring- 
ing the  Word  of  God  into  ridicule  and  abuse.  In  a word.  Dr.  Ottman 
holds  that  “the  kingdom  to  be  established  here  upon  the  earth  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  when  He  returns  in  glory  is  the  kingdom  that  God  prom- 
ised to  David.’’  Owing  to  Israel’s  sin,  culminating  in  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  at  the  First  Coming,  the  promises  to  Israel  are  suspended  and 
as  yet  unrealized.  With  these  promises  the  establishment  and  spread 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  nothing  to  do.  Only  when  the  Church 
shall  have  been  removed  from  the  earth — caught  up  to  be  with  the 
Lord — will  the  kingdom  of  David  be  established,  with  Jerusalem  as 
its  capital  and  the  Holy  Land  (including  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Syria  and  part  of  Egypt  and  Arabia!)  as  its  seat;  then  shall  be  liter- 
ally fulfilled  all  the  visions  of  prophet  and  seer  concerning  Israel  and 
Israel’s  King.  The  author’s  treatment  of  our  Lord’s  parables  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  illustration  of  the  literalistic  type  of  biblical  in- 
terpretation. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

Arthur  Drews.  Die  Christusmythe : Zweiter  Teil.  Die  Zeugnisse 
fiir  die  Geschichtlichkeit  Jesu.  Ein  Antwort  an  die  Schriftge- 
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lehrten,  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  theologischen  Methode. 
Nebst  einem  Anhang:  1st  der  vorchristliche  Jesus  widerlegt?  Eine 
Auseinandersetzung  mit  Weinel,  von  W.  B.  Smith.  1-3.  Tausend: 
verlegt  bei  Eugen  Diederichs,  Jena.  1911.  8vo;  pp.  xxii,  452. 

The  Witnesses  to  the  Historicity  of  Jesus.  By  Arthur  Drews,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Techn.  Hochschule,  Karlsruhe 
(author  of  “The  Christ-Myth”,  etc.).  Translated  by  Joseph  Mc- 
Cabe. Issued  for  the  Rationalistic  Press  Association  [Limited]. 
Chicago : The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1912.  8vo ; pp. 
xii,  319.  $2.25. 

The  occasion  of  this  notice  is  the  publication  of  an  English  version 
of  the  book  issued  by  Drews  early  in  1911  as  “the  second  part”  of  his 
Die  Christusmythe,  which  had  first  seen  the  light  two  years  before. 
We  have  placed  the  German  title  also  at  the  head  of  the  notice,  not 
at  all  as  if  it  were  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  extended  review  of 
the  book  itself  with  respect  to  its  material  contents — a proceeding 
scarcely  called  for  in  a notice  of  a translation ; but  only  as  intimating 
from  the  outset  that  the  notice  of  a translation  involves  some  com- 
parison of  it  with  the  original.  This  translation,  prepared  by  that 
doughty  anti-Christian  controversialist,  Joseph  McCabe,  and  issued  as 
one  of  the  tractates  in  its  anti-Christian  propaganda  by  the  Rational- 
istic Press  Association  of  London,  has  been  imported  in  sheets  and 
reissued  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  our  most  vigorous  American 
anti-Christian  publication  society,  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago.  Its  shortcomings  as  a translation  are  to  be  charged, 
therefore,  to  the  British  rather  than  to  the  American  house.  These 
shortcomings  are  many. 

It  is  doubtless  not  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  less  attractive  form 
in  which  the  book  is  issued  in  English  than  in  German.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  in  passing  that,  while  the  German  edition  is  ar- 
tistically pleasing,  of  the  British  and  American  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a serviceable  volume  has  been  produced.  With  reference  to  the 
contents,  the  English  edition  professes  to  be  “an  abbreviated  and 
amended  version,  for  English  readers”  (p.  14).  We  have  not  made  a 
sufficiently  precise  comparison  of  the  two  volumes  to  detect  the 
amendments.  They  doubtless  concern  minutiae  here  and  there.  The 
abbreviation  lies  open  to  view.  The  amount  of  it  is  perhaps  not 
unfairly  indicated  by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  pages  (nearly 
150)  between  the  two  volumes,  though  the  English  page  seems  to 
contain  a little  more  matter  than  the  German.  It  is  at  once  apparent 
in  the  omission  of  the  long  and  very  interesting  German  preface  and 
of  the  long  Appendix  by  W.  B.  Smith  in  defense  of  his  Der  vor- 
christliche Jesus  against  the  strictures  of  Weinel.  It  is  operative, 
however,  throughout  the  volume,  in  the  omission  here  and  there  of  a 
paragraph,  and  more  frequently  in  a general  compression  of  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  compression  takes  not  infrequently  the  form  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  direct  allusions  to  opponents  by  name,  or  of  fragments  of 
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their  remarks  incorporated  in  the  argument.  Drews  wields  a keen  and 
tireless  blade,  and  incorporates  into  his  discussion  numberless  more 
or  less  direct  and  more  or  less  indirect  thrusts  at  his  opponents.  This 
sword-play  may  or  may  not  be  deadly,  but  it  adds  gaiety  to  the  page, 
and  the  elimination  of  a considerable  part  of  it  gives  flatness  to  many 
a passage  which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  flat  in  the  original. 
This  flattening  process  extends  further,  however,  than  is  demanded 
by  the  compression  which  has  been  attempted.  It  is  a general  fact 
incident  to  Mr.  McCabe’s  method  as  a translator.  For  Mr.  McCabe 
does  not  attempt  an  absolutely  literal  version;  he  allows  himself — very 
properly — a certain  freedom  in  reproducing  his  author’s  thought  in 
another  tongue.  Unfortunately,  however  in  this  freedom  of  repro- 
duction he  not  infrequently  substitutes  general  for  specific  terms  and 
phrases,  and  thus  takes  away  much  of  the  freshness  and  precision  of 
Drews’  language.  Thus,,  to  adduce  but  a single  instance,  Drews 
crisply  writes  of  Weinel  (p.  185)  : “He  seems  not  to  know  that  it 

was  not  by  a Bruno  Bauer  and  Kalthoff,  but  already  by  the  philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment  more  than  a hundred  years  before  Bauer,  in  the 
circle  of  a Bolingbroke  and  of  the  English  Deists,  that  the  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  historical  Jesus  was  first  raised  and  denied.” 
Mr.  McCabe  transmutes  this  into:  “He  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
it  was  not  Bruno  Bauer  and  Kalthoff  who  first  questioned  or  denied 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  but  philosophers  who  lived  a hundred  years  be- 
fore Bauer,  Bolingbroke  and  the  English  Deists”  (p.  130), — which  pre- 
serves no  doubt  a plain  statement  of  the  main  matter  but  loses  all 
the  touches  which  give  that  statement  life. 

We  must  go  even  further  and  say  that  Drews’  sense  is  not  always 
conveyed  to  the  English  reader.  Thus,  for  example,  when  we  read 
(P-  37)  : “As  regards  the  passage  in  Tacitus,  the  simple  credulity 

with  which  it  had  hitherto  been  accepted  led  to  a sceptical  attitude — ,” 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  original  German  to  learn  that  Drews  is  not 
here  assigning  an  originating  cause  to  the  sceptical  attitude  in  question, 
but  only  harmlessly  recording  the  historical  fact  (as  he  thinks  it  is) 
that  the  simple  credulity  which  has  hitherto  reigned  in  this  matter 
“has  now  given  place  to  a sceptical  attitude.”  So  again  when  we  read 
(p.  13).  relatively  to  the  well-known  passage  in  the  tractate  “Sabbath” 
of  the  Babylonian  Talmud:  “It  is  possible  that  we  really  have  here 
a reference  to  the  text  of  Matthew — ,”  Drews  of  course  has  said 
not  “the  text,"  but  “a  text;”  and  when  we  read  on  p.  14  that  “Jesus, 
on  the  contrary,  often  expressly  dissuades  from  mingling  in  these 
quarrels  about  inheritance,”  Drews  proves  to  have  more  truly  said 
only  that  “Jesus  rather  expressly  refuses  to  interfere  at  all  in  dis- 
putes about  inheritance.”  Still  again  when  we  read  (p.  i)  that  Trypho 
said  to  Justin  of  the  Messiah:  “If  he  was  born  and  lived  somewhere, 
he  is  entirely  unknown,”  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Drews 
wrote  rather:  “If  he  has  been  born  and  is  sojourning  somewhere,  he 
is  nevertheless  entirely  unknown.”  The  matter  is  made  worse  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  proof-reader  has  been  somewhat  careless,  so 
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that  typographical  errors  enter  in  further  to  confuse  things.  On  the 
page  before  the  Preface  three  errata  are  noted,  and  the  prominent 
notification  of  these  bare  three  may  give  the  reader  a very  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  general  soundness  of  the  text  he  is  to  face.  In 
their  immediate  vicinity  he  will  find  Strack  spelled  “Strach”  (pp.  13, 
15),  Joel  repeatedly  spelled  Joel  (without  the  diaeresis)  (pp.  15,  30, 
32,  44,  54),  “lost”  printed  “last”  (p.  43  note),  “Zeuge”  printed  “Zewge” 
(p.  74  note),  and  such  havoc  made  with  a footnote  (p.  19) — if  in- 
deed it  is  the  printer  who  is  responsible  here, — that  we  have  to  go 
to  the  German  edition  to  learn  what  it  is  all  about.  The  reader  may 
perhaps  infer  that  we  do  not  think  Drews’  book  has  been  placed 
satisfactorily  before  its  English  readers. 

This  is  the  more  a pity  that  Drews  needs — and  deserves — to  be 
placed  satisfactorily  before  his  public.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
take  his  argument  seriously.  It  is  not  only  crowded  with  absurdities, 
but  it  is  itself  an  absurdity  from  beginning  to  end.  But  Drews  is  the 
prince  of  special  pleaders  and  there  is  a certain  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  following  him  as  he  takes  his  brief  and  pleads  to  it  up 
to  the  hilt.  Not  a single  point  is  left  uncovered,  and  not  a single 
point  but  what  is  covered  with  layer  on  layer  of  reasoning.  Paul,  for 
example,  knows  nothing  of  an  actual  man  Jesus;  but  it  is  not  left  at 
that, — Paul’s  epistles  are  of  doubtful  genuineness  anyhow.  He  who 
undertakes  to  refute  Drews  in  detail  must  not  expect  to  triumph  by 
refuting  a single  line  of  reasoning.  He  must  refute  patiently  one 
after  the  other  every  possible  and  impossible  supposition  which  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  true — generally  a most  violent  hypothesis — 
could  make  at  all  for  the  truth  of  the  main  contention.  The  shifti- 
ness of  the  man  is  past  belief ; you  may  put  your  finger  on  him  a 
score  of  times  only  to  find  that — he  is  no  longer  there.  In  the  present 
volume  in  which  he  pays  his  respects  to  the  assailants  of  his  The 
Christ-Myth  his  resourcefulness  in  fence  is  in  full  manifestation  and 
compels  a reluctant  admiration.  The  reader  feels  that  if  only  he  had 
a thesis  to  prove  which  was  capable  of  being  proved,  and  materials 
to  work  with  which  were  real,  he  would  make  a master  reasoner. 
A doubt,  it  is  true,  insinuates  itself.  It  is  after  all  easy  to  build 
“castles  in  Spain”;  and  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  inimitably  weave 
gossamer  who  can  build  at  all  in  solid  stone. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  Drews  may  be  safely  neglected.  His 
assault  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus  may  be  safely  neglected;  and 
this  elaborate  second  volume  in  which  he  takes  up  the  witnesses  to  the 
historicity  of  Jesus — the  extra-Christian  witnesses,  the  witness  of 
Paul,  the  witness  of  the  Gospels — and  “deals  with  them”  suo  more 
one  by  one,  only  makes  it  the  more  clear  (if  that  were  possible)  how 
safely  it  may  be  neglected.  But  Drews  is  not  fairly  represented  by  his 
unfortunate  assault  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus;  and,  it  may  well  be 
believed  that  he  will  himself  after  a while  look  back  upon  it  as  the 
mistake  of  his  life.  It  is  all  froth ; but  in  it  he  is  for  the  moment 
the  most  prominent  representative  of  a movement  which  has  real 
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significance  in  the  confused  conditions  of  our  modern  life,  and  be- 
neath it  there  lies  something  which  has  body  enough.  The  contrast 
between  the  reception  accorded  to  the  assault  on  the  historicity  of  Jesus 
of  a Bruno  Bauer  little  more  than  half  a century  ago,  and  that  which 
the  same  assault  receives  now  in  the  hands  of  a Kalthoff  and  a Kaut- 
sky,  a Jensen  and  a Drews,  gives  one,  as  the  French  say,  furiously  to 
think.  A change  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  thousands  to  Chris- 
tianity. There  was  always  unbelief ; now  there  is  something  more 
than  unbelief, — there  is  enmity.  There  was  always  some  enmity, — 
in  a narrow  circle  of  “emancipated  spirits”;  now  there  is  passionate 
hate  diffused  through  wide  circles  of  the  masses  themselves.  There 
was  always  violent  enough  attack  on  this  or  the  other  element  or 
aspect  of  the  Christian  faith;  now  the  assault  is  delivered  with  the 
elan  of  anticipated  victory  on  the  whole  Christian  position.  Possi- 
bly there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  the  present  situation, 
which  Rudolf  Eucken  paints  in  the  Introduction  to  the  tractate  he  has 
published  under  the  significant  title  of  Konnen  wir  noch  Christen 
sein?  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  unchristian  world  has  be- 
come in  large  part  distinctly  an  anti-Christian  world;  that  it  no  longer 
stands  on  the  defensive  but  has  aggressively  taken  the  offensive;  and 
that  Drews’  The  Christ-Myth  is  only  a symptom  of  this  general  move- 
ment. “In  this  relation,”  remarks  Eucken,  in  the  midst  of  his  sombre 
sketch  of  the  present  situation,  “the  Monistic  agitation  is  a significant 
sign  of  the  times.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any  estimate  passed 
upon  Drews’  The  Christ-Myth  in  either  or  both  of  its  parts,  that  this 
work  is  to  him  merely  an  incident,  and  merely  a negative  incident,  in 
his  general  propaganda.  In  it  he  is  only  trying  to  clear  an  obstacle 
out  of  the  path  of  the  march  of  his  philosophical  faith  to  its 
inevitable  victory.  He  has  been  ill-advised  in  turning  away  from  the 
positive  commendation  of  the  monistic  conception  of  religion  to  do 
this  piece  of  clearing  work.  It  is  an  excursion  into  a region  with 
which  he  is  unfamiliar  and  in  which  he  lacks  the  equipment  necessary 
for  successful  activity.  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  judge  him  solely 
by  the  flimsiness  of  his  performance  here.  It  is  not  Drews  the  credu- 
lous retailer  of  fantastic  etymologies  and  grotesque  historical  combi- 
nations with  which  the  Christian  apologist  has  really  to  do,  but  Drews, 
the  leading  living  disciple  of  von  Hartmann,  the  strong  reasoner  from 
idealistic  premises.  It  is  remarkable  how  even  in  a book  like  that 
before  us  the  tone  subtly  changes  when  the  last  chapter  is  reached 
and  Drews  puts  off  the  armor  of  Saul  and  appears  in  his  own  person 
for  a few  closing  words  armed  only  with  smooth  stones  from  his 
own  familiar  brook.  Here  there  at  last  comes  into  view  some  measure 
of  dignity,  sincerity,  and  strength. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  for  the  reader  of  the  two  volumes  of 
The  Christ-Myth  to  believe  it,  but  it  is  important  that  we  should  un- 
derstand that  Drews  is  animated  by  an  earnest  and  even  religious  pur- 
pose. Yes,  even — hard  as  it  is  to  credit  it — in  writing  The  Christ- 
Myth.  He  conceives  himself  to  be  engaged  in  a struggle  in  behalf  of 
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the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  human  spirit,  and  indeed  for 
the  very  existence  of  religion  (p.  4).  “The  religion  of  the  future” 
he  is  assured  “will  either  be  a belief  in  the  diihne  nature  of  the  self, 
or  will  be  nothing”  (p.  307) ; and  that  there  can  be  “no  other  redemp- 
tion of  man  than  redemption  of  himself,  by  the  spiritual  and  divine 
nature  of  the  self”  (ibid.)  he  feels  certain.  Filled  with  zeal  for  this 
high — “mysticism,”  we  may  be  permitted,  for  the  purposes  of  effect, 
to  call  it,  though  of  course  it  is  too  purely  pantheism  to  be  properly 
called  “mysticism” — he  finds  Christianity  with  its  emphasis  on  the 
separation  of  man  from  God,  its  proclamation  of  redemption  in  An- 
other than  one’s  self,  its  “historicism”  as  opposed  to  his  “idealism”, 
athwart  his  path.  It  must  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards.  “I  insist,” 
he  declares  “that  the  belief  in  the  historical  reality  of  Jesus  is  the 
chief  obstacle  to  religious  progress;  and  therefore  the  question  of  his 
historicity  is  not  a purely  historical,  but  also  a philosophic-religious 
question”  (p.  307). 

We  must  even  go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  there  is  a certain  measure 
of  justification  which  may  be  pleaded  for  Drews’  berserker  rage 
against  “Christianity”,  and  for  his  violent  arraignment  of  it  as  an 
obstacle  to  religion,  perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  to  religion  in  our  day. 
For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  Christianity  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  of  the  suffering  and  triumphing  church,  which  he 
has  in  his  thoughts,  but  that  so-called  “Christianity”  of  the  “Liberal 
Theology”,  which  has  usurped  its  place  in  the  German  academic 
circles  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being.  We  shall 
never  understand  Drews  until  we  fully  realize  that  the  notion  against 
which  he  is  directing  his  shafts  is  that  which  holds  not  only  that  the 
whole  great  religious  movement  which  we  call  Christianity  is  rooted 
in  a mere  human  life  that  was  lived  in  Palestine  two  thousand  years 
ago  and  then,  like  other  human  lives,  passed  away,  but  that  men  are 
still  to-day  dependent  on  the  influences  of  that  merely  human  life 
for  their  religious  inspiration  and  vitality.  It  is  this  that  he  has  in 
mind  when  he  exclaims,  “What  a situation  it  is  when  the  deepest 
thoughts  of  the  modern  mind  must  be  measured  by  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  and  referred  to  a world  of  ideas  that  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  the  antiquity  of  its  traditions  and  the  artificially  en- 
gendered appreciation  of  everything  connected  with  it”  (p.  x)  ! Against 
such  a notion  he  has  the  right  to  protest,  and  as  against  it  his  pro- 
test is  sound.  He  is  perfectly  right  when  he  declares:  “The  earlier 

Christian  literature  is  acquainted  with  a Jesus-God,  a god-man,  a 
heavenly  high-priest  and  Saviour  Jesus,  a metaphysical  spirit,  de- 
scending from  heaven  to  earth,  assuming  human  form,  dying,  and 
rising  again ; but  it  knows  nothing  whatever  about  a merely  human 
Jesus,  the  amiable  author  of  fine  moral  sentiments,  the  ‘unique’  per- 
sonality of  liberal  Protestantism”  (p.  59).  He  is  perfectly  right  when 
he  asserts;  “There  is  not  one  single  early  Christian  document  that 
speaks  not  of  the  God-man  Jesus  Christ,  but  unequivocally  of  the 
mere  man  Jesus,  which  modern  liberal  theology  conceives  him  to  have 
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been”  (p.  131)  ; and  adopts  Ernst  Krieck’s  plea:  ‘‘Precisely  because 

the  liberal  theology  has  constructed  its  Jesus  in  contradiction  to  the 
entire  Christian  tradition,  we  have  a right  to  ask  for  the  proof ; pre- 
cisely because,  as  Weinel  admits,  records  are  lacking  for  its  Jesus, 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used  to  prove  the  reality  of  historical  person- 
ages, the  demand  for  proof  is  not  so  absurd  as  Weinel  represents  it 
to  be”  (ibid.).  He  is  perfectly  right  when  he  explains  more  at  length; 
‘‘From  the  first  Christianity  meets  us  not  as  the  religion  of  the  his- 
torical man  Jesus,  but  as  the  religion  of  the  supcrhistorical  God-man 
Jesus  Christ  who  has  only  passed  through  history.  He  it  is  who  is 
represented  as  having  appeared  to  a Paul  and  revealed  Himself  to 
him  as  the  true  Saviour.  His  figure  also  shines  clearly  enough  through 
His  human  clothing  in  the  Gospels,  the  purpose  of  which  is  certainly 
not  ‘subsequently  to  lift  to  a heightened  sphere  the  life  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  by  means  of  imaginary  myths  and  stories  of  miracles, 
but  vividly  to  bring  home  the  superhuman  divine  nature  of  Jesus  by 
a historical  presentation.’  That  God  Himself  exchanged  His  heavenly 
glory  for  earthy  humility  and  lowliness,  that  Christ  was  the  ‘Son  of 
God’  and  descended  to  the  earth,  that  God  stripped  Himself  of  Him- 
self, took  the  form  of  man,  led  a life  of  poverty  with  the  poor,  suf- 
fered, was  crucified,  was  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  thus  mediated 
also  to  men  the  possibility  of  resurrection,  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins,  and  a blessed  life  with  the  heavenly  Father, — that  is  the  mystery 
of  the  figure  of  Christ,  that  is  what  this  figure  has  brought  to  the 
hearts  of  believers,  what  has  stirred  them  to  ecstatic  reverence  for 
this  deepest  divine  revelation”  (p.  297).  Of  course  Drews  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  extreme  Idealism,  which  makes  nothing  of 
personalities  in  history  and  finds  the  “idea”  all-sufficient  for  every 
effect  sublimates  this  figure  of  a Divine-human  Jesus  into  a mere 
idea;  this  is  his  fatal  error.  But  he  is  perfectly  right  in  insisting 
that  it  is  this  Divine-human  Jesus  or  nothing:  that  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  historical  justification  for  the  merely  human  Jesus  of  the 
“Liberal”  theology,  and  that  it  is  a degradation  of  Christianity  and 
a deadly  blow  at  religion  to  find  in  this  purely  imaginary  merely  hu- 
man Jesus  the  central  point  and  impelling  source  of  all  of  our  re- 
ligious life. 

Professor  Shirley  Jackson  Case  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has 
lately  warned  us  against  making  common  cause  with  “the  extremists 
who  would  wipe  the  historical  Jesus  entirely  off  the  slate”  (The 
Historicity  of  Jesus,  1912,  pp.  29-30).  “When  the  conservatives  re- 
joice over  the  fate  which  the  Jesus  of  liberal  theology  has  met  at 
the  hands  of  these  modern  radicals,”  he  writes,  “they  would  seem  to 
be  sounding  the  death  knell  of  their  own  Christological  views.  For 
if  the  earthly  Jesus  must  go,  how  much  more  completely  must  any 
supposed  reality  of  a supernatural  Christ  be  abandoned !”  This  rea- 
soning lacks  a little  in  stringency.  It  is  not  “the  earthly  Jesus” 
which  “must  go”  but  only  the  merely  earthly  Jesus.  And  the  reason 
why  the  merely  earthly  Jesus  must  go  is  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
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scintilla  of  historical  evidence  that  he  ever  existed  and  there  is  not 
the  smallest  necessity  for  his  assumption  discoverable  in  the  religious 
development  of  the  race  or  the  religious  life  of  the  individual.  The 
reason  why  the  Divine-human  Jesus  does  not  “go”  with  him  is  that 
His  existence  is  historically  testified  to  by  evidence  which  is  over- 
whelming, that  He  is  historically  necessary  to  account  for  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  world  for  two  thousand  years  and  indeed  for  the 
whole  course  of  historical  development  since  His  life  on  earth,  and 
that  His  real  existence  is  historically  verified  in  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  men  living  in  every  region  of  the  earth  to-day.  The 
possibility  of  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  dependent  upon 
the  obscuration  of  the  Divine-human  Jesus  by  the  merely  human 
Jesus  of  modern  “Liberalism” ; Drews  and  his  compeers  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  the  “Liberal  theology.”  Without  the  discrediting 
in  wide-circles  of  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Divine-human 
Jesus  for  whom  alone  is  there  historical  evidence  this  new  radicalism 
could  never  have  arisen;  and  the  “Liberal  theology”  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  the  fruit  of  its  own  loins.  It  is  a great  evil  that  this 
obscuration  has  taken  place  and  men  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  a 
merely  human  Jesus  is  the  only  Jesus  whose  actual  existence  in  the 
world  it  is  worth  while  to  consider.  But  it  is  a good  work  that  Drews 
and  his  compeers  have  wrought  when  they  have  called  men’s  minds 
sharply  back  to  the  realization  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a 
merely  human  Jesus  ever  existed.  That  therefore  no  Jesus  ever 
really  existed  is  a violent  non  sequitur,  which  may  safely  be  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Why  should  the  Jesus  whose  existence  is  cer- 
tain be  discarded,  because  the  Jesus  whose  non-existence  is  certain  is 
freshly  perceived  to  be  impossible? 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Historicity  of  Jesus.  A criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus 
never  lived,  a statement  of  the  evidence  for  his  existence,  an  esti- 
mate of  his  relation  to  Christianity.  By  Shirley  Jackson  Case, 
of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpreta- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago : the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  1912.  i2mo;  pp.  vii,  352.  $1.50  net;  $1.62  postpaid. 

The  descriptive  sub-title  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  this  volume  as 
threefold.  It  is  ‘ a criticism  of  the  contention  that  Jesus  never  lived, 
a statement  of  the  evidence  for  his  existence,  an  estimate  of  his  rela- 
tion to  Christianity.”  We  learn  from  the  Preface  that  the  empha- 
sis is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  second  item:  “The  main  purpose  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  set  forth  the  evidence  for  believing  in  the  his- 
torical reality  of  Jesus’  existence  upon  earth”  (p.  v).  The  first  item 
is  included  only  “by  way  of  approach”  to  this;  the  third  only  in 
order  briefly  to  indicate  “the  practical  bearing  of  the  discussion.” 
The  book  thus  finds  its  occasion  in  the  contention  that  Jesus  never 
lived  to  which  considerable  vogue  has  been  given  during  the  last  de- 
cade, and  undertakes  to  refute  it.  We  must  confess  to  some  surprise 
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that  this  contention  has  been  thought  worthy  of  a formal  and  ex- 
tended refutation.  It  certainly  demands  our  attention  and  study. 
But  we  should  as  little  have  thought  of  undertaking  a serious  refuta- 
tion of  it  as  we  should  of  Pastor  Russell’s  “Millennial  Dawn”  vagaries, 
or  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  Christian  Science  or  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The 
interest  of  such  movements  lies  in  the  revelation  they  bring  us  of  the 
currents  of  feeling  which  are  flowing  up  and  down  in  the  obscurer 
regions  of  modern  life:  their  study  belongs  to  the  pathology  of  modern 
culture.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them;  they  attract  our  most  in- 
tense curiosity;  for  they  make  known  to  us  as  nothing  else  does  with 
the  same  poignancy  the  seamy-side  of  our  boasted  modern  enlighten- 
ment. He  who  would  know  our  times  must  know  these  things  too; 
and  he  will  find  his  profit  in  knowing  them  intimately  and  in  not 
minimizing  their  significance.  But  to  approach  them  as  if  they  were 
possible  or  even  plausible  accounts  of  reality,  with  claims  to  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  require  serious  refutation,  is  a very  different 
matter.  We  might  indeed  imagine  circumstances  in  which  mere  charity 
might  impose  on  us  the  objectively  superfluous  task,  we  will  not  say  of 
disproving,  but  of  exposing  their  claims.  Chance  might  throw  us 
temporarily  into  contact  with  a circle  in  Brooklyn,  or  Boston,  or  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  whose  sake  we  might  be  compelled  patiently  to  go 
through  the  weary  task  of  pointing  out  in  detail  after  detail  the  mon- 
strosity of  the  obviously  monstrous.  Is  there  a circle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chicago  University  which  requires  to  have  it  proved  to  it 
that  Jesus  really  lived,  to  which  the  “conclusion”  that  Jesus  never 
lived  seems  an  entertainable  contingency,  and  for  which  the  so-called 
“arguments”  by  which  this  “conclusion”  has  been  commended  to  us 
need  to  be  analyzed  that  their  true  character  may  be  perceived?  Pro- 
fessor Case  writes  as  if  such  might  be  the  case,  and,  to  tell  the  whole 
truth,  as  if  even  he  himself  might  be  a member  of  it.  The  hypothesis 
that  Jesus  may  never  have  lived,  in  other  words,  although  decisively 
rejected  by  him  is  treated  as  a debatable  suggestion.  And  herein 
lies  the  significance  of  his  book.  Our  interest  in  it  centers  therefore 
not  in  the  point  on  which  he  throws  the  emphasis,  but  in  the  closing 
chapters  in  which  he  outlines  positively  his  own  opinions.  We  wish 
above  everything  else  to  know  the  point  of  view  to  which  a serious 
argument  against  so  impossible  a contention  seems  natural. 

Having  said  this  much,  let  us  add  at  once  that  Professor  Case, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  has  done  the  work  he  set  before  himself 
very  well.  His  book  contains  ten  chapters.  The  first  two  of  these  lay 
the  basis  for  the  discussion  by  giving  some  account  of  the  critical 
movements  out  of  which  the  denial  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  has 
emerged.  The  next  two  criticise  the  grounds  on  which  the  denial  has 
been  based.  Then  follow  five  chapters  in  which  the  positive  argument 
for  the  historicity  of  Jesus  is  presented.  The  last  two  chapters  out- 
line Professor  Case’s  own  views  as  to  the  historical  place  of  Jesus  and 
His  significance  for  religion  to-day. 

The  first  two  chapters,  as  we  have  said,  are  occupied  with  a very 
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lucid  historical  account  of  the  critical  movements  the  results  attained 
by  which  have  raised  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  The 
substitution  by  the  so-called  “Liberal”  theology  of  its  so-called 
“historical  Jesus”  for  the  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  records  is 
first  explained,  and  it  is  very  fairly  pointed  out  that  this  reduction  of 
Jesus  both  in  His  person,  to  purely  human  measures,  perhaps  to 
something  less  than  normal  humanity,  and  in  His  significance  to  the 
religious  movement  we  know  as  Christianity,  to  at  most  its  first  teacher, 
more  probably  only  its  first  exemplar  (and  possibly  not  very  purely 
that),  perhaps  even  nothing  more  than  its  accidental  actual  starting- 
point  in  history,  leaves  the  way  open  to  question  whether  any  Jesus 
need  be  recognized  at  all.  If  the  only  Jesus  whose  portrait  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  historical  tradition  is  fictitious,  why  may  not  the 
whole  figure  of  Jesus  be  a work  of  fancy?  If  the  only  Jesus  which 
can  be  plausibly  unearthed  as  lying  possibly  behind  this  creation  of 
fancy,  is  psychologically  impossible,  exhibiting  if  not  supernatural, 
then  infranatural  traits  in  an  inextricable  intermixture  with  normal 
ones, — why  not  simply  admit  that  such  a being  never  really  lived? 
If  the  role  played  by  this  Jesus  was  so  insignificant  why  not  frankly 
recognize  that  he  has  no  significance  and  therefore  no  reality  in  the 
actual  course  of  things?  Thus  it  cannot  be  thought  strange  that  in 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  diffusion  of  the  “Liberal”  criticism  with 
its  “historical  Jesus,”  a movement  should  arise  which  proposes  that 
we  should  simply  “wipe  this  historical  Jesus  entirely  off  the  slate.” 
To  understand  the  movement  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  it  is 
directed  precisely  against  the  “historical  Jesus”  of  the  “Liberal”  the- 
ology (pp.  3,  31),  and  the  problem  is  therefore  posited  in  this  form: 
Can  the  existence  of  Jesus  be  defended  from  the  position  of  the 
“Liberal”  theology?  When  the  question  is  so  posited,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a very  debatable  one.  In  the  second  chapter  a good 
running  account  is  given  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  sublimate  the  historical  Jesus  into  a myth.  The  chief  ex- 
ponents of  this  general  view  are  named  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
method  of  each  is  explained. 

The  way  having  been  thus  prepared  the  argument  against  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  Jesus  is  taken  up  with  the  third  chapter.  Chapters 
three  and  four  are  negative  and  are  devoted  to  a searching  criticism 
of  the  argrument  which  has  been  developed  against  the  historicity 
of  Jesus.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  radical  movement 
that  its  leaders,  though  often  men  of  learning  in  other  de- 
partments, have  been  unwonted  to  historical  research  and  have  un- 
fortunately sought  their  guidance  from  untrustworthy  sources.  Their 
attempts  whether  to  break  the  force  of  the  traditional  evidence  of 
the  historicity  of  Jesus  or  to  construct  a plausible  account  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity  without  Jesus,  have  been  therefore  no  less  than 
pitiable  in  their  weakness,  and  offer  a shining  mark  for  telling  criti- 
cism— if  indeed  the  exposure  of  their  open  nakedness  can  be  dignified 
by  the  name  of  criticism.  This  part  of  Professor  Case’s  task  is  ac- 
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cordingly  very  easy,  and  he  performs  it  thoroughly.  Now  and  then, 
his  own  standpoint  no  doubt  blunts  the  edge  of  his  criticism,  and 
sometimes  we  find  ourselves  even  compelled  to  disallow  it  entirely. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  he  adduces  against  Drews’  assumption  that 
the  idea  of  a suffering  deity  is  genetically  vital  to  Paul’s  thought  his 
own  construction  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  raises  the  alternative,  “Is  it  the  God-man  Jesus  or  the  Man- 
god  Jesus  that  stands  as  corner-stone  of  the  Pauline  gospel?”  (p. 
126) — we  can  only  reply,  in  accordance  with  Drew’s  contention, — that 
it  certainly  was  the  God-man  Jesus  and  not  the  Man-god  Jesus,  of 
which  latter  indeed  Paul  knows  nothing.  To  Paul  undoubtedly  the 
center  of  his  thought  of  Jesus  was  that  He  was  God  become  man  for 
our  salvation,  and  we  do  not  even  understand  what  Professor  Case 
means  when  he  says  (p.  127)  : “The  point  of  supreme  importance  for 
his  gospel,  that  which  he  makes  the  central  item  of  his  preaching, 
is  the  transition  from  . . . ‘Jesus’  to  ‘Christ  and  him  crucified.’”  To 
Paul  it  was  undoubtedly  “Jesus  Christ”  who  was  crucified,  and  this 
“Jesus  Christ”  was  the  “Lord  of  Glory”  (i  Cor.  ii.  8),  and  He  was  the 
“Lord  of  Glory”  already  when  He  was  crucified  and  did  not  wait 
to  become  such  until  He  had  been  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
One  would  think  a mere  glance  at  such  a passage  as  Phil.  ii.  8 would 
suffice  to  indicate  what  was  Paul’s  movement  of  thought  with  respect 
to  Jesus  and  what  was  the  center  of  his  conception  of  Him.  Like 
Paul,  like  his  pupils  Luke  and  Mark.  It  really  is  undeniable,  as 
Drews  asserts,  that  “in  the  gospels  we  have  to  do  not  with  a deified 
man  but  rather  with  an  anthropomorphized  God”  (p.  128).  The 
“deified  man”  is  a pure  invention  of  the  “Liberal”  reconstruction  of 
the  historical  development  in  the  interests  of  its  mythical  “his- 
torical Jesus.”  We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Case,  however,  for  a 
very  true  remark  he  lets  fall  in  the  course  of  his  discussion.  Quite 
unintentionally  on  his  part  no  doubt,  it  suggests  the  key  to  certain 
modes  of  speech  characterizing  the  early  chapters  of  Acts  on  which 
the  “Liberals”  have  laid  hold  to  supply  the  much  needed  Biblical 
basis  of  their  reconstruction  of  the  historical  development.  “What 
troubled  the  first  missionaries  of  the  new  religion,”  he  says  (p.  128), 
“was  not  the  reluctance  of  their  hearers  to  believe  that  God  had 
become  a man,  but  their  hesitation  about  believing  that  a man,  es- 
pecially an  obscure  Jew  who  had  been  ignominiously  put  to  death, 
was  really  the  Son  of  God.”  That  was  it.  It  was  not  the  “mis- 
sionaries” themselves  in  whose  thought  Christ  was  a deified  man ; this 
was  the  false  appearance  of  things,  which  they  had  to  overcome. 

In  his  second  four  chapters  (Chs.  v.-viii.).  Professor  Case  develops 
his  positive  argument  for  the  historicity  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  of 
these,  which  he  designates  “Pragmatic  phases  of  primitive  tradition” 
he  works  out  a purely  speculative  scheme  of  the  development  of 
early  Christology  on  the  assumption  that  Jesus  was  a mere  man,  rec- 
ognized as  such  by  His  followers  at  first,  and  only  gradually  trans- 
muted in  their  thought  into  a Divine  being  under  the  pressure  of 
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their  apologetic  needs ; and  pleads  what  he  apparently  looks  upon  as  the 
verisimilitude  of  this  construction  as  a proof  that  therefore  this  “his- 
torical Jesus”  lies  behind  the  whole  evolution  of  Christianity.  The 
three  chapters  that  follow,  treat  in  turn  of  the  Pauline  evidence,  the 
Gospel  evidence  and  the  Extra-Biblical  evidence  for  Jesus’  existence. 
Of  course  he  writes  here  too  from  his  own  standpoint,  and  there  is 
much  assumed — as  for  example  in  the  Gospel  criticism — with  which 
we  cannot  accord.  But  the  results  are  for  the  main  point  satisfactory. 
We  advert  in  passing  only  to  a matter  or  two  of  detail.  We  are  sur- 
prised by  the  looseness  of  the  handling  of  the  facts  about  Papias 
(pp.  208  sq.).  When  it  is  asserted  that  “the  fact  seems  to  be  that 
many  persons  in  this  period,”  that  is,  early  in  the  second  century, 
“prized  oral  tradition  above  written  records,”  on  the  strength  of  the 
report  that  Papias  “said  that  in  his  youth  he  did  not  think  he  could 
derive  so  much  profit  from  the  contents  of  books  as  from  ‘the  utter- 
ance of  a living  and  abiding  voice’,”  there  is  a reversion  to  pre-Light- 
footian  misinterpretation  of  Papias  which  is  lamentable.  More  dis- 
tressing still  is  a persistent  confusion  of  Xdyia  with  Xdyot  which  really 
ought  to  be  no  longer  possible.  “According  to  Eusebius”  we  read, 
“Papias,  in  his  expositions  of  the  ‘sayings’  of  the  Lord.”  . . . But 
Eusebius  says  nothing  of  Papias’  Expositions  of  the  ‘sayings’  of  the 
Lord  ( Xdyojv  toC  Kvpiov  ).  What  he  speaks  of  is  Papias’  Expositions 
KvpuiKwv  Aoyttov  — which  is  something  very  different,  viz.  “the  Ora- 
cles concerning  the  Lord,”  that  is  to  say,  those  particular  Holy 
Scriptures  which  we  know  as  the  Gospels.  Neither  does  Papias  say 
either  that  Mark  in  recording  what  he  remembered  of  Peter’s  reports 
of  -what  was  said  or  done  by  Christ  “had  no  design  of  giving  a con- 
nected account  of  the  Lord’s  ‘sayings’” — but  (if  this  reading  is  right 
as  it  seems  to  be)  twv  KvpiaKutv  XoytW,  that  is,  of  the  Oracles  that 
concern  the  Lord;  or  that  “Matthew  composed  the  sayings  in  the 
Hebrew  language”  but  rather  that  Matthew  composed  his  Oracles, 
that  is  his  Gospel,  in  the  Hebrew  language.  We  wonder  again  why 
the  ’lrj<Tov  Tov  Xeyoah'ov  y^picrTov  of  Josephus  Ant.  XX.  ix.  i.  is  per- 
sistently rendered  “of  Jesus  the  so-called  Christ”  (pp,  251,  254). 
The  phrase  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  simply  “Jesus,  surnamed 
Christ,”  and  intimates  neither  denial  nor  doubt  that  Jesus  was  really 
the  Messiah,  but  only  informs  us  that  He  had  another  name,  viz. 
Christ  (cf.  Dalman,  Words,  p.  503;  Meyer  on  Mat.  i.  16).  If  we  will 
bear  in  mind  that  Josephus  thus  knew  Jesus  also  by  the  name  of 
“Christ”  and — as  is  also  intimated  here, — knew  that  He  was  more 
widely  and  better  known  by  the  name  of  “Christ”  than  by  that  of 
“Jesus”,  as  was  certainly  true  for  the  time  at  which  Josephus  wrote — 
perhaps  it  will  not  seem  as  strange  as  it  might  otherwise  seem,  that  re- 
cent opinion  appears  to  be  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  famous  passage  in  Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  3.  If  the  central  phrase  in 
that  passage,  6 ovtos  rjv,  may  be  read,  not  “This  was  the 

Messiah,”  but  “This  Jesus  whom  I am  describing  was  the  well-known 
(Thrist” — Christ  being  taken  as  a proper  name, — the  chief  difficulty  at 
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least  to  accepting  the  passage  as  genuine  disappears.  That  there  is 
little  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  that  Josephus  might  not  be  supposed 
to  say  in  his  zeal  to  take  credit  for  the  Jews  from  anything  great 
which  was  reported  of  their  hero  by  “the  race  of  Christians” — from 
which  he  separates  himself — is  illustrated,  not  contradicted,  by  what 
he  says  of  Vespasian  {War,  VI.  v.  4).  For  it  is  inaccurate  to  say 
that  there  he  identifies  Vespasian  “with  the  promised  Messiah”,  just 
as  it  may  be  inaccurate  to  say  that  he  identifies  Jesus  with  the  Mes- 
siah here.  He  only  says  that  the  prophecy  that  one  from  the  country  of 
the  Jews  should  become  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  fulfiilled  in  Ves- 
pasian,— glorying  in  this  manifest  mark  of  Divine  favor  to  the  Jews 
in  granting  them  supernatural  knowledge  of  what  was  to  come.  So 
in  Ant.  XVIII.  iii.  3 he  may  be  only  glorying  in  similar  supernatural 
marks  of  Divine  favor  in  connection  with  a Jew  who  had  become 
famous. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  (ix.  and  x.)  we  reach  the  portion  of  the 
book  which  has  the  most  interest  for  us.  For  here  we  learn  most 
fully  what  Professor  Case’s  own  point  of  view  is.  The  former  of  the 
chapters  he  entitles,  “Jesus  the  historical  founder  of  Christianity” 
and  in  it  he  inquires  into  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  can  justly  be  called 
the  founder  of  Christianity.  In  the  latter,  which  he  entitles,  “Jesus’ 
significance  for  modern  religion,”  he  inquires  into  the  relation  in 
which  a modern  man  may  properly  conceive  himself  to  stand  to 
Jesus.  Christianity,  he  tells  us,  “was  not  a finished  product  in  Jesus’ 
day,”  “it  is  a growth,”  “a  movement  to  whose  origin  and  develop- 
ment many  factors  contributed,”  and  not  merely  many  factors,  but 
also  many  persons,  extending  through  several  generations  (pp.  272-3). 
We  can  say  that  any  individual  “founded”  such  a religion  in  no  other 
sense  than  “that  he  furnished  the  initial  impulse  without  which  his- 
torically speaking  the  new  movement  would  not  have  come  into  be- 
ing” (p.  274).  In  this  sense  we  may  say  Jesus  was  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  The  impulse  which  He  gave  to  His  followers  was,  in 
brief,  the  impression  which  His  personal  religious  life  made  on  those 
who  enjoyed  personal  association  with' Him.  “In  the  last  analysis  it 
was  his  power  as  a religious  individual  that  made  possible  the  early 
faith;  the  personal  religion  of  Jesus  was  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
ciples’ religion  about  Jesus”  (p.  281).  Jesus,  then,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  because  His  personality, 
His  teaching.  His  activity  “made  Christianity  possible”  (p.  303).  We 
may  even  call  Him  “the  minister  of  salvation  to  men,”  if  we  mean 
only  that  He  made  men  understand,  by  His  teaching  and  example, 
that  “God’s  presence  means  salvation,”  and  so  led  them — of  course  by 
virtue  of  their  own  free  will  (for  Professor  Case  is  a great  stickler 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  human  will,  p.  297) — to  enter  into  communion 
with  God.  But  what,  after  the  passage  of  time  has  made  it  impossible 
to  come  under  the  personal  influence  of  this  purely  human  Jesus  who 
lived  so  impressive  a religious  life  two  thousand  years  ago  and  then 
fell  on  sleep?  What  is  the  significance  of  Jesus,  in  this  sense  the 
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founder  of  Christianity,  for  the  men  of  to-day?  Professor  Case 
posits  the  question,  states,  expounds  and  criticises  the  several  main 
views  which  have  been  held  in  the  matter,  and  finally  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  passage  of  time  has  not  essentially  altered  the 
relation  in  which  the  movement  which  we  call  Christianity  stands  to 
its  “founder”.  He  may  speak  indeed  of  “the  shadowy  form  of  Chris- 
tianity’s traditional  founder”  (p.  304).  But  His  form  has  not  become 
so  “shadowy”  as  to  lose  entirely  the  power  to  stimulate  and  inspire 
which  it  manifested  in  those  who  knew  it  at  first  hand.  It  was  “his 
personal  religion”  which  was  the  source  of  Jesus’  influence  then; 
“He  lived  religiously  and  thus  inspired  believers  to  live  similarly” 
(P-  336).  We  can  have  no  immediate  contact  with  Him  now,  but 
still  “history  discloses  his  superior  personal  efficiency  in  the  spiritual 
sphere.”  “He  has  for  men  to-day  the  same  essential  value  that  he 
had  for  the  primitive  disciples,  in  so  far  as  history  permits  acquaint- 
ance with  him  and  he  answers  modern  needs”  (p.  336).  “In  so  far!” 
But  is  it  not,  for  men  who  occupy  this  standpoint,  just  the  question 
of  questions,  how  far  history  permits  acquaintance  with  Him,  how 
far  He  answers  modern  needs?  And  have  we  not  just  been  told  that 
it  is  only  a “shadowy  form”  that  looms  through  the  mists  of  his- 
tory? And  have  we  not  had  it  carefully  explained  to  us  that  in  the 
flux  of  things,  men’s  needs  have  continually  changed,  and  Christianity 
has  changed  with  them,  and  if  Christ  was  to  be  saved  for  this 
developing  Christianity,  He  too  must  needs  endlessly  change?  And 
yet  we  read  (p.  536),  “Ntevertheless,  the  power  of  his  person  and  his 
message  continues  to  be  a mighty  inspiration  prompting  modern  men 
to  the  worthiest  spiritual  attainments  and  encouraging  them  to 
realize  in  their  own  lives  a genuine  experience  of  God.”  Dimly 
seen  through  the  murk  of  time  the  shadowy  form  of  Jesus  still  inspires 
men  to  the  religious  life.  That  is  all.  We  get  from  Him  a great 
religious  ideal.  “Moderns”  may  prefer  to  describe  it  in  “more  secular 
language”  and  say  we  are  encouraged  by  the  memory  of  Jesus  our- 
selves also  to  endeavor  “to  establish  right  relations  with  the  universe.” 
Call  it  what  we  may,  however,  “the  ideal  remains,  and  not  the  least 
important  feature  in  Jesus’  significance  for  many  moderns  will  be  the 
fact  that  his  religious  life  reveals  the  secret  of  transforming  the 
ideal  into  the  real”  (p.  337).  Question  may  be  raised  whether  these 
things  would  not  have  been  realized  without  Him.  It  is  a theoretical 
question.  Is  it  not  enough  to  know  that  they  have  often  been  realized 
in  the  past,  that  they  are  still  realized,  under  the  influence  of  His 
memory?  In  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  Jesus  has  significance  for 
the  religion  of  to-day. 

Professor  Case  does  not  in  the  least  imagine  that  his  “interpreta- 
tion” of  Christ  and  Christianity  has  hitherto  been  the  usual  one. 
“It  has  been  the  Christ-idea,”  he  says  frankly  (p.  308),  “the  idea  of  a 
Saviour-God  perhaps  we  may  say,  that  has  held  the  first  place  in 
Christian  thinking.”  This  is  far  too  little  to  say;  but  it  is  enough 
to  point  the  moral.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  new 
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“interpretation”  of  Christ  and  Christianity  will  “work”  as  the  old 
has  worked?  And  what  justification  is  there  derivable  from  history 
for  calling  the  new  Christ,  Christ,  the  new  Christianity,  Christianity? 
The  new  “interpretation”  stands  out  of  all  relation  to  fact, — whether 
the  facts  of  history  or  the  facts  of  experience.  The  Christ  which 
it  offers  us  is  not  the  Christ  of  the  historical  tradition;  the  Christianity 
it  teaches  is  not  the  Christianity  which  has  conquered  the  world ; nor 
can  the  Christ  and  Christianity  which  it  provides  meet  the  needs  of 
sinful  men.  Its  idea  of  sin  must  be  deepened,  its  idea  of  salvation 
must  be  heightened,  its  conception  of  the  function  of  Christ  in  salva- 
tion must  be  inimitably  enlarged,  before  this  “Christianity”  can  possess 
the  slightest  historical  claim  to  that  name,  or  become  in  the  slightest 
degree  glad-tidings  to  a sin-cursed  race. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Historic  Jesus.  Being  the  Elliott  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Wes- 
tern Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  By  the  Rev.  David 
Smith,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  McCrea-Magee 
College,  Londonderry.  New  York  and  London:  Hodder  and 

Stoughton.  1912.  i2mo;  pp.  iv,  119. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  is  to  be  felicitated  upon  the 
admirable  course  of  Elliott  Lectures  which  it  has  shared  with  the 
world  in  this  delightful  volume.  Professor  Smith  has  chosen  a liv- 
ing subject  and  has  treated  it,  if  somewhat  slightly,  yet  with  insight 
and  grace.  Readers  of  The  Expositor  will  recall,  in  its  volumes  for 
1901,  a series  of  articles  from  his  pen  bearing  the  general  title  of 
“Recent  New  Testament  Criticism”  in  which  the  topics  here  dealt  with 
are  discussed  at  somewhat  greater  length,  and,  from  which  indeed  the 
present  lectures  have  been  extracted  and  popularized.  They  were 
worth  repeating;  and  in  their  repetition  here  a greater  unity  has  been 
given  them  and  a wider  appeal.  What  Professor  Smith  has  under- 
taken to  do  is  to  vindicate  the  Jesus  of  the  Evangelists  against  the 
attacks  of  modern  naturalistic  criticism,  as  the  really  historical  Jesus; 
or,  as  he  himself  puts  it,  “to  reassure  ourselves  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  evangelical  records,  that  we  may  enjoy  the  certainty  that 
their  testimony  is  true,  exhibiting  our  Lord  as  He  appeared  to  the 
eyes  of  His  contemporaries.”  Addressing,  however,  a general  au- 
dience, he  has  eschewed  “the  intricate  and  fascinating  problems  of  New 
Testament  Criticism,”  and  elected  rather  “to  pursue  a line  of  argu- 
ment, which,”  as  it  rightly  seemed  to  him,  “is  at  once  simple  and 
effective,  instituting  a comparison  between  the  Evangelic  portraiture 
as  it  stands  and  the  pictures  which  the  decadent  imagination  of  the 
second  century  produced.”  Two  of  his  five  lectures,  at  least,  are 
devoted  to  this  comparison,  the  former  of  them  adducing  for  this 
purpose  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  latter,  the  heathen  religious 
romances  of  the  time.  These  are  preceded  by  a brief  account  of  the 
critical  contention,  which  supplies  the  starting-point  for  the  argu- 
ment, and  are  followed  by  lectures  in  which  the  self-evidence  of  the 
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uninventible  Evangelical  portraiture  and  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  living  Jesus  are  adduced.  The  whole  forms  an  apolo- 
getic of  great  attractiveness  and  it  is  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  a 
rich  body  of  literary  illustrations  and  in  a charmingly  simple  and 
flowing  style. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Professor  Smith’s  argument  through- 
out. We  need  not  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure,  however,  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  passages  of  exceptional  beauty.  Such  is,  for  example, 
the  appeal  to  the  success  of  the  Evangelists  in  depicting  a supernatural 
life  as  a proof  of  its  reality  (pp.  34-35).  The  writers  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Gospels  were  no  mean  artists.  They  exhibited  a fine  imagina- 
tion, not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  that  of  Dante  or  Raphael. 
But  for  the  task  they  had  undertaken  imagination  will  not  suffice. 
“It  was  not  for  lack  of  art  that  the  writer  failed,  but  rather  for  this — 
that  he  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  dealing  imaginatively  with 
the  supernatural.”  How  then  “did  it  come  to  pass  that  when  others 
with  every  resource  of  genius  and  art  disastrously  failed,  our  Evange- 
lists have  so  conspicuously  succeeded?  The  reason  is  simply  this — 
that  they  were  not  creators  but  historians ; they  were  not  dealing 
imaginatively  with  the  supernatural  but  reporting  an  actual  manifesta- 
tion.” A similar  passage  sets  aside  finally  the  notion  that  our  Jesus 
was  the  creation  of  Paul  (pp.  87-88).  “When  men  make  themselves 
a God  they  always  fashion  him  in  their  own  likeness — St.  Paul  was  a 
Pharisee,  and,  had  he  been  the  Creator  of  the  Evangelistic  Jesus,  he 
would  have  made  Him  in  the  likeness  of  a Pharisee.  It  is  unthinkable, 
and  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  him,  that  he  should  have  risen 
so  far  above  himself  as  to  conceive  that  transcendent  ideal.  . . . To 
conceive  so  divine  an  ideal  he  must  have  been  himself  no  less  than 
divine,  and  it  remains  that  we  should  transfer  to  him  the  adoration 
which  we  have  paid  to  Jesus.”  The  evidence  of  experience  is  treated 
with  unwonted  caution  and  convincingness.  “Here,”  Dr.  Smith  con- 
cludes (p.  117),  “lies  the  supreme  and  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
the  historicity  of  the  Gospels.  The  final  decision  rests  not  with  the 
critics  but  with  the  saints;  and  their  verdict  is  unanimous  and  un- 
faltering. They  know  the  Divine  Original,  and  they  attest  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  portrait.”  Decidedly  this  is  a book  to  enjoy. 

As  no  human  work  is  quite  perfect  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out, 
in  closing,  that  Dr.  Smith’s  Elliott  Lectures  are  not  impeccable.  Here 
and  there  there  is  a slight  slip ; here  and  there  a phrase  or  a statement 
which  we  deprecate.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  Schmiedel  to  speak  of 
his  nine  “foundation-pillars”  as  “all  that  is  left — this  shattered  rem- 
nant of  that  precious  heritage  the  Evangelic  Tradition”  (p.  ii); 
Schmiedel’s  nine  passages  are  only  his  starting-point  in  seeking  cred- 
ible elements  in  the  Evangelical  narrative,  not  his  ending-point.  Luke 
does  not  speak  of  the  Evangelical  writers  who  preceded  him  in  the 
depreciatory  tone  which  Dr.  Smith  attributes  to  him  (p.  27).  The 
Evangelic  miracles  can  not  be  said  with  strict  accuracy  to  have 
been  “always  works  of  mercy  and  compassion”  (p.  38).  The  legends 
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of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  cannot  be  properly  described 
as  “rank  Docetism  ” and  “a  denial  of  the  Incarnation”  (p.  40)  : they 
are  examples  of  the  grossest  kind  of  mythologizing,  but  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  docetism  and  they  assert  the  incarnation  in  the 
strongest  way.  To  say  that  “our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  was 
not  God  walking  the  earth  in  the  semblance  of  a man,”  comes  peri- 
lously near  (when  taken  in  Dr.  Smith’s  sense)  to  contradicting  Paul’s 
“being  made  in  the  likeness  of  man ; and  being  found  in  fashion  as 
a man”  (Phil.  ii.  8)  : the  whole  passage,  as  also  one  or  two  others, 
asserts  the  Lord’s  true  manhood  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  with  too 
little  regard  for  His  coexistent  true  Diety.  There  is  an  unhappy  pas- 
sage (p.  41)  of  which  we  cannot  say  less  than  that  it  slanders  the 
God  of  Israel  as  “jealous”  and  “vindictive,”  with  proof  texts  from 
Exodus  and  2 Samuel;  after  which  it  is  a small  matter  to  add  that 
the  closing  words  of  the  same  paragraph  (p.  42)  slander  the  Phari- 
sees; it  is  bad  enough  that  the  Pharisees  accused  our  Lord  of  working 
His  miracles  by  Satanic  help  without  asserting  that  the  reason  why 
they  thought  these  miracles  Satanic  was  that  they  were  deeds  of 
mercy — nothing  was  to  be  looked  for  from  God  except  terrible  things. 
We  see  no  justification  for  the  crude  criticism  of  the  Gospel  text 
illustrated  in  the  note  at  the  foot  of  p.  74:  and  we  doubt  the  justice 
of  certain  remarks  on  p.  83,  and  strongly  deprecate  the  insinuations 
on  pp.  84-90  that  the  Evangelists  “frequently  misconstrue”  our  Lord 
and  possibly  “were  liable  to  error  and  subject  to  the  deflections  of 
contemporary  opinion  and  personal  prejudice”  in  their  reports  of  Him. 
It  is  an  odd  use  of  terms  when  we  are  told  (p.  93)  that  “demonstra- 
tion” “can  never  attain  to  more  than  probability;”  and  we  do  not 
think  that  Dr.  Smith  quite  exactly  apprehends  Calvin’s  and  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  the  Testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  (pp.  105-106). 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  some  chaff  mingled  still  with  Dr.  Smith’s 
wheat,  and  the  reader  must  winnow  it  away,  if  he  desires  only  good 
grain. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  A Study  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  Narratives  in  the  Gospels,  and  of  the  threefold  Version 
in  the  Acts  of  Christ’s  Appearance  to  Saul  on  the  Way  to  Damas- 
cus. By  G.  Hanson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1912.  Pp.  xi,  372.  $1.00  net. 

“The  purpose  that  the  author  had  in  view  in  writing  this  book  was 
to  lead  all,  whom  his  words  may  reach,  to  a deeper  and  firmer  sense 
of  Christ’s  victory  over  death,  and  of  His  close  comradeship  with 
men  to-day  as  yesterday.”  After  a characterization  of  various  nat- 
uralistic theories  of  the  resurrection  and  a statement  of  certain  pre- 
liminary considerations  touching  the  general  subject  of  miracles,  the 
relation  of  body  and  soul,  the  hypothesis  of  coma,  and  the  honesty  of 
the  Apostles,  the  historical  objections  urged  against  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  account  of  the  resurrection  are  reviewed.  In  this  discussion 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  view  of  Schmiedel.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  book  is  interpretative  and  devotional.  Meditation  on  the 
significance  of  the  risen  and  living  Christ  for  Christian  faith  and  life 
and  earnest  exhortation  springing  out  of  deep  conviction  are  more 
congenial  to  the  author  than  the  processes  of  historical  criticism  and 
lend  to  the  discussion  of  his  theme  the  attractiveness  of  sympathetic 
appreciation. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 


The  Modern  Student’s  Life  of  Christ.  A Textbook  for  Higher  Insti- 
tutions of  Learning  and  Advanced  Bible  Classes.  By  Philip 
VoLLMER,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  in  the  Cen- 
tral Theological  Seminary,  Dayton,  Ohio.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinbourgh ; Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

1912.  Pp.  xix,  353.  $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  intended  for  advanced  Bible  study.  Its  point  of  view 
is  “uncompromisingly  evangelical”  and  its  method  the  “modern  scien- 
tific”. The  subject  is  treated  broadly,  including  themes  usually  dis- 
cussed in  the  histories  of  New  Testament  Times.  Selected  bibliogra- 
phies are  given  and  much  valuable  information.  The  form  is  analyti- 
cal, the  various  divisions  being  indicated  both  by  number  and  by 
type.  The  book  will  serve  a useful  end.  Its  chief  defects  are  the 
mingling  of  the  certain  and  the  uncertain,  particularly  in  the  display 
of  a greater  precision  than  the  sources  justify;  a somewhat  mechanical 
organization  of  the  subject  matter;  and  rather  striking  omissions  in 
the  references  to  literature. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 

The  Text  and  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Alexander  Souter, 
Sometime  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1913.  Pp.  X,  254.  75  cents. 

This  book  fills  well  an  Important  place  in  the  series  (‘  Studies  in 
Theology”)  which  has  called  it  into  being  under  limitations  which 
otherwise  might  cause  regret.  Students  of  the  New  Testament  and 
those  interested  in  the  spread  of  trustworthy  information  about  its 
history  will  be  grateful  for  this  compact,  clearly  written,  widely 
informed  and  instructive  discussion.  The  author  brings  to  his  work 
the  training  and  attainments  of  a critical  student  and  editor  in  the 
field  of  patrology  as  well  as  the  special  knowledge  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  textual  history  of  the  New  Testament  evidenced 
by  the  critical  notes  of  his  edition  of  the  Revisers’  text  (cf.  this  Re- 
view, ix  [1911],  pp.  325f).  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  naturally 
receives  a fuller  treatment  than  the  Canon ; and  much  that  is  common 
to  the  literature  of  these  subjects  is  repeated.  This  is  necessary  and 
might  be  tedious  but  for  the  need  of  the  testing  to  which  these  com- 
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mon  elements  are  subjected  in  the  light  both  of  the  evidence  at  pres- 
ent available  and  of  recent  and  contemporary  discussion.  Here  and 
there  things  once  considered  well  established  disappear;  but  in  the 
main  the  fundamental  facts  and  formative  principles  remain.  This 
is  a valuable  and  reassuring  result.  The  progress  in  these  subjects, 
Souter  remarks,  “is  such,  that  every  ten  years  or  so,  a brief  treatment 
of  them,  an  attempt  to  gather  together  the  results  of  multitudinous 
books  and  articles,  is  a necessity.”  And  the  author  has  done  this 
thoroughly,  especially  with  reference  to  the  work  of  English  scholars, 
giving  at  times  information  in  regard  to  literature  which  is  still  in 
preparation.  In  the  matter  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament  the 
author  still — and  wisely — adheres  to  the  principles  of  Westcott  and 
Hort.  In  his  treatment  of  the  Canon  he  recognizes  the  early  in- 
fluence of  the  principle  of  tradition  but  scarcely  does  full  justice  to  the 
idea  of  authority,  its  source  and  significance  in  the  early  Church. 
But  the  discussion  as  a whole  serves  its  purpose.  It  will  introduce  the 
readers  to  its  subjects,  give  them  accurate  information,  stimulate 
their  interest,  and  indicate  the  literature  to  which  they  should  go  for 
fuller  and  more  detailed  treatment. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 

Agnostos  Theos.  Untersuchungen  zur  Formengeschichte  religioser 
Rede.  Von  Eduard  Norden.  Leipzig  und  Berlin:  B.  G.  Teub- 

ner.  1913.  Pp.  ix,  410.  M.  12,  geb.  M.  13. 

In  the  winter  term  of  1910-1911  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  being 
read  and  discussed  in  the  “Graeca”  at  Berlin.  When  the  xviith  chap- 
ter was  reached  chaos  reigned  in  the  realm  of  opinion ; and  in  the 
midst  of  this  Diels  formulated  the  religio-historical  problem  in  the 
words:  “What ayvourros  df.6%  means  is  ay voxttov,  therefore  ^rjTtfTeov.” 
This  formulation — significant  for  its  source — impressed  Norden  and 
together  with  the  publication  by  Wunsch  in  1898  of  Laurentius  Lydus’ 
irtpl  firjvinv  containing  a passage  Trepl  tov  ayvuxrrov  Oeov  contributed 
to  the  production  of  this  book. 

The  discussion  takes  its  starting  point  from  the  inscription  on  the 
altar  in  Athens  which  according  to  the  narrative  in  Acts  was  made 
by  Paul  the  text  of  an  address.  The  contents  of  the  book  are  dis- 
tributed into  three  sections — the  Areopagus  speech  in  Acts;  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  history  of  prayer  and  predication  form- 
ulae in  respect  of  their  style;  and  a series  of  appendices  on  various 
related  themes. 

The  point  of  view  of  Norden’s  book — as  of  his  earlier  Die  antike 
Kunstprosa — is  primarily  literary.  The  formal  element  in  the  liter- 
ature bearing  on  the  historico-religious  problems  of  the  first  century 
is  handled  with  a skill  and  a minute  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena 
which  few  command  and  none  can  fail  to  appreciate.  And  it  will  be 
generally  agreed  that  such  concrete  formal  matters  must  enter  into 
and  influence  the  treatment  of  the  religious  elements  in  the  world 
of  thought  and  action  in  which  Christianity  had  its  birth,  its  early 
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struggles,  and  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  phenomena  are  certainly 
various  and  complex  but  are  not  without  common  elements.  These 
demand  careful  study  not  only  on  their  formal  side  but  in  respect  of 
their  informing  principles,  their  respective  provenance,  and  their 
influence,  in  order  that  the  distinctive  elements  may  not  be  lost  or 
neglected  in  the  background  upon  which  they  are  portrayed.  These 
problems  are  not  new,  but  they  are  especially  dominant  in  contem- 
porary literature.  The  religio-historical  method  in  the  study  of 
early  Christianity  owes  much  to  Wendland,  Reitzenstein,  Dieterich, 
Usener,  Bousset,  Gunkel,  Cumont  and  others;  and  if  results  have  been 
claimed  by  its  representatives  which  are  subversive  of  historical  Chris- 
tianity as  embodied  in  the  New  Testament,  there  is  additional  reason 
to  examine  with  care  the  phenomena  upon  which  these  results  are 
based  and  the  validity  of  the  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them. 
And  in  this  respect  Norden’s  book  makes  a valuable  contribution, 
treating  as  it  does  with  such  fulness  of  detail  the  formal  and  philo- 
logical elements  of  certain  aspects  of  these  problems;  but  like  some 
of  the  literature  with  which  it  is  affiliated,  in  respect  of  the  material 
element, — the  distinctive  content  of  the  religious  ideas  embodied  in 
certain  modes  of  expression — it  too  is  not  altogether  free  from  the 
leveling  tendency  so  readily  begotten  by  the  comparative  method. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  an  account  of  the  philological  detail 
or  the  wealth  of  literary  material  which  Norden’s  book  contains,  or 
of  the  purely  formal  elements  of  style  which  are  discussed, — the 
significance  of  the  cola  and  commata  or  of  parallelism  and  different 
modes  of  sentence  construction,  the  manner  of  address  and  predica- 
tion in  prayer,  the  use  of  participle  and  relative  clauses,  or  even  of 
the  fine  discussion  of  the  Stoic  background  of  the  Areopagus  ad- 
dress. For  these  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted.  The  significant 
feature  of  the  discussion,  as  the  title  suggests,  concerns  the  discourse 
in  Acts  xvii  and  thus,  in  general,  missionary  discourses,  together  with 
the  idea  involved  in  its  text, — ^the  unknown  God — and  its  religio-his- 
torical implications. 

An  examination  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  Poimandres,  the  Odes 
of  Solomon,  the  Kerugma  Petri  (Clement  of  Alexandria)  and  the 
discourse  of  Barnabas  (Clementina)  discloses  a common  conception, — 
the  yvolo-ts  deov  and  a common  type  having  constant  elements 
(tottoi).  These  elements  are:  worship  in  ignorance,  attack  on  idol- 
atry, call  to  repentance,  immortality  (resurrection  of  Christ).  From 
the  fact  that  the  Areopagus  address  breaks  off  without  bringing  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  into  connection  with  individual  immortality  it 
is  inferred  that  the  type  had  been  applied  in  Christian  circles  to  the 
production  of  missionary  discourses  before  this  connection  became 
the  center  and  end  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  i.e.  prior 
to  the  composition  of  i Cor.  xv.  I2ff, — an  inference  which  at  least 
faces  the  problem  raised  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  discourse  is  a 
literary  fiction  after  its  type  but  which  presupposes  rather  than  shows 
the  existence  of  such  a time  and  condition  and  is  unnecessary  if  its 
author  had  knowledge  that  an  actual  speech — however  this  knowledge 
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was  communicated  to  him  and  however  reproduced — reached  its  climax 
in  a reference  to  the  resurrection. 

This  type  of  address,  common  in  the  literature  of  Paul’s  time,  was 
of  pre-Christian  origin  and  had  been  formed  under  Hellenic  in- 
fluence. It  had  been  strongly  affected  by  oriental  Hellenism,  es- 
pecially by  Jewish  propaganda.  Two  of  its  elements, — the  yv<«)<ris 
dtov  and  fierdvota — were  foreign  to  Hellenism  in  its  purity,  and  a 
third, — the  attack  on  idolatry — has  Stoic  ingredients.  The  address  in 
Acts  moreover  forms  part  of  a journey  narrative  after  the  manner 
of  the  Odessey  composed  in  the  memoir  or  hypomnemata  style  in 
which  the  first  personal  forms  have  place  with  the  third.  The  anal- 
ogies in  this  respect  make  it  evident  that  the  former  can  not  be  re- 
garded as  indicative  of  the  extent  of  a source,  while  one  of  them  is 
thought  to  be  especially  significant  both  of  the  type  and  for  an  even 
more  intimate  relation  to  the  narrative  in  Acts.  Philostratus  used 
the  narrative  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.  Moreover  he 
represents  Apollonius  as  taking  note  of  inscriptions  on  the  base  of 
altars  (ii.  43 ; iv.  13)  and  as  saying  on  one  occasion  (vi.  3)  : a-itxft- 

poviaripov  yap  to  irepl  Trayrotv  dewv  «v  Xtyeiv,  Kal  ravra  ’A6-QVr](Tiv,  ov 
xoi  dyvtt><rTa>v  8aip,6v<nv  iSpvvTai.  Though  spoken  on  the 

journey  to  Ethiopia  the  local  reference  to  Athens  ( ’Ad-qvrjcnv ) indi- 
cates the  irepi  dv<riS>v  of  Apollonius  as  source,  and  if  so  the  reference 
to  the  worship  of  ayvuxTToi  0«ot  must  have  constituted  an  element  in 
the  Athenian  address  of  Apollonius  (iv.  19).  This  and  other  points 
of  contact  suggest  the  possibility,  the  probability,  the  certainty  (p. 
46)  that  the  redactor  of  Acts,  who  added  the  address  to  the  original 
narrative — [Grundschrift] — cf.  the  detailed  criticism  of  this  by  Har- 
nack  in  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  etc.,  xxxix.  i,  “1st  die  Rede  des 
Paulus  in  Athen  ein  ursprunglicher  Bestandbeil  der  Apostelgeschichte?” 
1913 — knew  either  the  irepi  Ovaiiov  or  a fuller  account  of  its 
contents  than  Philostratus  has  given  (pp.  45  ff,  55,  332).  Both 
speeches  belong  to  the  same  soteriological  type  and  that  in  Acts 
is  shown  to  be  dependent  by  its  transformation  of  the  plural  into  the 
singular.  The  singular  form  is  not  supported  by  tradition,  but  like 
the  plural  owes  its  origin  to  an  influence  which  was  oriental  rather 
than  Greek.  The  author  of  the  Areopagus  speech,  however,  did  not 
invent  but  simply  made  use  of  an  idea  that  was  current  in  the  circles 
in  which  he  moved ; for  there  are  other  instances  quite  independent  of 
Acts  in  which  mention  is  made  of  an  unknown  God  (Livy  and  Lucan 
in  Laurentius  Lydus’  Trepl  p.r)vo>v  with  reference  to  the  God  wor- 
shiped in  Jerusalem;  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  frequently 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  Q;  pre-Christian  Gnosticism,  es- 
pecially in  the  creation  myth  of  an  Hermetic  document  Kopr/  Kotrp.ov 
in  which  the  ayvtoo-TOs  fleds  is  identified  with  the  demiurge, — an  identi- 
fication which  the  Christian  Gnostics  under  dualistic  influence  trans- 
formed into  principial  opposition;  a Coptic  Gnostic  hymn;  the  Chris- 
tian Gnostics;  the  Catholic  Fathers,  especially  Irenaeus;  Gregory’s 
hymn  ei?  Oeov  ; and  the  Platonist  Proclus).  ’Ayvajo-Tos  as  a predicate 
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of  God  does  not  appear  in  sources  which  are  purely  Hellenic,  and 
its  absence  is  rendered  the  more  significant  by  the  presence  of  related 
predicates  such  as  aoparos,  a6twprjTO<:,  aKaTaXrjTrTtD^,  d^av^s,  voijrds 
(even  vov  KpetWwv)  in  writers  after  Plato.  Even  Philo  and  Josephus 
do  not  have  it,  though  their  approach  to  it  is  closer  by  reason  of 
oriental  influence  and  the  idea  of  the  divine  transcendence.  The 
usage  of  the  correlates  of  dyvtoo-To?  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  is 
similar  so  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  yvala-is  Oeov  and  its 
verbal  connections  was  a central  idea  about  which  the  religions  of 
the  Orient  moved  in  concentric  circles.  The  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  not  doubtful.  The  Greek  sought  to  ground  his  world  view  by 
speculative  processes  in  which  the  vo£s  was  dominant,  the  end  an 
intellectual  apprehension  by  means  of  the  methods  of  reason  in  which 
the  mystical,  ecstatic  element  was  excluded,  at  least  in  principle.  In 
the  Orient  the  knowledge  of  God  was  attained,  under  the  influence 
of  an  aroused  emotionalism  and  the  exclusion  of  the  intellect,  by 
supernatural  means  in  that  God  revealed  Himself  in  grace  to  the 
upward  striving  disposition.  Here  faith  and  enlightened  vision  take 
the  place  of  knowledge  and  reasoned  apprehension,  a deep  inner  ex- 
perience the  place  of  reflection.  The  two  modes  of  thought  are  in- 
commensurable; and  the  fundamental  historical  antithesis  is  not 
Christianity  and  Judaism  (Marcion)  but  Christianity  (Orientalism) 
and  Hellenism.  But  in  the  theocrasie  (syncretism)  of  the  time,  to 
which  mystical  elements  in  Plato  contributed  and  in  which  Poseidonius 
was  widely  influential,  the  soil  was  prepared  for  the  fruitage  of  the 
first  century.  And  thus  the  monotheistic  transformation  of  a poly- 
theistic altar  inscription  in  the  Areopagus  address,  like  the  address 
itself,  was  a comparatively  harmless  fiction  since  the  conception  was 
not  invented, — only  as  a religio-philosophical  abstraction  an  altar  was 
not  its  proper  place.  The  address  itself  is  thus,  according  to  Norden, 
a missionary  discourse  not  without  an  historical  occasion  but  freely 
composed  by  its  author  and  not  in  accord  with  Paul’s  ideas, — a dis- 
course of  a common  type,  influenced  by  Stoic  conceptions  in  the  totto? 
irepl  Tov  ffeiov,  the  situation  and  the  starting  point  by  a redactional 
change  of  number  being  fashioned  after  a well  known  SioAe^is  of  a 
contemporary  and  nearby  countryman  of  Paul’s  [Apollonius],  in  which 
similar  propaganda  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  right  knowledge  of 
God,  and  entirely  lacking  in  independent  ideas  (p.  125).  It  is  made 
up  of  two  elements;  Old  Testament  ideas  and  citations  and  theo- 
logical commonplaces  of  the  Stoa.  It  misrepresents  Paul’s  view 
of  the  heathen  as  set  forth  in  Rom  i.  i8ff, — a passage  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  the  2o(^ui  2aXo)/io)vxii.  27ff.  The  Christianizing  of  the 
type  appears  in  the  threatened  judgment  and  the  demand  for  faith 
in  the  risen  Jesus,  the  idea  of  repentance  being  common  to  the  type, 
though  the  words  /Acravoia  and  p.eTap.(Xtui  (cf.  also  the  discussion  of 
<rvv€iSr)<TK  pp.  I36ff  note  i and  391)  are  of  oriental  rather  than 
Hellenic  origin. 

The  second  part  of  Norden’s  book  is  concerned  with  forms  of 
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prayer  and  divine  predications,  and  this  is  divided  into  three  sections, — 
Hellenica,  Judaica,  Christiana,  with  a concluding  section  devoted  to 
the  logion  of  Mt.  xi.  25-30  [beside  Harnack’s  discussion  in  Spruche  und 
Reden  Jesu,  1907,  to  which  Norden  refers  in  “Additions  and  Correc- 
' tions”  pp.  394  flf.,  cf.  also  Schumacher,  Die  Selbstoffenbavung  Jesu  bei 

, Mat.  xi.  zy  {Luc.  x.  22),  1912  and  W.  Bauer,  Theologische  Literatur- 

j seitung  1913,  167  f].  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  dis- 

I cussion  is  the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  Origen’s  report  of  the 
! manner  of  speech  employed  by  an  oriental  (Samaritan)  pseudo- 

prophet {c.  Cel.  vii.  8f).  This  passage  shows  formal  agreement  with 
I certain  aspects  of  the  Johannine  discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  thus 
I understood  to  be  the  product  of  a powerful  theosophic,  gnostic,  mysti- 
cal movement  (pp.  i88ff,  194).  And  this  is  true  likewise  of  certain 
' elements  in  the  Synoptic  account  of  Jesus’  teaching.  The  criticism 
therefore  that  seeks  the  historical  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  palimpsests 
[the  figure  is  not  Norden’s  but  my  own]  must  disregard  the  superior 
script  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  and  recognize  that  both  alike 
are  formed  by  a common  influence  which  is  of  pre-Christian  origin, — 
a soteriological  type  of  religious  propaganda  address  extending  back 
to  the  early  Hellenic  prophets  and  later  quickened  by  oriental  ideas. 

I This  to  know  is  to  be  possessed  of  the  criteria  by  which  the  character 

' of  the  superior  script  is  disclosed.  But  the  difficult  task  of  decipher- 

ing the  underlying  script  remains.  Norden  believes  in  the  existence 
I of  this  script  and  thinks  that  it  may  be  read  with  the  help  of  a 

I reagent;  and  he  holds  this  faith  in  spite  of  the  admission  that  Jesus 

1 Himself  may  have  known  a type  so  widely  current  in  His  time.  He 

' is  sure,  however,  that  Jesus  did  not  adopt  it,  for  His  manner  (Art) 

' was  too  simple  (schlicht)  to  need  such  pomp  (p.  201 ; cf.  pp.  272, 
279,  304,  351).  Yet  it  should  be  evident  that  what  may  well  have  been 
I pomp  in  the  words  attributed  to  a Samaritan  pseudo-prophet,  eyco  6 
0<ds  eifiL  ri  $(.ov  Trais  r)  ryev/ui  OeTov  ktX.,  may  have  been  not  pomp 
but  simple  truth  in  words  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  primary  sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels (especially  the  ty<b  ei/xt  utterances  in  John,  and  in  Mk.  xiv.  55  ff 
and  parallels,  and  Q=Mt.  xi.  25-30  and  parallel).  And  is  the  positive 
criterion  which  Norden  employs — simplicity  of  manner — sufficiently 
well  grounded  and  adequate  to  its  function?  These  are  funda- 
1 mental  questions.  Their  answer  cannot  rest  on  formal  consider- 
ations alone.  It  implicates  a whole  world  view  before  which  Jesus 
stands  in  simplicity,  it  is  true,  yet  clothed  with  a dignity  which 
is  neither  exhausted  nor  explained  by  the  literary  relations  of  its 
expression. 

The  Appendices  contain  important  matter.  The  treatment  of  the 
composition  of  Acts  is  especially  instructive  in  its  analysis  of  the 
proem,  the  conclusion,  the  “we”-sections  and  style  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  the  book  and  the  problem  of  its  sources.  There  are 
few  typographical  errors,  the  form  of  the  book  being  worthy  of  the 
publishers  as  its  contents  reflect  the  philological  accuracy  and  literary 
knowledge  of  the  author. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 
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The  Religious  Experience  of  Saint  Paul.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt.D., 
F.B.A.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  London:  Williams 

& Norgate.  1911.  Pp.  vii,  263.  (Crown  Theological  Library.) 

The  author  tells  us  in  the  Preface  that  he  has  prepared  this  book 
by  way  of  experiment  on  the  principle  of  setting  aside  the  books  about 
St.  Paul  and  making  use  exclusively  of  his  Epistles.  The  “books 
about  St.  Paul”  are  meant  to  include  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
well  as  more  modern  literature  on  the  subject,  for  Luke  “though 
a delightful  personality”  and  to  some  extent  rehabilitated  by  Har- 
nack,  “is  by  no  means  fully  in  sympathy  with  his  hero.”  This  does 
not  hinder  the  fact  that  in  several  instances,  where  the  statements  of 
Luke  prove  convenient  for  pressing  a point  or  commending  a con- 
struction, Dr.  Gardner  makes  free  use  of  them,  and  that  not  merely 
where  they  are  taken  from  the  “we-pieces,”  but  also  otherwise  cf.  pp. 
27,  30,  44.  The  exclusion  of  extraneous  sources  of  information  is  not 
extended  to  the  author’s  “knowledge  of  the  religious  surroundings  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  Hellenistic  age.”  In  point  of  fact,  so  far 
from  being  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Epistles  by  themselves,  the  book 
could  be  more  properly  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  interpret  Paul’s 
faith  and  experience  as  largely  receiving  its  form  and  not  a little  of  its 
substance  from  the  mystery-cults  prevalent  in  contemporary  Hellen- 
ism. The  whole  treatise,  the  author  tells  us,  “was  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  discovery  that  the  word  “mystery”  and  the  ideas  which 
it  conveys  play  a much  larger  part  than  is  generally  recognized  in  the 
writings  and  the  thought  of  St.  Paul.”  The  discovery  is  quite  in 
line  with  similar  discoveries  made  in  Germany  by  Reitsenstein  and 
others.  For  some  time  to  come  the  interpretation  of  Paulinism  is 
likely  to  stand  in  this  sign  of  the  mystery-cults.  It  is  the  new  fashion 
that  will  have  its  day,  just  as  the  other  view-points  have  had  theirs 
in  the  past.  Dr.  Gardner  makes  an  effort  not  merely  to  place  the 
make-up  of  important  strands  of  the  Apostle’s  thought  in  this  light  of 
a Christian  adaptation  of  the  mystery-religion,  but  also  seeks  to  apply 
the  principle  in  question  to  the  Pauline  use  of  the  word  fiwr-qpiov 
itself.  In  this,  we  think,  he  has  small  success.  The  use  of  the  word 
in  the  singular  in  most  passages  does  not  favor  it.  Then  there  is 
the  all-important  fact  that  the  idea  of  carefully  guarded  secrecy  is 
entirely  absent  from  the  Apostle’s  use  of  the  term.  The  Pauline 
“mystery”,  to  be  sure,  is  something  that  as  a matter  of  fact  has  been 
secret,  as  the  divine  purpose  of  salvation  which  was  for  ages  hidden 
in  God,  or  is  recondite  as  the  mystic  adumbration  of  the  union 
between  Christ  and  the  Church  in  the  marriage-bond,  but  it  is  never 
something  that  should  be  kept  secret,  and  this  latter  feature  the  word 
fj.v(TTfjpiov  in  connection  with  the  mystery-cults  seems  specifically  to 
connote.  After  the  mystery  of  the  divine  purpose  has  been  (re<riyrj- 
p,(vov  ^pdvois  ai(i>viot9  it  is  now  at  last  <j>av€ptj)0€v  (Rom.  xvi,  25,  26). 
Similarly  in  i Cor.  ii.  7.  10  the  divine  “wisdom  iv  p.v<TTr]pl(p'  has  been 
hidden,  because  contained  in  the  purpose  of  God,  and  now  has  been 
revealed  through  the  Spirit.  And  so  in  the  other  passages  with  Paul 
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as  well  as  with  other  New  Testament  writers.  That  after  the  revela- 
tion of  the  mystery  to  Christians  it  must  be  kept  confined  to  their 
circle,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  It  is  only  through  arbitrarily 
importing  this  into  the  Pauline  conception  that  the  author  makes  out 
a resemblance  in  this  point  of  usage.  The  Pauline  “mystery”  has  been 
a mystery  but  is  so  no  longer,  the  Hellenistic  “mysteries”  are  recondite 
in  their  very  nature  and  intended  to  remain  so;  they  are  for  the 
initiated,  whereas  the  Apostle  publishes  the  content  of  his  Gospel 
openly  to  the  world.  In  a recent  article  in  the  Zeitsch.  f.  d.  Neutes- 
tam.  IViss.  (1911,  pp.  188-227)  Voni  Soden  has  convincingly  shown, 
that  the  New  Testament  usage  of  fiWTijpiov  is  to  be  explained  on 
eschatological  principles  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  technical 
cult-usage  of  the  word  in  Hellenism.  Of  course,  this  does  not  set- 
tle the  larger  question  as  to  whether  Paul’s  teaching,  apart  from  the 
use  of  the  word,  was  influenced  by  or  endebted  to  the  “mysteries”. 
Von  Soden,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  denies  the  linguistic  influence  so 
far  as  the  word  is  concerned,  at  the  same  time  affirms  that  there  is, 
materially  considered,  a real  connection  between  Paul’s  trains  of 
thought  and  the  ideas  associated  with  the  technical  Hellenistic  use 
of  fiv<TT-qpiov,  as  advocated  by  Reitzenstein  {ibid.,  p.  197,  note  2).  But 
here  also  the  question  may  be  raised  whether,  like  the  peculiar  use  of 
the  word,  perhaps  these  ideas  in  question,  do  not  receive  a more 
natural  and  more  adequate  interpretation  from  the  Messianic,  escha- 
tological background  of  Paul’s  teaching  and  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  general.  With  reference  to  the  TrvcC/Ma -doctrine,  we  believe 
that  this  can  actually  be  shown.  What,  if  in  other  points  also  the 
resemblances  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid,  proved  to  be  purely 
apparent  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  eschatology  of  revelation  cen- 
tering in  the  Person  of  Christ  posits  the  same  questions  and  brings 
an  authorative  answer  to  the  same  problems,  which  after  their  own 
groping  and  confused  fashion  the  followers  of  the  mystery-cults  were 
perplexed  about?  Such  a parallelism  would  by  no  means  necessarily 
involve  that  in  the  approach  to  the  problem  and  in  the  formulation  of 
the  questions,  far  less  that  in  the  answers  and  solutions  supplied, 
there  was  historical  dependence.  The  line  of  revelation  and  the  line 
of  pagan  religious  development  might  meet  at  a predestinated  point, 
and  yet  the  antecedents  of  the  two  lines  might  be  far  different.  When 
Gardner  thinks  that  the  dependence  of  Paul  on  the  mystery-religions 
can  be  traced  on  the  three  points  of  rites  of  purification  and  tests 
of  entrance — means  of  communication  with  some  deity  as  the  head 
of  believers — the  extension  of  the  view  into  the  world  beyond  the 
grave — the  question  arises,  whether  Paul  in  covering  these  three  points 
in  his  Gospel,  introduces  something  new  that  had  not  been  represented 
in  primitive  Christianity  before  him.  The  author  actually  asserts 
this;  “In  all  these  ways  he  moves  away  from  the  earliest  teaching 
of  Christianity  towards  the  Church  of  the  Roman  Empire”  (p.  81). 
But  this  seems  to  us  in  conflict  with  patent  facts.  Was  there  no 
baptism  in  pre-Pauline  Christianity?  Or  was  not  baptism  at  that 
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time  a rite  of  purification  or  a test  of  entrance?  Paul  hardly  makes 
enough  of  baptism  to  warrant  the  view,  that  he  can  have  had  much 
to  do  with  its  introduction  or  even  interpretation.  Was  there  not  an 
identification  with  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  disciples  before  Paul 
appeared  on  the  scene?  Was  there  no  doctrine  as  to  the  future  life 
even  in  the  specific  sense  of  an  outlook  beyond  the  grave  in  the 
late  Jewish  and  early  Christian  Church?  In  inclining  to  a negative 
answer  on  these  questions  the  author  seems  to  us  to  take  too  little 
account  of  the  higher,  transcendental  eschatology,  which  certainly  ex- 
isted in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  perhaps  was  not  without  its 
representatives  in  pre-Christian  Judaism. 

Another  question  that  should  be  raised  is,  whether  the  alleged 
spiritualisation  of  the  mystery-religions,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
facilitated  the  incorporation  of  their  forms  of  expression  into  the 
Christianity  of  Paul,  is  not  in  the  main  a development  of  the  post- 
Pauline  period.  To  Reitzenstein’s  method  the  objection  has  been 
raised,  we  think  not  unjustly,  that  he  works  with  later  texts,  whose 
content  by  a rather  strained  and  precarious  critical  reasoning,  he 
seeks  to  carry  back  into  an  older  period.  If  the  mystery-cults  had 
not  yet  undergone  this  spiritualizing  transformation  at  the  time  of 
Paul,  but  retained  their  original  gross  and  sensual  character,  what 
likelihood  is  there  that  Paul  would  borrow  from  them  or  consider 
their  forms  fit  vehicles  for  the  expression  of  Christian  experience? 
Gardner  himself  admits  that  when  Paul  speaks  of  pagan  religion,  in- 
cluding the  mystery-cults,  he  does  so  in  terms  of  the  greatest  dislike 
and  contempt.  It  was  not  a field  in  which  he  would  choose  to  dig. 
But  the  Apostle’s  borrowing  was  an  unconscious  process.  The  thing 
was  caught  by  a sort  of  infection,  without  any  notion,  whence  it 
came  (p.  8o).  This  representation  does  not  seem  quite  in  accord 
with  the  writer’s  earlier  attempt  to  prove  that  Paul  used  the  word 
/j.v(TTrjpiov  in  a technical  sense.  Such  a use  he  certainly  could  not 
have  fallen  into  by  an  unconscious  lapse.  And,  apart  from  that,  the 
whole  theory  of  unconscious  assimilation  of  ideas  fits  ill  into  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  Apostle  to  keep  his  Gospel  pure  from  all  ad- 
mixtures of  a worldly  source.  Paul  was  not  the  unsuspecting,  easily- 
impressed  mind  that  on  this  theory  he  would  have  had  to  be.  We  may 
safely  infer  from  all  we  know  about  him  that  he  would  be  on  his 
guard  against  contamination  of  the  Gospel  at  his  own  hand  no  less 
than  against  its  corruption  by  others. 

That  not  all  scholars,  even  of  the  liberal  type,  are  prepared  to  admit 
any  appreciable  influence  of  the  mysteries  on  the  thought  of  Paul,  will 
appear  from  a paper  read  by  Prof.  Clemen  at  the  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Congress  for  the  History  of  Religions  recently  held  at 
Leiden.  According  to  the  report  in  the  Theol.  Literaturz.  of  Sept.  28, 
1912,  col.  618,  Prof.  Clemen  maintains  that  the  oldest  Christianity 
was  in  no  wise  affected  by  the  mystery-religions,  Paul  only  in  some 
forms  of  expression,  the  post-Pauline  development  in  a few  respects 
was  materially  affected,  but  a deeper-going  influence  they  did  not 
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exert  until  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  and  subsequently  to  this  on  the 
Catholic  church  itself. 

Although  the  book  under  review  professes  to  give  a comprehensive 
account  of  Paul’s  religious  experience,  yet  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
writer,  owing  to  his  partiality  to  the  alleged  mystery-aspect  of  Paul- 
inism,  almost  entirely  neglects  another  side  which  in  the  Epistles  at- 
tains to  equal  if  not  greater  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  Apostle’s 
experience  as  connected  with  justification  and  faith  as  the  means  of 
attaining  to  it.  To  treat  this  as  a negligible  quantity  must  needs 
put  the  picture  badly  out  of  focus.  We  know  that  it  has  become  a 
fashion  of  late  to  put  all  the  material  in  the  Epistles  connected  with 
this  question  to  the  account  of  controversial  exigencies,  and  to  assign 
to  it  next  to  no  importance  for  the  center  of  Paul’s  own  religious 
life.  How  such  a view  can  for  a moment  be  entertained  in  the  face 
of  such  passages  as  Rom.  v.  and  Rom.  viii.  we  have  never  been  able 
to  understand.  An  inevitable  corrolary  of  this  one-sided  appreciation 
of  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  Apostle’s  religion,  is  that  in  the  ob- 
jective sphere  also  the  corresponding  importance  attached  by  Paul 
to  Christ’s  death  as  a means  of  reconciliation,  redemption  and  pro- 
pitiation is  unduly  minimized.  Dr.  Gardner’s  book  illustrates  this. 
He  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  place  which  the  death  of  Christ 
occupies  in  Paul’s  objective  soteriology.  His  own  interest  is  so  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mysteries — as  in  his  view  throughout  shaping  the  sub- 
jective side  of  Paul’s  experience,  that  one  receives  the  impression  as 
if  for  the  Apostle  himself  also  all  religious  interest  was  swallowed  up 
in  this  one  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  entitled  “St.  Paul  and 
Modernity’’  we  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Dr.  Gardner  here  presents 
Paul  to  us  in  the  light  of  a theological  pragmatist,  not,  of  course,  in 
the  conscious  sense,  but  in  so  far  as  his  disinclination  to  place  the 
emphasis  on  formulas  and  doctrines,  and  his  desire  everywhere  to 
place  it  on  facts  and  experience  and  religious  efficiency  and  profit- 
ableness, put  him  in  line  with  this  modern  trend  of  thought.  “To 
discover  that  St.  Paul  was  at  heart  a pragmatist  and  in  deep  sym- 
pathy with  this  modern  way  of  regarding  religion,  is  a happy  theory’’ 
(p.  228).  This  will  be  a sufficiently  novel  point  of  view  to  many  who 
have  hitherto  felt  as  if  the  Apostle  who  could  pen  such  a word  as 
Gal.  i,  8 stood  at  the  farthest  remove  from  the  standpoint  in  regard 
to  truth  represented  by  pragmatism.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  ease  with  which  the  author  presents  this  paradoxical  comparison 
has  something  to  do  with  the  one-sided  portrayal  of  Paul’s  religious 
experience  above  commented  upon.  If  the  center  of  gravity  lay  en- 
tirely on  the  subjective  side,  where  Christianity  could  assimilate  to 
itself,  the  forms  and  impulse  of  the  mystery-religion,  and  if  this 
assimilation  was  so  easily  and  unhesitatingly  accomplished,  because 
it  was  a mere  question,  what  would  help  the  movement  along  as  a 
religious  force  in  the  world,  then  it  comes  somewhat  within  the 
range  of  the  conceivable  that  Paul  must  have  more  or  less  felt  in 
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regard  to  religious  truth  as  the  modern  pragmatist  feels.  But  if  the 
question  paramount  in  the  Apostle’s  mind  was  a question  of  objective 
relation  to  and  communication  with  God,  if  the  problem  of  justification 
was  a real  vital  concern  to  him,  then  it  will  immediately  appear  that 
not  merely,  had  the  question  been  put  to  him,  he  could  never  have  for 
a moment  regarded  the  pragmatist  frame  of  mind  as  possible  or 
allowable,  but  that  also  his  whole  trend  of  mind  must  have  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction.  To  Paul  the  possession  of  objective  religious 
truth  as  expressive  of  objective  divine  reality  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  religious  experience.  To  call  its  possibility  in  doubt  is  to  cut  the 
nerve  not  merely  of  theology  but  of  religion  itself.  The  author  in 
taking  the  opposite  ground  not  merely  draws  a caricature  of  the 
Apostle,  but  also  leaves  us  in  a veritable  quagmire  so  far  as  the 
question  is  concerned  in  what  the  imperishable  essence  of  Paul’s  re- 
ligion, not  to  speak  of  his  religious  views,  consisted.  He  talks  glibly 
about  this  or  that  not  being  of  paramount  value  or  significance,  and 
gives  the  impression  of  being  in  possession  of  an  infallible  standard 
by  which  such  matters  can  be  determined.  But  we  must  frankly 
confess  our  inability  to  gather  from  the  writer’s  statement  any  posi- 
tive summary  of  the  abiding  substance  of  Paulinism.  The  standard 
in  the  background  seems  to  be  that  that  is  of  permanent  value  which 
approves  itself  as  beneficial  and  helpful  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
spiritual  religion  in  the  world.  This  is  no  doubt  an  answer  that 
would  satisfy  the  pragmatist.  It  is,  however,  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism that  an  objective  standard  of  truth  will  even  so  still  be  required 
for  determining  what  constitutes  an  enlightened  spiritual  religion. 
There  can  be  no  form  of  progress  without  a normative  goal,  and 
no  normative  goal  without  objective  cognition.  Because  religion  is 
the  province  of  the  highest  goal  it  is  of  all  domains  the  least  suited 
to  pragmatic  treatment.  And  inasmuch  as  in  Paul  this  specific 
character  of  religion  found  a most  profound  appreciation,  the  attempt 
to  make  of  him  a precursor  of  modern  pragmatism  can  in  our  opin- 
ion result  in  nothing  else  but  the  de-Paulinizing  of  Paul. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  by  the  Rev.  Cyril  W.  Emmet, 

M.A.,  Vicar  of  West  Hendred.  With  index  and  map.  London; 

Robert  Scott,  Roxburghe  House,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  1912. 

Pp.  xxxi,  68. 

The  chief  significance  of  Mr.  Emmet’s  commentary  is  to  be  found 
in  its  advocacy  of  the  early  date  of  the  Epistle.  Like  Professor  Lake 
(Earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul),  Mr.  Emmet  supposes  that  Galatians 
was  written  before  the  apostolic  council  which  is  described  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  Acts.  The  conference  between  Paul  and  the 
original  apostles  which  is  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Gala- 
tians is  accordingly  referred  to  the  “famine  visit”  of  Acts  xi.  30,  xii. 
25.  This  view  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as  a mere  curious  aberra- 
tion. If  it  is  to  be  refuted  at  all,  it  can  be  refuted  only  by  pains- 
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taking  examination  of  the  weighty  arguments  which  are  being  urged 
in  its  favor.  Certainly  it  explains  admirably  many  of  the  facts.  Why 
does  Paul  pass  over  without  mention  the  apostolic  decree  of  Acts  xv. 
23-29?  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  after  the  apostolic 
council  of  Acts  xv,  and  if  Gal.  ii.  i-io  refers  to  that  same  visit  of 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  then  the  failure  to  mention  the  apostolic  decree 
becomes  surprising.  Indeed  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
for  impugning  the  trustworthiness  of  Acts.  According  to  Mr.  Em- 
met and  Professor  Lake,  the  difficulty  disappears  altogether.  Paul 
does  not  mention  the  apostolic  decree  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
because  the  decree  had  not  yet  been  issued.  It  was  issued  at  exactly 
the  time  assigned  to  it  by  the  book  of  Acts.  But  that  time  had  not 
yet  arrived.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  apostolic  de- 
cree is  not  so  insuperable  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  even  if  the  ordi- 
nary dating  of  Galatians  be  adopted.  But  the  earlier  dating  affords 
at  least  the  simplest  solution  of  this  particular  difficulty. 

Of  course  the  early  dating  can  be  held  only  in  connection  with  the 
‘ South-Galatian”  view  of  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  which  identifies 
“the  churches  of  Galatia”  with  the  churches  at  Pisidian  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  which  were  founded  on  the  first  mission- 
ary journey.  In  a popular  commentary,  Mr.  Emmet  could  not  argue 
“the  Galatian  question”  in  detail.  But  the  considerations  which  he 
adduces  are  well  chosen  and  cogently  expressed. 

Mr.  Emmet’s  commentary  is  intended  for  the  general  reader,  and 
presupposes  no  knowledge  of  the  Greek  text.  But  the  notes  are 
evidently  based  upon  careful  study,  and  bring  the  chief  exegetical 
problems  clearly  before  the  reader.  Unfortunately,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  commentary  is  written  will  not  commend  itself  alto- 
gether to  those  who  maintain  a lofty  view  of  supernatural  revelation. 
The  author’s  attitude  with  regard  to  the  exultant  supernaturalism  of 
the  Epistle  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  uncompromisingly  favorable;  his 
opinion  of  some  of  the  argumentative  passages  is  distinctly  deroga- 
tory; and  he  is  inclined  to  allow  to  the  mystery  religions  a larger 
measure  of  influence  upon  Pauline  thinking  than  the  most  cautious 
scholarship  would  permit.  Finally,  Mr.  Emmet’s  negative  attitude 
towards  the  “forensic”  element  in  Paul’s  conception  of  the  work  of 
Christ  is  exegetically  unjustifiable.  Perhaps  it  is  also  unfortunate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  religious  needs  of  the  modern  Church. 
Of  course  if  the  substitutionary  view  of  the  atonement  really  involved 
a neglect  of  the  transforming  influence  of  the  living  Christ  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  then  the  aversion  which  Mr.  Emmet  displays 
towards  it  would  be  well  grounded.  But  why  should  the  two  ele- 
ments of  Christian  truth  be  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive?  They 
are  not  so  regarded  either  in  the  thinking  of  Paul  or  in  the  theology 
of  the  Church.  Paulinism  will  really  be  effective  only  when  it  is 
accepted  in  its  entirety.  Such  acceptance  will  involve  some  modifica- 
tion of  modern  thinking.  It  is  not  easy,  in  these  days,  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  far  easier  to  adapt  the  gospel 
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to  modern  culture  than  to  make  modern  culture  subservient  to  the 
gospel.  To  a considerable  extent,  the  Church  is  adopting  the  easier 
alternative.  And  she  is  suffering  a tremendous  loss  of  power.  Paul- 
inism  is  waiting  to  be  rediscovered.  Understood  in  its  overpower- 
ing entirety,  it  might  again  transform  the  world. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Pierre  Viret:  sa  Vie  et  son  Oeuvre  (1511-1571).  Par  Jean  Barnaud, 
Pasteur,  Docteur-es-lettres.  Saint-Amans  (Tarn)  : G.  Carayol. 
1911.  8vo;  pp.  703.  12  francs,  franco,  to  be  had  of  the  author, 

Clairac  (Lot-et-Garonne),  France. 

Quelques  Lettres  Inedites  de  Pierre  Viret,  publiees  avec  des  notes 
historiques  et  bibliographiques,  par  Jean  Barnaud,  Pasteur,  Doc- 
teur-es-lettres. Saint-Amans  (Tarn)  : G.  Carayol.  1911.  8vo; 
pp.  156.  3 francs,  to  be  had  from  the  author,  Clairac  (Lot- 

et-Garonne),  France. 

Peter  Viret  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  the  Re- 
formers of  Romance  Switzerland  of  the  first  rank  who  was  native- 
born.  His  place  among  these  Reformers  is  a distinguished  one. 
Beza  indicates  it  by  placing  him  by  the  side  of  Calvin  and  Farel  as 
constituting  with  them  “le  trepied  d’elite”  of  the  Reformers;  and,  on 
their  side,  the  Catholics,  in  their  reminiscences  of  those  whose  as- 
saults had  left  the  deepest  impression  in  the  lands  of  French  speech, 
rang  the  changes  on  the  names  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Viret  and  Beza. 
There  has  hitherto  been  no  adequate  biography  of  this  notable  man 
accessible;  those  of  Schmidt  and  J.  Cart  were  written  without  ac- 
cess to  adequate  material,  that  of  Ph.  Godet  is  only  a sketch.  This 
lack  has  now  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Barnaud  with  this  detailed  study 
prepared  as  a thesis  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  Docteur-es-lettres  at 
the  Sorbonne.  The  works  before  us  are  two.  One  is  a collection 
of  fifty  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Viret’s  (forty  in  Latin  and 
ten  in  French)  which  forms  a natural  complement  to  the  Correspon^- 
dance  des  Reformateurs  published  by  Herminjard  and  the  letters 
gathered  in  the  works  of  Calvin  published  by  Baum,  Cunitz  and  Reuss. 
These  letters  are  not  all  that  are  extant  from  Viret’s  pen : Dr. 

Barnaud  has  published  only  those  which  seemed  to  him  important. 
They  possess,  he  tells  us,  a double  interest.  “On  the  one  side  they 
reveal  certain  traits  of  Viret’s  character,  his  disinterestedness,  his 
gratefulness,  his  profound  seriousness  which  does  not,  however,  in- 
hibit a certain  playfulness,  a gaiety  sometimes  very  delicate.  On  the 
other  hand  they  give  us  precise  information  as  to  his  life  and  the  role 
which  he  played.  They  enable  us  for  example  to  follow  him  closely 
in  his  contests  with  the  Libertines,  in  his  disputes  with  the  Bernese 
government,  in  the  crisis  which  culminated  in  his  expulsion  from 
Lausanne,  and  in  his  journeys  in  the  South  of  France.”  On  the  basis 
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of  a careful  study  of  all  the  material  now  accessible,  Dr.  Barnaud 
has  written  his  Life  of  Viret,  which  is  characterized  at  once  by  ful- 
ness of  detail,  and  a happy  handling  of  the  material,  so  as  to  present 
it  in  readable  form.  He  gives  us  in  effect  the  first  adequate  biography 
of  this  great  man,  who  stands  out  in  his  pages  the  worthy  com- 
panion and  aid  of  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers. 

Born  at  Orbe  in  1511,  Viret  had  already  in  his  pious  youth  learned 
of  the  new  doctrines  from  one  of  the  few  capable  pedagogues  who 
taught  at  Orbe  in  his  day,  Marc  Romain;  and  after  a sojourn  in 
Paris  at  the  reactionary  college  de  Montaigu  (where  he  missed  Calvin 
but  sat  on  the  same  benches  with  Loyola)  in  the  height  of  the  Re- 
formation excitement,  he  returned  to  Orbe  in  1530-1531  “with  a solid 
literary  culture,  a profound  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  for  the 
correction  of  which  he  was  urgent.”  Like  Calvin  he  was  drawn  into 
the  public  work  of  the  Reformation  by  the  “attestations  and  ad- 
jurations” of  Farel  and  preached  his  first  sermon  at  Orbe  on  May 
6,  1531 — a youth,  be  it  noted,  of  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  Re- 
tiring in  native  disposition,  he  became  a bold  evangelist  who  feared 
not  the  face  of  man,  and  drawn  by  a tender  conscience  rivaled  Calvin 
himself  in  the  firmness  and  persistency  with  which  he  pressed  on  in 
the  complete  reformation  and  organization  of  the  Church.  “His 
soft  and  insinuating  speech,  his  affable  manners,  did  more  to  ad- 
vance the  Reformation  and  to  assure  its  success  than  the  aggressive 
impetuosity  of  Farel”;  but  his  steady  persistency  in  consolidating  and 
purifying  the  Church  broke  on  the  determined  Erastianism  of  Bern 
and  ended  in  his  being  driven  from  his  beloved  native  land  to  com- 
plete his  days,  full  of  labors,  in  the  South  of  France  at  the  age  of 
sixty. 

The  peculiarity  of  Viret  by  which  he  is  distinguished  from  his 
compeers.  Dr.  Barnaud  finds  in  his  predilection  for  the  work  of  a 
pastor.  “No  doubt  he  labored  with  zeal  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
masses  and  met  with  remarkable  success  as  an  evangelist.  No  doubt 
also  he  taught  theology  and  composed  theological  works  which  are 
not  without  value  even  by  the  side  of  those  of  Calvin.  But  the 
Church  formed  the  sphere  in  which  he  exercised  by  preference  the 
gifts  which  he  possessed.”  “To  instruct,  to  counsel,  to  edify,  to  exhort, 
to  say  all  in  one  word  to  ‘shepherd’ — these  are  the  functions  to  which 
Fis  aptitudes  and  his  tastes  most  naturally  led  him.”  “His  history 
shows  that  his  principal  preoccupation  was  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  considered  as  a religious  society  and  in  its  relations  with 
the  civil  power.”  No  labor  was  too  great,  no  care  seemed  to  him 
to  be  exaggerated,  which  promised  either  the  better  training  of  the 
individuals  of  his  flock  in  the  Christian  life,  or  the  more  complete 
equipment  of  the  organized  Church  for  its  work  in  the  world.  He 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  was  named  pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Lausanne  and  from  the  first  the  care  of  the  parish  fell  on 
his  shoulders  and  was  taken  by  him  most  seriously.  Herminjard 
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infers  from  one  of  Farel’s  letters,  that,  troubled  by  the  ignorance  of 
his  parishoners,  Viret  went  about  from  house  to  house,  patiently  ex- 
plaining to  each  household  in  turn,  the  details  of  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
that  they  might  use  it  intelligently.  Of  course  he  did  not  neglect 
the  public  services  of  the  “Temple”.  He  was  a great  preacher.  Dr. 
Barnaud  describes  his  preaching  for  us  in  connection  with  his  work 
at  Geneva,  after  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Lausanne.  “He  filled 
there  first  of  all,”  he  says,  “the  function  of  preacher.  His  services 
were  appreciated : the  registers  of  the  Council  say  that  the  ‘multitude’ 
was  urgent  to  hear  him.  It  attended  his  preaching  and  that  of  Calvin 
in  such  numbers  that,  in  the  month  of  June,  it  became  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  to  hold  the  weekly  worship  in  St.  Peter’s 
and  no  longer  in  St.  Germain.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  any  exact 
idea  of  Viret’s  eloquence.  His  oratorical  successes  are  attested  by 
his  contemporaries.  Theodore  Beza,  among  others,  places  him  first 
in  the  charm  of  his  discourse.  Later  writers  also  represent  him  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  orators  of  the  Reformation.  ‘He  had,’ 
says  Verheiden,  ‘a  speech  so  sweet  that  he  kept  his  audience  always 
alert  and  attentive.  His  style  had  so  much  force  and  a harmony  so 
caressing  to  the  ears  and  the  mind  that  the  least  religious  among  his 
auditors,  the  most  impatient  with  others,  listened  to  him  without 
effort  and  with  pleasure.  It  was  said  that  to  see  them  hanging  as  it 
were  on  his  lips,  it  was  evident  that  they  wished  him  to  speak  longer.’ 
‘At  Lyons,’  says  Melchoir  Adam,  ‘where  he  preached  in  the  open 
air,  he  brought  thousands  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  power  of 
his  divine  eloquence,  he  arrested  passers  by  who  had  no  intention  of 
listening  to  him  and  constrained  them  to  hear  him  to  the  end.’  ” — As 
he  spoke  extemporaneously  and  his  sermons  were  not  regularly  taken 
down,  as  Calvin’s  were,  we  are  left  to  contemporary  accounts  to  inform 
us  of  their  character.  Five  of  them  have  come  down  to  us,  however,  in 
reports  made  by  the  “scribe,”  Denis  Ragaimier,  and  they  bear  out 
the  encomiums  passed  on  his  ordinary  preaching.  We  are  interested 
to  note  that  his  sermons  were  about  an  hour  and  a half  long;  a fact 
which  gives  point  to  Verheiden’s  remark  that  his  auditors  evidently 
wished  that  he  would  go  on.  No  good  and  effective  preaching  can 
be  short:  short  sermons  are  an  unfailing  index  of  times  of  decaying 
faith.  It  was  the  warmth  and  life  of  his  discourses  which  gave  them 
their  attractiveness.  “They  breathed  a profound  conviction,  which 
did  not  permit  itself  to  be  bound  in  by  a prearranged  form  and  which 
yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  the  moment.  On  the  other  side  the 
preacher  was  not  remote  from  his  audience.  He  came  into  contact 
with  them,  alert  to  draw  from  the  circumstances  which  were  in- 
teresting the  Church  the  lessons  that  flowed  from  them,  interesting 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  and  counseling  everyone  as  his 
experience  dictated  to  him.”  “We  find,”  adds  the  narrator  “in  Viret’s 
preaching,  in  general,  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  imperfections 
which  characterize  his  writings.  In  default  of  profound  'thought,  of 
a vigorously  logical  plan,  they  give  easy  developments  in  language 
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familiar,  free  and  picturesque,  eminently  popular.  Here  also  he  has 
before  his  eyes  the  great  public  which  was  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote  his 
Dialogues.  As  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  man,  he  avoids  the  trivi- 
alities from  which  so  many  others  do  not  know  how  to  guard 
themselves,  but  on  every  page  of  his  discourses,  as  of  his  books,  there 
is  apparent  the  preoccupation  of  placing  himself  at  the  level  of  the 
most  humble.” 

Viret’s  place  in  literature  is  already  suggested  by  the  words  we 
have  just  quoted.  “As  has  been  justly  said,”  Dr.  Barnaud  remarks 
in  another  connection,  “Viret  filled  a role  of  his  own  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Reformation.  While  the  higher  instruction  is  the  work  of 
Calvin,  he  makes  popular  instruction  his  own.”  In  an  excellent  preface 
which  contains  valuable  biographical  suggestions,  and  which  reveals 
to  us  a truly  Apostolical  soul,  Viret  advises  his  readers  that  his 
object  is  “to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  ‘poor  people’,  to  reassure  poor 
consciences  which  have  fallen  into  trouble  and  doubt.  Skilful  in 
popularising,  intelligent,  learned,  he  seeks  to  diffuse  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  brought  to  light  by  the  Reformation,  but  he  does  not  make 
a contribution  of  his  own  to  the  religious  or  philosophical  thought  of 
his  day.”  Here  is  the  secret  of  Viret’s  whole  literary  product,  of  its 
strength  and  of  its  weakness.  It  was  all  written  for  a practical  end — 
the  instruction  in  the  Gospel  of  the  “poor  people”;  and  that  end 
attained,  he  was  careless  of  all  else.  It  is  merely  incidentally,  there- 
fore, that  he  has  won  for  himself  a place  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  the  French  Reformation,  and  indeed  a permanent  position 
in  the  history  of  French  Satire.  He  wrote  copiously,  too  copiously; 
even  his  most  characteristic  form  of  composition,  satirical  dialogue, 
is  copious  in  the  extreme.  But  all  that  he  wrote  was  directed  to  one 
end.  “On  every  page  of  Viret’s  work,  there  is  displayed  the  triple 
preoccupation  of  combatting  his  adversaries,  of  instructing,  of  jeering. 
He  employs  to  reach  the  end  in  view,  all  the  resources  of  an  ingenious 
and  fecund  mind,  leaving  nothing  to  chance,  utilizing  every  legitimate 
means  of  securing  the  victory  for  what  he  deemed  the  truth.  He 
recoils  before  no  obstacle,  permits  no  difficulties  to  arrest  his  task, 
neither  the  reputation  nor  the  anthority  of  his  opponents;  he  combats  the 
doctrines  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant  multitude,  he  unmasks 
the  sophisms,  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  those  who  cannot  endure 
to  see  their  influence  in  the  Christian  world  contested;  he  unveils 
their  bad  faith;  he  drags  to  light  their  ignorance  and  their  preten- 
tions; he  exposes  the  absurdity  of  their  superstitions;  he  uses  against 
them  every  weapon  which  could  be  employed  without  failing  in  the 
duties  of  charity, — instancing  usages  without  naming  names  except 
when  he  has  himself  been  personally  assaulted.  To  expound  his  own 
ideas  objectively,  to  manifest  their  value,  or  to  make  plain  the  error 
and  insufficiency  of  the  doctrines  which  he  attacked,  are  the  sole  in- 
struments of  conviction  which  he  possesses,  and  we  must  acknowledge 
that  he  uses  them  with  consummate  skill.”  His  satirical  dialogues 
composed  in  this  spirit  cannot  be  said  to  be  models  of  literary  art. 
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But  they  were  effective;  they  did  their  work;  and  incidentally  they 
have  vividly  reflected  the  manners  of  his  day,  created  types,  and  won 
for  themselves  a permanent  and  not  unenviable  place  in  the  history 
of  French  literature. 

Out  of  the  shadows  cast  by  four  hundred  years.  Dr.  Barnaud  has 
drawn  the  figure  of  this  admirable  man  and  stood  him  before  us  in 
the  light.  It  is  a pleasant  figure  to  look  upon,  and  it  is  pleasantly 
presented  to  us  in  Dr.  Barnaud’s  pages.  We  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Barnaud’s  memoir  with  a higher  admiration  for  Viret  than 
ever  before — because  we  know  him  better.  Perhaps  no  better  tribute 
could  be  brought  to  a man, — or  to  a biographer. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Confessional  Principle  and  Confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
as  Embodying  the  Evangelical  Confession  of  the  Christian  Church. 
By  Theodore  E.  Schmauk  and  C.  Theodore  Benze.  With  Trans- 
lations from  the  Introduction  and  Writings  of  Theodor  Kolde, 
Professor  in  Erlangen.  Philadelphia:  General  Council  Publica- 
tion Board.  1911.  Pp.  cxxxi,  962.  $4.00. 

The  authors  of  this  work  remind  us  in  the  Preface  that  there  has 
not  appeared  in  the  English  language  any  complete  work  devoted  to 
Confessional  Lutheranism,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  volume, 
since  Krauth’s  Conservative  Reformation  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
researches  of  German  scholars  in  the  last  two  decades  and  the  changed 
circumstances  of  to-day  therefore  make  necessary  a new  and  strictly 
historical  examination  of  the  Confessional  structure  of  the  Lutheran 
Faith.  This  is  here  undertaken  “in  the  belief  that  our  Confession 
comes  direct  from  Christ  in  the  word  of  Scripture  as  the  answer  and 
testimony  of  Faith  unto  its  Lord  and  unto  all  the  world;  and  in  the. 
assurance  that  this  Faith  will  ever  enlarge  its  circles  of  contact,  and 
that  it  holds  in  its  embrace  the  strength  of  the  past  the  potency  of 
the  present,  and  the  hope  of  the  future’’.  The  late  Professor  Rich- 
ard’s work  on  The  Confessional  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ap- 
peared while  the  volume  was  in  the  press  but  receives  notice  in  the 
Preface,  where  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  Richard’s  purpose  is  almost  the 
reverse  of  that  of  this  work,  and  in  criticism  it  is  added  that  “in 
this  age  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  uncritically  the  dogma  of  Biblical 
infallibility  in  the  same  breath  with  a loose,  critical  and  destructive 
dogma  of  confessional  fallibility”.  The  character  of  Messrs.  Schmauk 
and  Benze’s  work  is  evident  from  these  quotations.  It  is  a contribu- 
tion in  the  first  place  and  chiefly  to  American  Lutheran  controversial 
literature,  and  its  publication  shows  how  deeply  the  members  of  that 
historic  Church  are  still  exercised  over  their  differences.  The  auth- 
ors maintain  throughout  the  thesis  that  “the  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  the  Schmalkald  Articles,  Catechisms  of  Luther  and 
the  Formula  of  Concord — are  with  the  Unaltered  Augsburg  in  the 
perfect  harmony  of  one  and  the  same  Scriptural  faith”.  In  other 
words  this  is  a manifesto  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  North  America. 
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Of  the  forty-two  chapters,  the  first  thirteen  are  devoted  to  Con- 
fessions and  Confessionalism  in  general  and  the  Symbols  of  the  early 
Church;  the  following  thirteen  trace  the  rise  and  development  of  con- 
fessionalism in  the  Lutheran  Church  to  the  Formula  of  Concord;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  a defence  of  the  Formula,  with  a 
short  account  of  its  fortunes  until  the  present  day  and  an  examination 
of  conditions  in  America  calling  for  cooperation  and  union,  conclud- 
ing with  a strong  assertion  that  the  basis  of  union  is  not  to  be  com- 
promise but  the  acceptance  of  the  confessions  here  defended. 

This  unity  of  plan  which  is  so  obvious  in  the  table  of  contents  is 
frequently  obscured  in  the  body  of  the  book  by  long  quotations  which 
frequently  over-lap,  and  over-load  the  argument.  This  is  partly  in- 
tentional, for  the  authors  have  embodied  in  their  work  seven  of 
Professor  Kolde’s  essays  on  the  early  Lutheran  Confessions  and 
regard  the  presentation  of  these  in  English  dress  as  a large  part  of 
their  offering.  But  apart  from  these  the  frequency  and  length  of 
quotations  throughout  suggest  the  editor  rather  than  the  author. 

In  attempting  to  prove  the  essential  harmony  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
fessions two  lines  of  argument  should  be  developed,  the  external, 
dealing  with  the  outward  events  of  the  formative  period,  and  the  in- 
ternal, dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  several  confessions  in  their 
relation  to  one  another.  In  this  volume  the  former  of  these  receives 
more  attention  than  the  latter.  The  best  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  origin  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  of  the 
variations  introduced  later.  This  is  chiefly  in  the  words  of  Professor 
Kolde.  The  authors  make  much,  of  course,  of  the  differences  between 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  accusing  the  latter  of  duplicity  and  laying  at 
his  door  the  blame  for  the  dissensions  of  later  times.  That  the  two 
great  leaders  differed  is,  of  course,  indisputable,  also  that  the  latter 
hoped  and  strove  for  peace  with  Rome  after  his  leader  had  ceased  to 
be  willing  to  make  concessions ; moreover  his  broad  humanism  seems 
to  have  led  him  to  regard  as  indifferent  some  matters  of  dogma  for 
which  Luther  and  the  Gnesio-Lutherans  earnestly  contended.  But  that 
duplicity  can  be  successfully  charged  against  him,  or  that  he  may  be 
rightly  called  “effeminate,  crafty  and  complaining”,  does  not  appear 
even  from  the  portions  of  Luther’s  letters  carefully  italicized  by  the 
authors.  Nor  does  the  ascription  of  these  same  qualities  to  the 
Melanchthonians  past  and  present  augur  well  for  a speedy  union  of 
the  Lutheran  Churches.  It  is  regrettable  too  that  Gieseler’s  member- 
ship in  a Masonic  Lodge  should  be  made  to  detract  from  his  worth 
as  an  historian. 

The  inner  history  of  Lutheran  dogma  before  1580  is  not  ade- 
quately treated.  We  may  illustrate  this  from  the  chapter  on  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  the  Formula  of  Concord.  The  terms  “ubiquity” 
and  “consubstantiation”  are  both  rejected.  The  presence  of  Our  Lord’s 
body  in  the  Supper  and  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum  are  said  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  his  will,  by  which  is  meant  his  divine 
will.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  ubiquity  we  have  multivolipresence  or 
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ubivolipresence.  But  nothing  is  said  of  the  contributions  of  Brenz 
(whose  name  is  variously  spelt)  and  Chemnitz,  nor  are  their  theories 
related  to  those  of  Luther.  It  is  indeed  affirmed  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Concordia  was  held  by  Luther  from  the  beginning,  and  Professor 
Lindsay  is  pilloried  for  teaching  that  Luther  believed  Our  Lord’s  body 
to  be  extended  in  space.  The  authors  had  here  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  re-examine  the  whole  question  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
Communicatio  Idiomatum  and  have  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  to^ 
them  “in  the  beginning’’  means  the  year  1528,  the  date  of  the  Larger 
Catechism,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Lutheran  Christology  farther  back  than  1527,  ten  years  after 
the  break  with  Rome.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  these  features  were  as 
prominent  in  Luther’s  thought  as  in  that  of  the  strict  Lutherans  half  a 
century  and  more  later,  we  have  a right  to  demand  that  signs  of  their 
presence  be  pointed  out  in  his  earlier  works.  We  remember  that  when 
he  was  tempted  to  give  up  the  bodily  presence  in  order  to  “give  the 
Pope  the  greatest  thump’’,  he  was  restrained,  not  by  the  necessities 
of  his  religious  experience  or  the  implications  of  his  view  of  the 
mode  of  salvation,  but  by  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  that  is,  by  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  “this  is  my  body”.  Moreover  it  was 
only  when  the  symbolic  view  was,  to  his  mind,  associated  with  a 
claim  to  supernatural  illumination,  which  threatened  to  wreck  the 
cause  of  reform,  that  he  attacked  it;  and  only  in  the  progress  of  this 
debate  did  he  develop  his  peculiar  views  of  Our  Lord’s  natures  and 
person.  A reading  of  the  Larger  Catechism  does  indeed  leave  the 
impression  that  both  Brenz  and  Chemnitz  could  trace  their  theories! 
to  Luther,  but  we  are  also  convinced  that  the  great  reformer  would 
not  have  favored  the  elevation  of  his  speculations  as  to  the  possible 
modes  of  bodily  presence  to  the  rank  of  dogma.  It  was  Brenz  and 
not  Luther  that  symbolized  the  Communicatio  Idiomatum.  These  are 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  think  should  have  been  illuminated  in 
this  volume,  and  they  have  not  been. 

One  excellent  result  of  the  publication  of  this  work  is  that  we  have 
now  two  American  works,  the  other  being  that  of  Professor  Richard, 
that  deal  with  Lutheranism  in  its  relation  to  modern  America.  Each 
represents  a strong  section  of  that  great  denomination,  and  from 
both  together  the  reader  may  learn  of  the  greater  differences  that 
keep  them  apart  and  judge  of  the  possibility  of  union. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

Sewanee  Theological  Library.  Manual  of  Early  Ecclesiastical  History 
to  476  A.D.  By  Charles  L.  Wells,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  History, 
McGill  University,  Montreal.  Formerly  Professor  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  in  Seabury  Divinity  School,  Faribault,  Minn.  Author 
of  “The  Age  of  Charlemange”.  Sewanee,  Tennessee:  The  Uni- 
versity Press.  At  the  University  of  the  South.  1912.  Pp.  xxxv, 
259- 

The  object  of  the  series  of  which  this  volume  is  a part  “is  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  a statement,  in  convenient 
form,  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Worship — as  well  as  to  meet 
the  often  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  Examining  Chaplains  for 
text-books  which  they  could  recommend  to  candidates  for  Holy 
Orders”.  In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  a text-book  for  the  use 
of  theological  students  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  a 
manual  for  laymen.  As  a guide  to  the  study  of  Church  History  it  will 
be  found  very  helpful,  for  the  Bibliography  in  the  introduction  and 
the  references  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  well  chosen  and  up  to 
date.  As  to  its  value  as  a text-book  for  beginners,  opinions  will 
differ.  The  author  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  the  High  Anglicans, 
laying  stress  upon  Holy  Unction,  Confirmation  and  Orders  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  upon  the  rites  and  organization  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  period.  He  carries  the  Monarchical  Episcopate  back 
into  New  Testament  times,  though  not  denying  that  the  terms  “bishop” 
and  “presbyter”  at  times  overlap.  His  attitude  is  seen  in  the  sentence: 
“But  the  three-fold  order  of  Christ,  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy;  of 
James,  the  Apostles  and  the  Elders,  at  Jerusalem;  of  the  Bishop, 
Presbyters  and  Deacons  in  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  shows  a continuity 
of  official  form  and  order  by  whatever  name  the  officers  may  be 
called.” 

Leaning  on  Harnack  Professor  Wells  thinks  the  idea  of  an  author- 
itative Canon  of  Scripture  was  forced  on  the  Church  in  the  second 
century,  by  the  conflicts  with  Marcion  and  the  Gnostics,  who  were 
the  first  to  appeal  to  apostolic  writings  as  authoritative.  The  Canon 
of  Scripture  therefore  is  the  creation  of  the  Church.  Unfortunately 
the  matter  is  not  discussed,  nor  is  any  hint  given  that  other  views  are 
held.  The  attitude  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  to  Scripture  and  to 
apostolic  authority  is  not  mentioned. 

The  book  is  well  written,  condensed  of  course  and  so  unsuitable 
for  beginners  in  matters  which  require  more  detailed  treatment.  But 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  series  to  serve  as  introductory  to  wider 
reading.  There  is  no  index. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht  unter  Mitwirkung  von  . . . , herausgege- 
ben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kruger  und  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Schian 
in  Giessen.  Dreissigster  Band  enthaltend  die  Literatur  und  Toten- 
schau  des  Jahres  1910,  erster  Theil.  Des  ganzen  Bandes  iv. 
Abteilung  (erste  Halfte)  : Kirchengeschichte  bearbeitet  von 

Preuschen,  Kruger,  Picker,  Hermelink,  Kohler,  O.  Clemen,  Volker, 
Zscharnack,  Werner,  Schian.  Leipzig:  M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger; 

New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  & Co.  1012.  8vo;  pp.  320.  13  marks. 

The  Jahresbricht  is  invaluable  however  late  and  in  whatever  form 
it  comes.  This  year,  besides  being  delayed,  the  part  devoted  to  Church 
History  is  published  in  two  halves,  of  which  only  the  first  has  reached 
us,  and  three  new  names  appear  on  the  title-page.  The  division  is 
caused  not  by  increase  of  material  but  by  unavoidable  delays;  and  the 
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new  co-editors  are  Prof.  G.  Picker  of  Kiel,  who  is  responsible  for 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Prof.  O.  Clemen  of  Zwickau  and  Lic> 
Volker  of  Vienna,  who  cooperate  with  Prof.  Kohler  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. That  the  interest  in  the  history  of  the  church  continues  una- 
bated is  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  volume  when  complete  in  its 
two  parts  will  be  more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  next  greatest 
one,  namely,  that  on  Practical  Theology.  To  be  sure,  judging  solely 
from  the  number  of  pages,  the  year  1910  would  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced fewer  works  on  Church  History  than  the  preceding  one;  but 
the  difference  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Almost  one  half 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  Reformation 
period,  thus  showing  where  the  center  of  interest  lies.  Still  it  is  a 
noteworthy  and  excellent  thing  that  there  is  no  period  and  no  larger 
matter  that  has  not  engaged  the  attention  of  someone.  Another  nota- 
ble thing  is  the  continued  interest  in  the  search  for  fresh  material  and 
the  rewards  that  have  crowned  the  patient  labors  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Irenaeus  in  Armenian,  a continuation  of  the  Brennwald 
Chronicle  by  Stumpf,  a draft  of  an  Imperial  edict  against  Luther 
dated  December  29,  1520,  are  some  of  the  “finds”  recorded;  and 
judging  from  the  out-put  of  the  presses  there  seems  to  be  a steady, 
demand  for  the  publication  of  “sources”  whether  old  or  new.  Those! 
interested  in  the  Calvin  celebration  will  find  some  forty  titles  of 
books  and  articles  which  appeared  too  late  to  obtain  a place  in  the 
previous  volume  of  the  Jahresbericht.  Among  these  we  may  men- 
tion Loof’s  three  addresses  on  Calvin’s  relations  with  Germany,  his 
dependence  on  Luther,  and  the  part  played  by  Calvinism  in  making 
Protestantism  a political  power,  and  Troeltsch’s  Kulturbedeutung  des 
Cahnnismus. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

The  Book  of  Concord;  or  The  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church.  Translated  from  the  Original  Languages  with 
Analyses  and  an  Exhaustive  Index.  Edited  by  Henry  Eyster 
Jacobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Norton  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Philadelphia. 
Peoples  Edition,  by  Authority  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  North  America.  Philadelphia: 
General  Council  Publication  Board.  1911.  Pp.  758. 

This  convenient  volume  is  a collection  of  the  Lutheran  creeds  to 
which  the  General  Council  adheres.  The  translations  are  taken  from 
Frederick’s  two  volume  edition  of  1882,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  where  the  officially  accepted  translation  has 
been  substituted.  The  contents  are  as  follows : Preface  to  the 

Christian  Book  of  Concord ; The  General  Creeds  (Apostles,  Nicene, 
Athanasian)  ; The  Augsburg  Confession ; The  Apology  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession;  The  Smalcald  Articles;  The  Small  Catechism;  The 
Large  Catechism;  The  Formula  of  Concord;  Analyses  and  Indexes 
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to  the  book  of  Concord.  Altogether  it  is  a handy  book  of  reference 
for  English  readers. 

Princeton.  Kerb  D.  Macmillan. 

Aspects  of  Islam.  By  Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D.  New 
York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1911.  Pp.  xiii,  375.  (Being 
the  Hartford-Lamson  Lectures  for  1909.) 

After  reading  Professor  Macdonald’s  Muslim  Theology  and  his 
Religious  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam,  already  reviewed  in  these 
columns,  the  reviewer  approaches  this  book  with  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions, assured  that  however  the  views  of  the  author  may  differ  from 
his  own,  they  will  always  rest  upon  a sound  basis  of  wide  reading  in 
the  subject  discussed  and  will  be  stimulating  and  suggestive.  It 
turns  out  on  nearer  acquaintance  with  this  book,  however,  that  it 
differs  considerably  from  the  former  works.  For  one  thing,  it  differs 
in  approaching  Islam  from  the  missionary’s  standpoint;  for  another, 
it  is  rather  a record  of  personal  impression’s  derived  from  a recent 
journey  and  residence  in  the  East  than  the  product  of  reading  in 
Muslim  literature.  Having  the  young  missionary  in  mind,  for  whom 
the  lectures  were  intended,  the  writer  gives  first  a picture  of  the  Mus- 
lim East  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  new  arrival  from  Christendom; 
then  he  passes  to  a popular  review  of  Mohammed,  the  Koran  and  Mus- 
lim philosophy  and  theology.  Next  he  depicts  modern  Islam  in  its 
most  truly  “religious”  phase,  the  Darwish  Fraternities,  with  their 
mysticism  and  devotion.  In  the  next  three  lectures  come  discussions 
of  the  attitude  of  Islam  toward  Christianity,  of  the  Islamic  propa- 
ganda and  pan-Islamism,  and  of  the  history  of  Mohammedan  educa- 
tion. The  closing  lecture  rounds  out  the  whole  by  returning  to 
much  the  same  field  as  that  of  the  first  lecture,  with  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  missionary’s  reading. 

The  whole  burden  of  the  book  is  sympathy;  a plea  for  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  people  of  Islam  by  every  one  who  seeks 
to  help  them.  This  understanding  can  only  come  through  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  Islam,  both  outward  and  inward,  a 
just  appraisal  of  the  various  movements  within  it  to-day,  that  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  forces  that  have  been  working  within  it  during  all 
its  past,  and  a patience  and  breadth  of  heart  that  will  adjust  Western 
habits,  tastes  and  judgments  to  Oriental  standards.  So  long  as  this 
adjustment  and  sympathy  are  consistent  with  faithfulness  to  the  un- 
changeable standards  of  truth  and  duty  promulgated  by  Christianity — 
well  and  good;  when  they  begin  to  spell  concession  and  compromise 
they  have  passed  the  boundary  of  right  and  even  of  ultimate  useful- 
ness. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 

An  Anglo-Saxon  Abbot.  By  S.  Harvey  Gem,  M.A.  Edinburgh;  T. 
and  T.  Clark.  1912. 

The  Abbot  whose  life  and  work  the  author  reviews  is  known  in 
Old  English  history  as  Aelfric  of  Eynsham,  and,  also,  as  the  “Gram- 
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marian”  in  reference  to  the  special  educational  work  that  he  did  in  the 
England  of  his  day.  He  might,  also,  be  called  the  Abbot  of  Win- 
chester and  Abingdon,  two  of  the  great  monastic  centres  of  the  time. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gem  dedicates  his  book  “To  all  readers 
who  desire  the  promotion  of  Christian  Education.” 

The  volume  opens  with  a brief  review  of  Early  Monasticism  and 
Old  English  Literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  Chronicle  and  to 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  Danish  Wars.  After  an  account  of 
Aelfric’s  life,  the  author  states  some  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Early 
English  Church  and  quotes  at  length  from  the  ‘“Homilies”  of  Aelfric 
and  from  his  “Life  of  Saint  Ethelwold”,  whom  he  calls  “father  and 
noble  teacher.” 

Next  to  Alfred  the  Great  this  Old  English  Abbot  was  the  most 

representative  man  of  his  time,  taking  up  and  carrying  on  much  of 

the  work  of  his  great  forerunner,  a man  as  gracious  in  spirit  as  he  was 
proficient  in  learning.  Identified  with  the  great  monastic  revival  under 
Dunstan,  he  did  much  to  reform  the  church  of  his  time  and  point 
the  way  to  better  things  for  England.  Mr.  Gem  has  done  the  modern 
world  a good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  life  and  writings  of 
this  Early  English  saint  and  scholar,  and  he  has  done  wisely  in  making 
his  book  little  else  than  a collection  of  quotations  from  the  Abbot’s 
works. 

In  Aelfric’s  “Translation  of  the  Pentateuch”,  there  is  a “Preface  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments”  nothing  less  than  remarkable  from  an 
old  Romish  monk.  The  volume  may  be  heartily  commended  to  all 
Christian  students. 

Princeton.  T.  W.  Hunt. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

The  Person  of  Christ  in  Modern  Thought.  The  first  series  of  Don- 
nellan  Lectures  for  the  Year  1911-1912.  By  E.  Digges  La  Touche, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.  London:  James  Clarke  & Co.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  419. 

A thorough  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in 
the  light  of  modern  research  is  just  now  very  much  needed.  A dis- 
cussion, that  is,  which,  holding  in  firm  grasp  all  the  elements  of  the 
problem,  and  proceeding  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done 
towards  its  solution  during  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  thinking, 
shall  pass  in  review  and  give  a well  grounded  estimate  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  during  the  last  hundred  years  towards  modifying  or 
elucidating  the  conclusions  in  which  the  Church  has  acquiesced  since 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Dr.  La  Touche’s  Donellan  Lectures  make 
a verv  distinct  contribution  to  this  discussion.  The  scope  of  the  survey 
they  have  been  enabled  to  give  of  modern  discussions  has  no  doubt 
been  somewhat  narrowed,  and  the  mass  of  details  they  have  been 
able  to  adduce  and  examine  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
mere  fact  that  they  are  a body  of  lectures;  for  in  the  nature  of  the 
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case  lectures  must  be  to  some  extent  general  and  discursive.  But  Dr. 
La  Touche  has  cast  his  eye  widely  enough  over  the  field,  and  has 
embraced  in  his  discussion  a sufficient  number  of  the  more  salient  de- 
tails, to  make  his  survey  essentially  complete;  and  he  has  prosecuted 
his  work  in  a temper  so  generous  to  new  points  of  view  as  to  assure 
us  that  nothing  of  great  value  in  recent  discussion  has  failed  of 
recognition.  We  feel  ourselves,  as  we  read,  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  guide,  and  we  rise  from  the  reading  of  the  book  with  a 
sense  of  satisfaction.  The  result  to  which  it  conducts  us,  it  must  be 
confessed,  scarcely  justifies  the  description  of  the  last  century  which 
Dr.  La  Touche  gives  of  it  in  his  Preface — “the  second  great  Chris- 
tological  epoch  of  the  Christian  churches”  (p.  ii).  Vigorous  and 
suggestive  as  the  debates  which  have  filled  its  whole  extent  have 
been,  they  have  yet,  as  Dr.  La  Touche  has  very  clearly  shown,  left 
things  very  much  where  they  were  before.  After  a century  of  active 
criticism  and  attempted  reconstruction,  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  remains,  in  its  integrity,  the  only  construction  which 
the  data  will  permit. 

What  has  characterized  the  last  century  as  an  epoch  in  Chris- 
tological  discussion  is  the  persistent  attempt,  which  has  been  made 
throughout  its  whole  course,  to  interpret  the  Person  of  Christ  in 
terms  of  humanity.  Dr.  La  Touche  is  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as 
a natural,  perhaps  a necessary,  reaction  from  a one-sided  emphasis 
on  our  Lord’s  deity,  and  to  bid  us  learn  from  it  a juster  conception 
of  our  Lord’s  manhood.  “Great  as  were  the  excellences  of  the  old 
theologians  of  all  confessions,  and  profound  as  was  their  thought,”  he 
remarks  (pp.  214,  216),  “they  were  virtually  docetic  in  their  emphasis 
upon  the  Lord’s  Deity  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  His  Manhood  . . . 
Now,  the  labours  of  the  modern  age  have  effectually  changed  all  this. 
The  immense  stress  laid  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  by  the  negative 
critics  and  the  forcing  of  believers  to  face  the  facts  which  has  been 
one  of  the  results  of  the  free  discussion  of  modern  times  have  meant 
that  we  have  been  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  fact  of 
the  Manhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  that  its  various  phenome- 
na have  become  part  of  our  daily  thinking.”  We  cannot  share  this 
judgment  in  either  of  its  particulars.  It  seems  to  us  to  do  injustice 
to  the  Reformed  divines  to  say;  “It  would  be' quite  impossible  to 
say  that  they  paid  any  attention  to  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the 
Subject  of  development  or  as  a Fact  of  religious  experience.  The 
Christ  they  knew  was  a Christ  so  exclusively  Divine  that  His  Hu- 
manity was  practically  devoid  of  all  reality”  (p.  215  note).  They 
rather  appear  to  us,  in  well-guarded  reaction  from  the  one-sided  em- 
phasis on  the  deity  of  our  Lord  which  characterized  much  of  mediae- 
val thinking  concerning  Him,  and  in  contrast  at  once  with  the  in- 
sufficient reaction  of  the  Lutheran  theologians  (to  whom  nevertheless 
we  owe  a great  debt  for  their  insistence  on  the  Divine  Majesty  of 
Christ)  and  the  radical  reaction  of  the  Socinians  (who  made  our 
Lord  as  great  a man  as  a mere  man  could  be)  to  have  held  the 
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balance  true  and  to  have  done  justice  alike  to  our  Lord’s  true  God- 
hood  and  to  His  equally  true  and  complete  Manhood.  To  whom,  for 
example,  has  the  Manhood  been  more  profoundly  “a  fact  of  religious 
experience”  than,  say,  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  although  of  course, 
with  him  the  deity  of  His  Lord  is  not  forgotten  either.  “We  may 
feel  the  most  profound  reverence  and  self-abasement,”  we  read  in 
one  of  Edward’s  numerous  illuminating  passages  (Works,  Dwight’s 
Ed.  I.  p.  482),  “and  yet  our  hearts  be  drawn  forth,  sweetly  and 
powerfully,  into  an  intimacy  the  most  free,  confidential  and  delight- 
ful. The  dread  so  naturally  inspired  by  His  greatness  is  dispelled  by 
the  contemplation  of  His  gentleness  and  humility,  . . . and  the  sight 
of  all  His  perfections  united  fills  us  with  sweet  surprise,  and  humble 
confidence,  with  reverential  love,  and  delightful  adoration.”  Natur- 
ally the  Reformed  divines  know  nothing  of  a merely  human  Christ, 
but  a merely  human  Christ  was  never  “a  Fact,”  and,  had  it  been 
a fact,  could  never  be  a “Fact  of  religious  experience.”  We  must  not 
be  deterred,  either  by  the  exaggeration  of  the  Lutheran  divinitizing 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  through  the  actual  communication  to  it 
of  divine  attributes,  or  by  the  current  tendency  to  exaggerate  the 
limitations  of  the  humanity  which  God  the  Son  assumed  into  personal 
union  with  Himself,  from  recognizing  and  realizing  the  unspeakable 
exaltation  which  was  conferred  upon  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
through  its  elevation  into  participation  with  the  life  of  God.  The 
humanity  of  our  Lord  was  never  an  ordinary  humanity;  even  in  His 
infancy  He  was  an  extraordinary  child  (Lk.  ii.  40-52)  and  in  His 
manhood  He  was  not  altogether  like  other  men, — for  one  thing.  He 
was  without  sin.  We  do  not  ourselves  indeed  like  this  negative  char- 
acterization; and  we  do  not  think  Dr.  La  Touche  well-advised  in  pre- 
fering  to  speak  of  our  Lord’s  “sinlessness”  rather  than  of  His  “holi- 
ness” (p.  232).  Of  course  the  holiness  of  His  human  nature  was 
capable  of  growth  and  did  grow, — nay,  let  us  say  it  all,  is  still  growing 
and  will  continue  to  grow  for  ever,  for  human  holiness  can  never 
be  all  that  “the  absolute  and  tideless  holiness  of  the  Divine  Being  is”. 
But  our  Lord’s  holiness  even  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  was  holiness 
in  its  whole  positive  idea;  and  by  it  our  Lord  in  His  human  nature 
met  the  demands  of  His  own  command  to  His  followers  that  they 
should  be  “perfect  as  their  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.”  Nor  does 
the  attribution  to  Him  of  this  Divine  rcXetwcns  “destroy  the  reality 
of  His  Manhood”.  It  only  recognizes  the  uniqueness  of  His  Man- 
hood. And  in  this  indeed,  we  take  it,  Dr.  La  Touche  would  fully  ac- 
cord with  us,  for  does  he  not  tell  us  that  our  Lord  “holds  Himself 
up  as  the  Moral  Ideal  to  His  followers  ...”  (p.  242)  ? He  who,  in 
His  human  manifestation,  was  our  Moral  Ideal,  cannot  be  fitly  charac- 
terized by  the  merely  negative  predicate  of  sinlessness. 

The  formula  with  which  Dr.  La  Touche  serves  himself,  in  at- 
tempting to  conceive  the  method  of  the  Incarnation,  is  accepted  by 
him  (with  an  important  correction)  from  Bishop  Weston,  and  is 
summed  up  in  the  one  word  “Limitation,” — “limitation  not  abandon- 
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merit.”  “The  assumption  of  a continuous  act  of  Self-limitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Word,”  he  thinks,  “meets  all  the  demands  of  Scripture”  (p. 
389) — “a  continuous  act  of  Self-limitation”  which  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressed as  “an  act  of  continuous  Self-restraint”,  or  “a  continuous 
act  of  Self-sacrifice.”  This  he  sets  over  against  the  theories  of  de- 
potentiation of  the  Kenoticists  including  even  Bishop  Weston’s 
modification  of  them  by  the  substitution  of  the  idea  of  self-limitation 
for  that  of  self-emptying.  In  this  he  is  undouibttedly  on  solid 
grourid,  for  nothing  can  be  clearer  from  the  Gospel  record  than  that 
our  Lord  rather  voluntarily  refrained  from  employing  His  divine 
powers  in  His  walk  from  day  to  day  than  was  unable  to  employ 
them  by  reason  of  an  initial  act  by  which  He  had  stripped  Himself 
of  them.  We  think,  however,  that  Dr.  La  Touche  pushes  matters  too 
far  when  He  tells  us  that  “the  Subject  of  our  Lord’s  Manhood  was 
not  the  unlimited  Logos”  (p.  391)  ; and  that  our  Lord,  while  cer- 
tainly conscious  of  His  deity,  “seems  to  have  been  only  conscious- 
of  it  within  the  limitations  of  manhood”  (p.  386) — a statement  which 
we  find  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  When  pushed  so  far,  the 
idea  of  our  Lord’s  continuous  Self-restraint,  continuous  Self-sacrifice 
is  again  lost,  and  we  have  in  its  stead  a single  act  of  what  Dr.  La 
Touche  speaks  of  not  inaptly  as  “Self-paralysis.”  We  must  preserve 
in  our  thought  of  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  the  conception 
of  the  Infinite  God  confining  Himself  in  His  earthly  manifestation 
by  a voluntary  self-restraint  within  the  limits  of  the  human  life  which 
He  willed  to  live.  He  did  not  make  the  stones  in  His  pathway  bread, 
not  because  He  could  not  but  because  He  would  not;  He  did  not 
descend  from  the  cross,  not  because  He  lacked  the  power  to  do  so, 
but  because  He  willed  not  to  do  so.  If  we  would  make  the  concep- 
tion of  “Self-limitation”  serve  its  purpose  as  our  instrument  of  in- 
terpretation we  must  in  all  of  its  applications  do  justice  to  it  as 
positing  precisely  Self-limitation  in  contrast  with  Self-abandonment 
or  Self-paralysis. 

Dr.  La  Touche’s  first  series  of  the  Donnellan  Lectures  consists  of 
four  lectures,  two  of  which,  however, — the  second  and  third — have 
been  much  expanded  for  printing,  and  all  of  which  have  been  supplied 
with  copious  notes.  The  first  lecture  may  be  looked  upon  as  a general 
introduction  to  the  course,  designed  to  establish  the  point  of  view. 
Its  title  is,  “Christianity  and  the  Modern  World-view,”  and  its  effect 
is  to  substantiate  the  scientific  character  of  theological  inquiry. 
Conceivably  there  may  be  some  who  will  not  be  interested  by  it: 
we  exhort  them  to  persevere,  for  when  this  lecture  is  over  the  book 
becomes  undeniably  interesting  and  most  rewarding  reading.  The 
three  remaining  lectures  investigate  successively  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern criticism,  the  quality  of  our  Lord’s  humanity,  the  truth  of  His 
deity  and  the  unity  of  His  person.  As  they  do  this,  however,  by  means 
of  a broad  and  sympathetic  review  of  modern  discussion  the  two 
former  ones  of  the  three  receive  the  more  descriptive  titles,  respec- 
tively, of  “The  Person  of  Christ  and  the  Negative  Criticism  of  the 
Age,”  and  “The  Person  of  Christ  as  Revealed  in  History.” 
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In  the  second  lecture  which  extends  to  nearly  two  hundred  pages, 
the  start  is  taken  from  the  Enlightenment  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
human  Jesus  which  are  presented  by  Strauss  and  Baur,  the  older 
Liberalism  and  the  later  Liberalism,  whether  in  its  German,  French,  or 
English  representatives,  are  carefully  ascertained,  and  then  criticised, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  accredit  to  them  all  that  can  be  justly  ac- 
credited to  them,  but  also  with  great  penetration  and  balance  of  judge- 
ment. The  verdict  passed  upon  the  outcome  of  the  hundred  years  of 
criticism  is  to  the  effect  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  present 
us  a purely  human  Jesus,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  drawing  a consis- 
tently human  portrait  of  Jesus,  so  that  a deep  discontent  with  its  re- 
sults has  sprung  up,  which  reveals  itself  in  its  own  ranks  both  in  an 
upward  movement  (Reinhold  Seeberg  and  the  Modern  Positive  School) 
and  in  a downward  movement  (represented  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel), 
and,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Liberal  School  technically  so-called,  by 
a corresponding  dual  movement,  downward  (Kalthoff  and  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  can  do  without  any  Jesus)  and  upward  (the 
Eschatological  School  inclusive  of  Modernism).  A new  beginning  is 
taken  at  this  point  and  the  German  Eschatologists  (Johannes  Weiss 
and  A.  Schweitzer)  and  the  Modernists  (Leroy,  Loisy)  are  care- 
fully studied  in  the  portrait  they  draw  of  Jesus,  and  its  reality  shown 
to  be  inconceivable.  As  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the 
failure  of  the  long-continued  and  sustained  attempt  which  character- 
izes the  nineteenth  century  to  eliminate  the  supernatural  from  its 
conception  of  Jesus  is  pointed  out,  and  the  claim  is  put  in  that  “the 
whole  course  of  modern  criticism  has  resolved  itself  into  a negative 
vindication  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.”  “To-day,  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  sinless  and 
holy  by  the  testimony  of  the  negative  critics ; to  assert,  with  none, 
to  challenge  us,  the  perfect  character  of  His  moral  teaching;  to  de- 
clare with  the  full  approval  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  forces  that 
the  strength  and  virtue  of  the  faith  is  to  be  found  not  in  teaching,' 
nor  even  in  example,  not  in  doctrine  nor  in  practice,  but  in  the  in- 
effable Personality  of  our  most  gracious  Lord  and  Saviour”  (p.  225). 

The  method  of  the  third  lecture — which  is  nearly  a hundred  pages 
long — takes  us  back  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  invites  us  to  survey 
the  Self-witness  and  claims  of  our  Lord  as  they  are  there  reported. 
The  conclusion  that  is  reached  is  that  “from  the  merely  human  point 
of  view,  our  Lord’s  Self-consciousness  differed  from  that  of  all 
other  men  in  that  It  was  sinless ; that,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view.  He  read  His  destiny  in  terms  of  the  Messianic  conception,  which, 
however.  He  transformed  and  spiritualized  at  every  point;  and,  finally, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  His  essential  character  and  Being,  He 
conceived  Himself  to  be  the  ontological  Son  of  the  Most  High  God, 
as  ‘being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father’”  (p.  294).  In  the  dis- 
cussion which  leads  up  to  this  conclusion  naturally  a great  many  of 
the  utterances  of  our  Lord  are  brought  under  consideration,  and  among 
them  His  several  Messianic  titles,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the 
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Son  of  Man,  the  Son  of  God.  The  discussion  of  the  two  latter  of 
these  is  especially  interesting  and  individual.  “The  Son  of  Man” 
Dr.  La  Touche  thinks  was  neither  a Messianic  title  nor  yet  an  as- 
sertion of  representative  manhood;  it  was  derived  from  the  Isaianic 
prophecy  of  the  Suffering  Servant,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
to  embody  a soteriological  reference.  In  developing  his  view  of  the 
meaning  of  “the  Son  of  Man”,  Dr.  La  Touche  seems  to  us  to  speak 
exaggeratingly  of  our  Lord’s  so-called  concealment  of  His  Messianic 
claims.  According  to  the  record,  not  only  of  John  but  of  the  Synop- 
tics, our  Lord  announced  Himself  as  Messiah  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  His  ministry.  His  charging  of  His  disciples  not  to  make 
Him  known  (p.  266)  was  not  a universal  prohibition,  but  belongs  to 
historical  conditions  in  the  developing  of  His  ministry.  When  Dr. 
La  Touche  declares  that  had  He  published  His  Messianic  claims  “His 
career  would  not  have  lasted  three  weeks,”  he  seems  to  us  to  gen- 
eralise too  widely.  “The  Son  of  God,”  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  La 
Touche  looks  upon  as,  primarily  at  any  rate,  only  a Messianic  desig- 
nation; we  do  not  think  this  can  be  made  good.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  from  a study  of  our  Lord’s  self-consciousness  are  sup- 
ported by  adducing  certain  subsidiary  evidence,  derived  from  Christ’s 
self-assertion.  His  mighty  works,  and  the  miracles  of  His  virgin 
birth  and  resurrection,  and  from  the  Apostolic  testimony. 

In  the  final  lecture  the  problem  of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
one  person  is  attacked  and  the  chief  modern  attempts  to  solve  it  are 
examined — the  Kenotic  theories,  the  theory  of  Progressive  Incarna- 
tion, the  Ritschlian  Christology,  and  Dr.  Sanday’s  subconsciousness- 
hypothesis  which  Dr.  La  Touche  characterises  as  conceiving  our 
Lord’s  deity  as  a donum  superadditum.  Here  too  the  criticism  is 
acute  and  illuminating  and  the  construction  sound.  An  occasional 
remark,  no  doubt,  strikes  us  as  less  well-considered  than  the  general 
drift  of  the  reasoning.  We  cannot  agree,  for  example,  when  we 
read : “There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  older  Christological  thought) 

of  the  Nicene  type”  (why  should  it  be  called  “Nicene”?),  “tended 
to  obscure  the  greatness  of  the  Self-sacrifice  involved  in  the  Incarna- 
tion by  reading  it  as  Divine  condescension  instead  of  Divine  Self- 
sacrifice”  (p.  352),  nor  can  we  even  think  the  opposition  of  the  no- 
tions of  “condescension”  (condescensio  seu  demissio  Jesu  Christi,  was 
an  old  phrase)  and  “Self-sacrifice”  just.  A condescension — a stooping 
to  a lower  level  than  our  native  atmosphere — is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  a Self-sacrifice.  Nor  can  we  agree  that  we  can  take  over  from 
the  Kenotists  the  idea  that  “our  Lord’s  Self-consciousness  as  Incarnate 
differs  in  some  sense  from  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Pre-existent 
Word”  (p.  353)  if  by  our  Lord’s  Self-consciousness  as  Incarnate  be 
meant  the  Self-consciousness  of  the  Logos  and  by  the  term  “differs” 
is  intended  that  it  has  suffered  some  “limitation” : if  anything  different 
from  this  is  meant,  then  we  do  not  owe  it  to  the  Kenotists.  That 
too  much  is  said  when  it  is  said  that  “as  far  as  man  can  tell,  the  means 
whereby  the  Spirit  of  God  influences  the  human  soul  are  precisely 
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analogous  to  the  means  whereby  any  other  personality  influences  it” ; 
“all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  means  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  oper- 
ates in  the  sub-conscious  realm  seem  to  be  analogous  to  those  by  which 
any  other  personality  can  work  in  it — by  means  of  impressions  which 
have  been  received  through  the  consciousness”  (p.  385),  Dr.  -La 
Touche  himself  confesses  by  adding  in  a footnote:  “The  fact  that 

there  is  such  a thing  as  the  new  birth,  or  change  of  nature,  would, 
however,  point  to  a special  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  use  the 
old  Puritan  phrase,  beyond  consciousness.”  We  do  not  quite  under- 
stand what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  “manhood  as  such  is  not 
personality”  (p.  387)  or  that  “human  personality  is  most  truly  human 
when  most  truly  divine.”  (p.  388).  These  flies  in  the  amber,  however, 
do  not  in  the  least  destroy  the  quality  of  the  amber  in  which  they  are, 
here  and  there,  imbedded. 

We  should  note  before  closing  that  a valuable  Appendix  on  “Con- 
sciousness and  the  Sub-conscious”  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Chatterton  Hammond,  M.A.,  has  been  added  to  the  volume. 

The  printing  of  the  volume  is  not  immaculate.  We  have  not  been 
careful  to  collect  the  misprints,  but  we  may  note  a few  which  we  have 
chanced  to  mark  on  the  margin : Page  25,  line  7 from  bottom ; “Ar- 
beitszeiles”;  p.  141,  line  7 from  bottom,  “our  Lord  Self-consciousness”; 
p.  153,  line  14,  “Geissen”;  p.  193,  line  4 from  bottom,  “allow”  (for 
“deny”)  ; p.  211  line  4,  “Aufklarung” ; p.  231,  line  9,  end,  period  (for 
comma)  ; p.  285,  line  16,  a superfluous  “the”.  So  good  a book  should 
early  go  into  a second  edition,  and  perhaps  the  noting  of  these  slips 
may  help  towards  their  correction. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

Is  Jesus  God?  An  Argument  by  Graduates  of  Princeton  Seminary. 

With  Introductory  Note  by  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D.  New  York: 

American  Tract  Society.  [1912.]  i6mo;  pp.  152. 

This  little  book,  written  by  a number  of  students  (not  “graduates” 
as  the  publishers  improperly  say)  of  Princeton  Seminary,  owes  its 
origin  to  an  attempt  by  members  of  a class  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Person  of  our  Lord  during  the  session  of  1911-1912,  to 
give  a reasoned  answer  to  a series  of  inquiries,  which,  taken  in  sequence, 
raise  the  salient  questions  which  must  be  faced  in  a historical  investiga- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  the  Deity  of  Christ.  These  inquiries,  in  their 
order,  were:  Does  the  Christian  Church  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ? 
Has  the  Christian  Church  always  taught  the  Deity  of  Christ?  Do  the 
New  Testament  writers  teach  the  Deity  of  Christ?  Do  the  Evan- 
gelists represent  Christ  as  teaching  His  Deity?  Did  Jesus  teach  His 
own  Deity?  Is  Christ  God?  As  will  be  seen,  essays  on  these  sub- 
jects, read  consecutively,  will  constitute  a systematic  argument  for 
our  Lord’s  Deity.  Such  a series  of  brief  essays  is  brought  together  in 
this  volume.  There  are  nine  essays  in  all,  one  each  on  the  first  three 
questions,  two  each  on  the  last  three — in  which  the  argument  culmin- 
ates. These  nine  essays  are  written  by  nine  several  students,  but, 
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though  of  such  diverse  authorship  they  fit  well  into  one  another  and 
together  build  up  their  argument  step  by  step,  without  break.  They 
were  written  as  class-room  exercises  during  the  Centennial  session 
of  the  Seminary  and  have  been  published  in  commemoration  of  the 
celebration  of  that  Centennial.  They  present  a specimen  of  the  kind 
of  work  done  in  the  class-rooms  of  the  Seminary,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  their  published  form  they  may  prove  useful. 

Princeton.  ' Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 

The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  John  Monro 
Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Principal  Forsyth, 
M.A.,  D.D.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto,  London  and  Edin- 
burgh ; Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1912.  Pp.  246. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  “Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine  Series”, 
edited  -by  F.  B.  Meyer.  Dr.  Gibson  divides  his  discussion  into  three 
parts.  Part  I is  introductory  and  deals  with  the  Canon  and  the  method 
to  be  employed  in  treating  of  the  question  of  Inspiration.  Part  II  is 
on  “The  Inspiration  and  Authority  of  Revelation”,  and  Part  III  is  on 
the  “Inspiration  and  Authority  of  the  Record”,  i.  e.  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Gibson  very  properly  distinguishes  between  the  supernatural 
Revelation  which  God  has  made  and  the  written  record  of  that  Revela- 
tion in  the  Bible.  By  the  “inspiration  of  the  Revelation”  he  means 
to  say  that  it  comes  from  God  in  a supernatural  manner.  How  far, 
then,  or  to  what  extent,  does  Dr.  Gibson  believe  that  inspiration  ex- 
tends to  the  record  of  Revelation  or  the  Bible?  He  rejects  the  theory 
of  partial  inspiration,  and  asserts  that  we  cannot  say  that  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  inspired  and  others  not  (pp.  167,  168).  It  is  rather  a 
theory  of  graded  inspiration  which  Dr.  Gibson  affirms,  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  being  supposed  to  be  more  inspired  than  other  parts.  This 
view  rests,  with  Dr.  Gibson,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  most  of  its  ad- 
vocates, upon  a confusion  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  with  its 
saving  efficacy  as  a means  of  grace.  Dr.  Gibson  asks  why  it  is  that  the 
Christian’s  Bible  is  more  “worn”  and  “thumbed”  at  the  Psalms  and  the 
Gospels  than  at  Leviticus  or  Esther,  apparently  supposing  that  if  all 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  equally  inspired,  they  must  all  be  equally  profit- 
able as  a means  of  grace.  This  is  simply  a confusion  of  two  quite 
different  matters. 

Moreover,  the  entire  discussion  is  vitiated  by  Dr.  Gibson’s  identifica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church’s  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  with  the 
mechanical  or  dictation  theory  which  suppresses  the  human  element 
in  the  Bible  altogether.  He  is  right  in  asserting  that  the  Scripture  is 
through  and  through  human,  but  that  by  no  means  involves  Dr.  Gib- 
son’s idea  that  it  is  full  of  errors  and  mistakes.  In  short.  Dr.  Gibson 
has  totally  misrepresented  the  Church’s  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration. 

His  own  view,  moreover,  he  leaves  wholly  without  clear  definition. 
One  may  search  the  entire  third  part  of  the  book  without  being  able 
to  find  out  what  Dr.  Gibson  means  by  the  “inspiration  of  the  record”. 

In  addition  to  this  defect,  his  method  is  faulty.  He  accuses  all 
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who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Plenary  Inspiration  of  imposing  their  own 
ideas  upon  the  Bible  instead  of  letting  the  Scripture  speak  for  itself. 
But  in  reality  that  is  precisely  what  he  himself  has  done.  He  has  ex- 
amined a number  of  different  phenomena  of  Scripture,  most  of  which 
are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question  of  Inspiration,  and  has  then  given 
his  own  view  of  the  Bible.  But  no  account  whatever  is  taken  of  those 
phenomena  which  show  clearly  just  what  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
thought  about  the  Scripture.  The  way  they  quote  it  and  the  explicit 
statements  they  make  concerning  its  authority  and  inspiration  are 
omitted  entirely  from  the  discussion. 

We  are  compelled  to  differ  from  Principal  Forsyth’s  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  his  Preface  to  the  volume,  that  it  will  be  of  great  service  in 
guiding  the  Christian  layman  to  a better  view  of  the  Bible.  It  seems 
to  us  that  this  little  volume  is  so  full  of  confusion  of  thought  and  of 
misrepresentation — unintentional,  no  doubt — as  to  leave  in  hopeless 
confusion  anyone  who  has  not  investigated  the  subject  for  himself. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Christian  Conception  of  God.  By  Walter  F.  Adeney,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Lancashire  College,  Manchester.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Toronto,  London  and  Edinburgh : Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1912. 

Pp.  273. 

Dr.  Adeney’s  contribution  to  the  “Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine 
Series’’  is  this  attractively  written  little  volume  on  “the  Christian  Con- 
ception of  God”.  Dr.  Adeney  begins  by  showing  that  the  Person  and 
teaching  of  Christ  are  our  chief  sources  of  knowledge  on  this  subject. 
Then,  in  a chapter  on  “Other  Sources”,  he  vindicates  a place  for 
Natural  Theology,  the  Old  Testament  Revelation,  and  Christian  ex- 
perience as  sources  of  knowledge.  He  next  proceeds  to  set  forth 
Christ’s  revelation  of  God  which  he  conceives  to  be  chiefly  the  uni- 
versal Fatherhood  of  God.  Other  elements  in  the  Christian  conception 
of  God  are  given  by  Christ,  but  these  are  found  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
universal  Fatherhood  of  God  which  Dr.  Adeney  thinks  is  the  distinctive 
element  in  Christ’s  revelation  of  God. 

After  setting  forth  Christ’s  teaching,  and  touching  on  the  Apostolic 
Revelation,  the  author  does  not  proceed  to  unfold  the  knowledge  de- 
rived from  the  other  sources  he  has  mentioned.  He  discusses  certain 
objections  to  the  Biblical  idea  of  God  as  he  has  expounded  it.  In  one 
chapter  he  shows  that  the  ideas  of  personality  and  infinity  are  not  in- 
consistent when  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  God  is  rightly  conceived. 
In  another  chapter  he  discusses  the  ideas  of  the  immanence  and  trans- 
cendence of  God,  showing  that  God  is  both  immanent  and  transcen- 
dent, though  he  gives  no  clear  idea  of  what  he  means  by  the  divine 
immanence.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  three  which  discuss  re- 
spectively the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  The  Holy  Spirit,  and  The 
Trinity.  The  volume  closes  with  a chapter  on  the  completion  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christian  experience,  the  Christian  Church  and 
Creeds. 
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It  will  be  more  profitable  for  us  to  mention  some  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  book,  rather  than  to  unfold  in  detail  its  contents. 

In  speaking  of  its  merits,  besides  the  clear  and  popular  way  in  which 
it  is  written,  should  be  mentioned  first  its  insistence  on  the  fact  that 
the  idea  of  the  Personality  of  God  is  not  inconsistent  with  His  infinity 
when  the  latter  idea  is  rightly  conceived,  though  Dr.  Adeney  does  not 
seem  to  realize  that  this  latter  idea  is  a Biblical  one  no  less  than  the 
idea  of  God’s  Personality,  and  would  abandon  it  if  he  felt  the  necessity 
for  so  doing.  No  adequate  justification  of  such  a view  is  given,  and  the 
author  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  essential  place  which  infinitude  oc- 
cupies in  the  Biblical  idea  of  God.  The  second  chief  merit  of  Dr. 
Adeney’s  book  seems  to  us  to  be  his  defense  of  the  rights  of  Natural 
Theology  over  against  the  Ritschlian  position. 

The  main  w'eaknesses  of  the  volume  are  its  lack  of  exegetical  insight 
and  its  uncertainty  and  want  of  grasp  in  doctrinal  construction.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  is  the  whole  discussion  which  seeks  to  show  that 
Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  This  is  not  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  In  our  Lord’s  teaching  both  Fatherhood  and  Sonship 
are  soteriological  ideas  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  grace,  and  God  is  the 
Father  of  Christ’s  disciples  or  followers.  It  is  the  “peace  makers” 
who  shall  be  called  the  sons  of  God  (Mt.  v.  9),  not  all  men  indiscrimi- 
nately. This  presupposes  a certain  quality  of  character  which  is  the 
product  of  God’s  grace.  In  this  respect  Jesus  is  reaffirming  the  Old 
Testament  teaching  that  the  sons  of  God  are  those  in  covenant  relation 
with  Jehovah.  This  is  also  the  teaching  of  Christ’s  Apostles.  In  the 
prologue  to  John’s  Gospel,  he  asserts  that  the  right  to  become  the  sons 
of  God  is  a gift  of  Christ  to  those  who  receive  Him  and  believe  on 
His  name,  and  who  have  been  begotten  anew  by  God  (Jn.  i.  12). 
These  sons  of  God  John  expressly  distinguishes  from  the  world 
(i  Jn.  iii.  i),  and  asserts  that  they  are  destined  to  be  like  Christ 
(i  Jn.  iii.  2).  And  what  is  true  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of 
John,  is  true  of  Paul.  We  become  sons  of  God  only  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  iii.  26),  and  upon  the  basis  of  Christ’s  redeem- 
ing work  and  by  adoption.  Hence  only  those  in  Christ  are  God’s 
sons.  This  sonship,  moreover,  is  made  actual  only  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  hearts,  by  which  alone  we  can  cry  “Abba 
Father”  (Gal.  iv.  6;  Rom.  viii.  15,  16).  Hence  Paul’s  definition  of  a 
son  of  God  is  one  who  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  14). 

This  is  all  so  evident  that  Dr.  Adeney  is  forced  to  admit  that  the 
idea  of  divine  sonship  is  limited.  He  makes,  however,  the  familiar 
contention  that  while  divine  sonship  is  limited,  God’s  Fatherhood  is 
universal.  He  realizes,  however,  that  this  idea  of  Sonship  renders 
necessary  the  supposition,  not  that  some  sons  of  God  do  not  realize 
their  sonship,  but  that  God  is  the  Father  of  some  who  are  not  His 
sons.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  can  be.  Indeed  it  seems 
quite  impossible.  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  fall  back  on  logic  and  say 
that  Fatherhood  and  Sonship  are  correlatives  and  necessarily  imply 
one  another.  The  two  ideas  are  correlatives  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
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and  in  the  whole  of  Scripture.  Where  our  Lord  speaks  to  those  not 
His  disciples  He  never  refers  to  God  as  their  Father.  And  more  than 
this,  when  addressing  His  disciples  and  referring  to  others  not  His 
disciples,  by  using  the  pronoun  “your”  to  qualify  the  term  “Father”, 
Jesus  implies  that  His  disciples  have  a Father  whom  the  others  have 
not.  Thus  He  says  to  His  disciples,  “For  after  all  these  things  do  the 
nations  of  the  world  seek : but  your  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need 
of  these  things”  (Lk.  xii.  30).  In  addressing  His  disciples  Jesus  refers 
to  God  as  “your  Father”  implying  the  same  idea  concerning  God’s 
Fatherhood  (Mt.  v.  16,  45,  48;  vi.  i,  14,  15;  x.  29;  xviii.  14;  Lk.  vi. 
36;  Jn.  XX.  17). 

Moreover,  in  John’s  Gospel  our  Lord  explicitly  denies  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God  when  He  rebukes  the  Jews,  saying  that  if  God 
were  their  Father  they  would  love  Him  (Jesus)  because  He  came  forth 
from  God  (Jn.  viii.  42).  Dr.  Adeney  cites  Mt.  v.  45  as  proving  that 
Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  because  He  makes  His 
sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  righteous 
and  the  unrighteous.  But  this  is  no  evidence  that  Jesus  meant  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  both  classes  of  men  mentioned.  Jesus  here  tells 
His  disciples  that  they  should  love  their  enemies  and  bless  them  that 
curse  them  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  them  and  persecute 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  sons  of  their  heavenly  Father  whose 
treatment  of  evil  men  in  this  respect  they  should  imitate.  Here  the 
fact  that  God  is  the  Father  of  Christ’s  disciples  is  cited  as  a reason  for 
their  imitating  Him. 

Dr.  Adeney  also  cites  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  which  he 
supposes  to  teach  that  God  is  the  Father  of  all  sinners.  This  parable 
teaches  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  teaches  God’s  readiness  to  forgive 
His  wandering  children  when  they  repent,  but  the  parable  cannot 
possibly  be  made  to  teach  anything  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God.  It  is  not  exegesis,  but  his  own  ideas  about  God  which 
leads  Dr.  Adeney  to  assert  that  Jesus  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood 
of  God. 

an  example  of  the  uncertain  hand  which  Dr.  Adeney  shows  in 
doctrinal  construction,  may  be  taken  his  discussion  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  in  the  chapter  on  the  Incarnation.  He  begins  by  declaring  in 
explicit  terms  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Natures.  Thus  he 
says  (p.  165)  : “Further,  when  we  think  of  the  Incarnation  we  cannot 
represent  this  as  the  dwelling  of  God  in  a human  life,  in  closest,  most 
intimate  union,  but  still  leaving  the  human  personality  distinct  from 
the  divine.  Jesus  Christ  is  one  historic  Person,  and  the  divine  nature 
must  belong  to  the  personality  of  Him  as  truly  as  the  human,  if  we  are 
to  think  of  Him  as  an  incarnation  of  God.”  Having  thus  recognized 
that  Christ  was  truly  God  and  truly  man  in  one  Person,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  limitations  in  Christ's  knowledge  and  power  might 
have  been  attributed  by  Dr.  Adeney  to  His  human  nature.  But  no 
sooner  does  he  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  of  these  limitations  in 
the  case  of  our  Lord,  than  he  lets  go  the  doctrine  of  the  Two  Natures 
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altogether,  and  speaks  as  if  Christ  after  the  Incarnation  had  but  one 
nature  and  that  a finite  and  limited  one.  Having  thus  gotten  himself 
into  inextricable  difficulties,  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  either  the  Kenotic 
Theory  or  else  that  of  Dorner  that  the  Incarnation  was  a gradual 
process  in  which  there  came  to  be  “more  and  more  of  God”  in  Christ 
as  he  advanced  in  human  knowledge  and  capacity.  Either  this  or  the 
Kenotic  Theory  is  the  best  that  Dr.  Adeney  can  say  in  regard  to  Christ, 
and  neither  of  these  views  can  possibly  be  harmonized  with  the  New 
Testament  portrait  of  our  Lord. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  F.G.S.A.  Illustrated.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  : Bibliotheca 
Sacra  Company.  1912.  Pp.  547. 

Dr.  Wright  has  here  collected  a great  mass  of  scientific  data  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  man’s  origin  and  antiquity.  Evidence  of  an 
ethnological  and  of  a philological  character  is  briefly  discussed  in  the 
opening  chapters,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with 
the  geological  evidence.  In  a former  volume — Man  and  the  Glacial 
Period — Dr.  Wright  had  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this 
epoch,  of  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a special  study,  and  in  the 
present  volume  he  devotes  most  of  the  space  to  a “fresh  presentation  of 
the  facts  of  the  glacial  epoch”  since  they  “continue  to  be  the  center 
about  which  the  most  important  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
gathers.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  Dr.  Wright  into  some  detail,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a brief  statement  of  his  conclusions. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  the  evidence  is 
mostly  geological  and  connected  with  the  glacial  epoch.  Ethnological 
and  philological  considerations  give  no  definite  data  for  determining 
man’s  antiquity.  One  can  determine  approximately  the  dates  of  the 
oldest  civilization,  but  can  make  no  calculation  from  this  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  human  race. 

This  question,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  is  to  be  determined  largely 
by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  traces  of  man  are  to  be  found  in  the 
glacial  epoch.  The  supposed  evidence  of  man’s  existence  in  the  Ter- 
tiary Period  is  examined  in  Chapter  X,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  existence  of  “Tertiary  man”  is  “not  proven”.  The  instances  of 
human  bones  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the  Italian  coast  in  Ter- 
tiary formations  have  proved  to  be  interments.  Likewise  cuts  and 
breaks  in  animal  bones  of  Tertiary  age  are  now  shown  not  to  have  been 
caused  by  men.  The  main  evidence  for  Tertiary  man,  relied  on  by  some 
scientists,  consists  in  pieces  of  chipped  flint,  especially  those  discovered 
in  1877  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Rames  at  Puy  Courny,  near  d’Aurillac.  These 
were  shown  to  be  of  Tertiary  age,  but  according  to  Dr.  Wright  their 
artificial  character,  which  was  maintained  by  Quatrefages,  Rutot,  and 
Mortillet,  has  been  disproven  by  Commont,  Boule,  and  Abbe  Breuil. 

It  is,  accordingly,  in  the  glacial  period,  and  according  to  Dr.  Wright, 
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near  the  close  of  that  period,  that  undoubted  remains  of  man  are  to  be 
found.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  stop  to  describe  the  human  bones 
and  instruments  or  tools  which  have  been  discovered,  nor  to  give 
the  evidence  which  shows  that  they  belong  to  this  period.  These 
points  seem  fairly  well  agreed  upon.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
summarize  Dr.  Wright’s  conclusion  as  to  the  general  length  and 
antiquity  of  the  Glacial  epoch.  If,  as  he  supposes,  the  Glacial  epoch 
was  brought  on  by  the  elevation  of  land  known  to  have  occurred 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  by  the  conse- 
quent changes  in  the  course  of  oceanic  currents  which  distribute 
the  excessive  heat,  then  the  on-coming  of  the  Glacial  epoch  would 
have  been  gradual.  But  when  the  climax  of  the  period  was  reached, 
forces  of  relatively  great  activity  were  set  in  motion,  so  that  the  ac- 
cumulation and  melting  of  the  ice  then  became  very  rapid.  The 
beginning  of  this  epoch  is  not  so  far  distant,  nor  its  duration  so  long, 
as  is  popularly  supposed.  From  various  calculations  Prestwich  gives 
25,000  years  for  the  “reign  of  ice”,  and  Wright  says  that  it  certainly 
could  not  have  been  longer  than  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as  this 
estimate.  The  antiquity  of  the  beginning  of  this  epoch  can  then  be 
determined  approximately  by  a calculation  of  the  length  of  post-glacial 
time.  This  is  determined  by  evidence  drawn  from  the  erosion  of  post- 
glacial waterfalls,  from  the  silting  up  of  post-glacial  lakes,  and  from 
the  small  amount  of  enlargepient  of  post-glacial  water  courses,  together 
with  the  small  extent  to  which  the  weathering  of  glaciated  rocks  has 
proceeded.  From  this  evidence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  in  North 
America  post-glacial  time  would  not  be  more  than  7,000  years.  Con- 
sequently the  entire  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  Glacial  epoch  would 
not  be  more  than  32,000  years  according  to  Prestwich’s  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  the  antiquity  of  man,  according  to  Dr. 
Wright,  need  not  be  more  than  from  12,000  to  15,000  years. 

Dr.  Wright  then  discusses  the  question  of  biological  evolution  to  de- 
termine whether  it  demands  a much  greater  antiquity  for  man,  con- 
cluding that  it  does  not.  His  conclusion  on  this  point  had  best  be  given 
in  his  own  words.  He  says  (p.  398)  ; “On  surveying  the  whole  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  be  evident  that  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  any 
chronological  calculations  based  upon  the  rate  of  the  physiological 
changes  by  which  man  has  been  separated  into  races,  and  by  which  he 
may  have  advanced  from  the  strictly  anthropoid  to  the  truly  human 
stage.  The  element  of  uncertainty  in  this  class  of  calculations  lies 
chiefly  in  our  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  possession  of  man’s 
mental  faculties  may  be  a disturbing  factor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
evolution,  but  partly,  also,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  relation  of  changing 
physical  environment  to  the  rapidity  of  modification  of  physiological 
characteristics.’’ 

Dr.  Wright  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Bible  readily  admits  of  as 
great  an  antiquity  for  man  as  that  which  he  has  concluded  from  geo- 
logical data.  To  do  this  he  reprints  the  article  on  “Primitive  Chronol- 
ogy” by  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry  Green  of  Princeton  Theological 
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Seminary,  which  was  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  April  1890. 
In  this  article  Dr.  Green  showed  that  the  pre-Abrahamic  genealogies  in 
Genesis  are  not  chronological  in  purpose  and  yield  no  definite  chrono- 
logical estimate,  and  that,  the  Bible  admits  readily  of  any  reasonable 
antiquity  for  man. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  mode  of  man's  origin  Dr.  Wright 
is  much  more  brief.  He  believes  that  man’s  body  is  probably  the 
product  of  evolution  from  some  form  of  animal  ancestry,  but  that  his 
soul  or  mind  demands  for  its  explanation  the  creative  power  of  God. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

The  Doctrine  of  Man.  Outline  Notes  Based  on  Luthardt.  By  Revere 
Franklin  Weidner,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
Chicago  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago.  Wartburg 
Publishing  House.  1912.  Pp.  199. 

This  little  volume  is  an  outline  of  Anthropology  including  the  doc- 
trine of  Sin,  based,  as  Dr.  Weidner  says  in  the  Preface,  on  Luthardt’s 
Kompendium  der  Dogmatik,  Krauth’s  Conservative  Reformation,  De- 
litzsch’s  System  of  Biblical  Psychology,  Mueller’s  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  and  Harless’  System  of  Christian  Ethics.  The  works  of  the 
older  Lutheran  Dogmaticians,  such  as  Quenstedt,  Baier,  and  Hollaz,  are 
also  drawn  upon  to  a large  extent,  as  well  as  the  chief  Lutheran  Creeds. 

The  gravest  errors  in  the  book  are  the  statements  that  the  Covenant 
Theology  “had  its  origin  with  Cocceius  (1603-1669)’’,  and  that  “accord- 
ing to  this  theory  God  immediately  creates  each  soul  of  Adam’s  poster- 
ity with  a corrupt  and  depraved  nature”  (pp.  112,  113).  Such 
historical  and  doctrinal  inaccuracy  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  book  the  author  is  merely  giving  an  outline  statement  of  the 
work  of  others. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

Jfi  An  Elephant  Corral  and  Other  Tales  of  West  African  Experiences. 
By  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M.D.,  S.T.D.  New  York:  The  Neal 
Publishing  Company.  Cloth.  i2mo;  pp.  180.  $r.oo  net,  postage  10 
cents. 

No  one  of  the  books  by  Doctor  Nassau  surpasses  this  in  popular  in- 
terest. Like  the  others,  it  expresses  the  experiences  of  one  who  has 
spent  forty-five  years  as  a resident  of  equatorial  West  Africa.  While 
not  attempting  as  large  a contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  as  his 
earlier  work  on  Fetishism,  these  short  stories  are  marked  by  the  same 
care  in  observation,  accuracy  of  statement  and  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion. The  volume  is  named  from  one  of  its  most  exciting  narratives; 
but  the  account  of  “Gorilla  Hunting”  is  equally  fascinating  and  instruc- 
tive; and  the  most  important  portion  of  the  book  from  a religious  and 
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philosophic  point  of  view  is  that  entitled  “A  Psychic  Mystery”.  It 
demonstrates  the  native  belief  in  four  entities  in  our  one  human  person- 
ality. This  belief  is  rarely  referred  to  by  authors  who  write  upon 
African  themes,  and  has  not  been  known  by  many  missionaries  or 
students  of  the  native  religions.  It  is  this  belief  which  explains  the 
native  conception  of  “witch-craft”,  and  its  application  to  “witch-craft 
murder”  shows  the  intense  conviction  of  the  native  in  his  ability  to 
pass  out  of  his  physical  body  and  to  actually  communicate  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  “Spirit-world”.  The  learned  theosophist  of  India  and 
the  ignorant  African  are  thus  not  so  far  apart  in  their  fundamental 
philosophy. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Holy  Bible.  An  Improved  Edition.  Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  1912. 

This  work  had  its  beginning  as  far  back  as  the  year  1864,  when  the 
American  Bible  Union  published  a revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  version  was  three  times  revised,  the  third  edition  appearing 
in  1891.  In  1883  the  Saratoga  Convention  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
committed  to  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society  the  work  of 
preparing  a revision  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  revision  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1910,  and  in  May  1912  the  completed  edition  was 
published.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  version  is  found  in  the 
practice  of  printing  the  word  (immerse)  or  (immersion)  after  the 
words  “baptize”  or  “baptism”,  as  a part  of  the  text,  wherever  these 
words  occur.  This  feature  will  be  gratifying  to  all  convinced  “immer- 
sionists” ; and  will  be  regarded  by  all  other  readers  as  a serious  blemish : 
but,  however  regarded,  it  should  not  blind  one  to  the  many  unques- 
tioned excellences  of  the  version.  Among  the  other  features  are  three 
tc  which  attention  is  called  in  the  “Prefatory  Note”:  (i)  The  omission 
of  all  italicized  words.  In  nearly  every  other  edition  of  the  Bible  the 
words  supplied  to  the  literal  translation  of  the  text  are  printed  in 
italics  which  greatly  deface  the  pages ; here  nearly  all  the  supplied 
words  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  (2)  The  poetic  form  of  the  Hebrew, 
recognized  in  most  modern  versions  in  Job,  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  is 
employed  in  this  version  in  making  more  clear  the  messages  of  the 
Prophets.  (3)  All  obselete  and  obsolescent  words  have  been  avoided 
and  only  those  words  employed  which  are  in  current  English  use. 

Attention  might  also  be  called  to  the  excellent  paragraphing  of  this 
Bible.  The  verses  are  distinguished  merely  by  small  numerals.  It 
would  have  been  well  to  have  followed  the  same  general  plan  in  the 
chapter  divisions  which  are  needlessly  prominent  and  often  break  the 
paragraphs  most  unfortunately.  The  admirable  use  of  the  short  para- 
graph is  seen  in  the  Proverbs  which  are  printed  with  unusual  clearness. 
It  might  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  Psalms  xlii  and  xliii  are  printed 
as  one ; that  “Selah”  is  always  translated  by  the  word  “Pause” ; and  that 
the  headings  of  the  Psalms  are  all  translated  into  intelligible  English, 
however  presumptuous  this  may  seem.  There  are  no  headings  to  the 
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chapters,  or  to  the  pages  of  this  Bible,  excepting  only  the  chapter  num- 
bers which  are  printed  in  Roman  instead  of  the  more  modern  Arabic 
numerals.  Capital  letters,  and  punctuation  marks  are  used  most  help- 
fully. There  are  no  marginal  references  or  notes,  but  a limited  num- 
ber of  foot  notes  appear,  explanatory  of  the  text.  Obviously  the 
supremely  important  questions  in  reference  to  a version  relate  to  the 
original  texts  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  to  the  exactness  and  felicity 
of  the  translation.  No  one  can  study  this  “Improved  Edition”  without 
being  convinced  that  it  is  characterized  by  careful  scholarship,  dignity, 
and  accuracy,  and  that  it  will  give  to  the  Baptist  denomination  a worthy 
and  valuable  version  of  the  inspired  word  of  God. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  World  Work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  By 
David  McConaughy.  Philadelphia : The  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Publication  and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Cloth.  i2mo;  pp.  267.  50 
cents  net,  postage  9 cents. 

In  his  introduction  to  this  volume  the  Rev.  William  H.  Roberts,  D.D., 
properly  describes  the  author  as  one  who,  “in  a notable  degree,  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  died  for  all”,  and  is  “a  lover 
of  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  a workman  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world”.  It  is  both  this  spirit  and  the  many  years  of  practical  service 
in  the  organization  of  missionary  activities  that  have  qualified  the 
author  for  this  present  task.  It  is,  in  brief,  a course  of  mission  study  and 
training  for  church  officers  and  workers,  designed  especially  for  mem- 
bers of  Church  Missionary  Committees,  Brotherhoods,  Women’s  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  Young  People’s  Societies  and  Councils  of  Religious 
Education  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  First  Part  of  the  book  con- 
siders “The  Missionary  Enterprise  of  the  Church”  and  passes  in  re- 
view “The  Mission  of  the  Presb3d:erian  Church”,  “The  Field  and 
Agencies”,  “The  Force”,  “The  Funds  and  Administration”,  “The  Meth- 
ods and  Achievements,  Medical,  Industrial,  Publication,  Educational, 
Evangelistic.” 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book  concerns  “The  Plan  and  Work  of  “The 
Church  Missionary  Committee”,  in  directing  and  stimulating  “Mission- 
ary Meetings”,  “Mission  Study”,  “Giving”,  “Prayer”,  and  “Personal 
Service”.  The  last  chapter  reviews  “The  Men’s  Missionary  Movement 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

On  the  Firing  Line  With  the  Sunday-School  Missionary. . By  John  M. 
SoMERNDiKE.  Philadelphia : The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Cloth.  i6mo;  pp.  169.  50  cents,  postage  8 cents. 

Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  related  in  this  volume 
can  understand  the  extent  and  the  importance  of  the  missionary  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  “Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath 
School  Work”  of  our  Presbyterian  Church.  As  is  known,  a large  per- 
centage of  the  profits  of  the  publication  department  is  devoted  to  this 
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work,  and  added  to  this  are  large  contributions  from  Churches  and  Sun- 
day-Schools, aggregating  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. The  writer  of  this  book  traces  the  work  from  its  inception  and 
describes  its  operations  in  the  northern  prairies,  the  Middle  West,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  districts,  the  South  and  South-West,  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  among  the  negroes. 

To  the  chapters  thus  outlined  are  added  valuable  “Appendixes”,  in- 
cluding “Questions  for  Study  Classes”,  “Reference  Literature”,  “Work 
Among  Foreigners”,  “Young  People’s  Work”,  “Statistical  Tables”,  and 
“Missionary  Illustrations”.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  lay  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  readers  the  burden  of  this  work  not  only  as  a religious,  but 
also  as  a patriotic  duty. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Pilot  Flame.  By  Kelley  Jenness.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  & 
Co.  Cloth.  12  mo;  pp.  268.  $1.50  net. 

This  is  a series  of  studies  in  religious  experience.  The  title  is  taken 
fiom  the  little  flame  which,  in  a certain  heating  apparatus,  is  used  to 
kindle  other  flames.  By  analogy  the  author  suggests  that  “the  recogni- 
tion of  God”  is  a flame  which  must  be  lighted  and  kept  ablaze  in  order 
to  enkindle  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  The  writer  is  an  active  pastor 
who  has  long  been  “engaged  in  lighting  pilot  flames”.  He  here  pre- 
sents a series  of  anonymous  “cases”  which  have  been  collected  and 
classified  for  the  purpose  of  careful  study,  and  to  aid  ministers  in  their 
difficult  task  of  the  “cure  of  souls”. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Progress  in  Christian  Culture.  By  Samuel  Charles  Black,  D.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  Cloth.  i6mo;  pp.  209. 
75  cents,  postage  13  cents. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this  volume  considers  the  need  and  suggests  the 
methods  of  progress  in  Christian  life,  and  the  development  of  Christian 
character.  Among  the  themes  considered  are  Prayer,  Bible  Study,  Sacri- 
fice, Service,  Self-Control,  Remembering,  Meditation,,  Perserverance, 
Temptation,  Sabbath  Observance,  Decision.  The  treatment  of  these 
subjects  is  brief,  direct,  practical,  suggestive. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Public  Worship  for  N on-Liturgical  Churches.  By  Arthur  S.  Hoyt,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Sociology  in  the  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  Qoth.  lamo; 
pp.  164.  75  cents  net. 

This  admirable  little  volume  is  an  expression  of  the  sentiment  which 
led  to  the  preparation  of  “The  Book  of  Common  Worship”  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  a 
sentiment  which  is  prevailing  in  all  the  non-liturgical  churches;  viz.,  a 
conscious  need  of  more  dignity  and  beauty  and  harmony  and  devotion 
in  the  services  of  the  churches.  To  secure  these  ends  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  abandon  “free  worship”  and  to  adopt  liturgies,  but  rather  to  observe 
such  principles  and  adopt  such  methods  as  are  suggested  by  this  author. 
The  scope  of  his  discussion  is  evident  from  the  titles  of  his  brief  chap- 
ters: I.  Worship  in  Religion  and  Life.  2.  The  Form  of  Worship.  3. 
Doctrine  and  Worship.  4.  Liturgical  or  Free  Worship.  5.  Public 
Prayer.  6.  The  Preparation  for  Public  Prayer.  7.  The  Use  of  Scripture 
in  Worship.  8.  The  Worship  of  Sacred  Song.  9.  The  Development  of 
Free  Worship. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Kindergarten  Lessons  for  Church  Sunday  Schools.  Milwaukee:  The 
Young  Churchman  Co.  Qoth.  Pp.  148.  75  cents  net. 

This  manual  for  the  instruction  of  beginners  was  prepared  for  the 
Sunday  School  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  It  not  only 
suggests  the  large  possibilities  of  the  Kindergarten  in  the  Church,  but 
serves  as  a guide  to  the  many  workers  who  are  serving  in  this  sphere 
of  Oiristian  activity. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Youngest  King.  By  the  Reverend  Robert  Hamill  Nassau,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press.  i2mo;  pp.  95. 

The  author  of  Fetichism  in  West  Africa,  who  was  for  forty-three 
years  a devoted  missionary  worker  in  the  “Dark  Continent”,  has  given 
us  in  this  beautiful  Christmas  story,  an  imaginary  account  of  the  journey 
of  Caspar,  or  Caspar,  one  of  the  Magi,  from  his  home  in  Africa,  to 
Bethlehem  and  the  presence  of  the  infant  King.  The  narrative  is  char- 
acterized by  the  touches  and  details  which  could  be  possible  only  for 
one  who  had  a life-long  familiarity  with  African  scenes,  beliefs  and 
customs;  and  the  story  is  evidently  written  in  an  expression  of  deep 
sympathy  for  the  natives  among  whom  the  author  labored,  and  of 
love  for  the  Master  he  has  there  served. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

If  Christ  Were  King ; or  The  Kingdom  of  Heathen  on  Earth.  By  Albert 
E.  Waffle,  D.D.  Philadelphia : The  Griffith  & Rowland  Press.  Pp. 
352.  $1.25  net. 

There  are  a large  number  of  admirable  features  in  this  book,  and 
many  of  the  author’s  conclusions  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment. 
Its  aim  is  to  show  the  regenerating  effect  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  a 
finality  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  framework  and  social 
spirit  of  human  society.  Rightly,  of  course,  it  gives  the  supreme  place 
to  Christ  among  the  forces  that  are  working  for  the  moral  and  social 
betterment  of  the  world.  A high  reverence  for  Christ  is  repeatedly 
indicated.  Words  like  these  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  feature:  “Su- 
preme love  to  Christ  makes  labor  for  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom  a 
delight,  and  sacrifice  for  his  sake  a joy.  Love  alone  can  enable  one  to 
deny  himself,  to  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  to  follow  Christ”  (p.  62). 
Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  chapter  on  “Joy  and  Glad- 
ness”: “To  be  supremely  and  steadily  happy,  take  the  opportunity  which 
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Christ  gives  to  devote  yourself  to  the  greatest  and  best  cause  the  world 
has  known.  First  learn  what  it  is.  Try  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth  Then  live  for  it,  sacrifice  for  it,  cultivate 
enthusiasm  for  it,  concentrate  your  efforts  on  it — ” (p.  94).  Words 
like  these  certainly  ring  true. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  book  is  marked  by  profound  scholar- 
ship, nor  does  it  present  any  strikingly  original  contribution  to 
theological  or  sociological  thought.  The  author  seems,  however,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  his  Bible — at  least  the  English  version  of  it — and 
he  marshalls  his  texts  easily  in  support  of  his  various  contentions;  per- 
haps we  ought  to  say  that  he  quotes  from  the  Bible  happily  in  most 
instances.  His  English  style  is  clear  and  graceful ; on  the  whole  pleas- 
ing. If  we  might  venture  to  criticise  what  perhaps  may  be  styled  the 
temper  of  the  author  we  would  suggest  that  there  are  places  where  he 
reveals  a little  too  much  of  the  Boanerges  spirit;  as  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  his  denunciation  of  the  posses- 
sors of  great  wealth.  We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that  he  gives 
too  little  attention  to  the  redemptive  feature  of  Christ’s  mission, 
and  lays  relatively  too  heavy  an  emphasis  upon  the  ethical  side  of 
Christianity.  The  central  feature  and  chief  dynamic  of  Christianity  is 
the  Cross  of  Christ. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  opinion,  this  work  of  Doctor  Waffle 
has  been  inspired  by  his  desire  to  give  expression  to  a sociological 
dogma ; in  other  words,  to  proclam  and  defend  the  gospel  of  Socialism. 
This  at  all  events  seems  to  be  the  heart  of  his  message  in  the  book  be- 
fore us ; and  at  this  point  we  decidedly  join  issue  with  him.  He  is 
plainly  in  sympathy  with  the  doctrine  of  so-called  Christian  Socialism, 
as  the  following  typical  language  from  the  chapter  on  “Property”  indi- 
cates : “Could  there  be  any  surer  way  of  curing  the  spirit  of  selfishness, 
greed,  and  avarice  which  is  prevalent,  and  which  Christ  so  strongly 
deprecated,  than  to  abolish  private  ownership  by  general  agreement  and 
to  put  all  property  into  the  possession  of  the  people — that  is,  the  State 
or  nation?”  (p.  153).  Again:  “Another  auspicious  sign  auguring  well 
for  the  future  is  the  growth  of  Socialism.  . . . And  while  Socialism'  has 
some  crudities  which  must  be  refined,  some  deformities  which  will  have 
to  be  amputated  . . . the  general  movement  shows  that  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  is  working  in  human  lives  and  that  great  and  admirable  im- 
provements in  social  conditions  may  be  soon  expected”  (pp.  310,  311). 
We  are  certainly  fair,  therefore,  in  classifying  Doctor  Waffle  as  a social- 
ist. Now  it  is  certain,  and  our  author  admits  it,  that  the  New  Testament 
does  not  clearly  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  state  ownership  of  material 
property.  The  farthest  that  any  fair-minded  Christian  socialist  can  dare 
to  go  on  the  platform  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  try  to  arrive  at  his 
social  program  as  a rather  remote  deduction  from  the  principle  of  broth- 
erly love  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  fact,  therefore,  the 
cuestion  is  political  or  sociological,  and  not  theological.  We  are  simply 
certain  to  read  our  prepossessions  into  Scripture,  and  thus  bring  our 
Scriptural  learning  into  contempt,  if  we  try  to  present  Jesus  as  a teacher 
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of  Socialism.  It  is  precisely  as  if  we  were  to  regard  the  plan  of  the 
Aldrich  Committee  for  the  reform  of  the  banking  and  currency  system 
in  the  United  States  as  a question  to  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  If  the  issue  of  Socialism  is  ever  urgent  in  the 
United  States,  it  will  have  to  be  determined  not  by  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  but  by  the  law  of  social  expediency  based  on  the  primal  instincts 
and  the  native  and  acquired  tendencies  of  human  nature. 

Now  the  desire  of  the  average  man  to  hold  property  as  a personal 
possession  is  due  to  the  primal  instinct  of  acquisitiveness,  which  is  as 
God-given  as  the  instinct  which  leads  the  robin  and  his  mate  to  build 
a nest  for  the  exclusive  use  of  their  own  brood,  instead  of  joining  in 
erecting  a nest  a hundred  feet  wide  with  compartments  enough  for  all 
the  birds  of  a hundred  species  that  inhabit  the  air  of  a township.  Social- 
ism bears  against  this  instinct,  and  hence  is  what  Bushnell  styled  another 
social  movement,  “a  reform  against  nature.”  To  be  sure  there  are  indi- 
viduals— chiefly  the  lame  and  lazy,  we  fear, — ^who  would  possibly  be 
happy  under  the  regime  of  Socialism, — men  who  are,  like  Thoreau  or 
Bronson  Alcott,  largely  lacking  in  this  native  instinct  of  acquisitive- 
ness ; but  the  lame  ducks  do  not  determine  the  needs  of  the  whole  flock. 
The  wholesome  ambitions  of  the  average  man  would  be  paralyzed,  and 
his  ingenuity  and  enterprise  seriously  curbed,  if  the  possibility  of  per- 
sonal gain  were  eliminated.  And  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  public  owner- 
ship should  be  universally  extended  on  the  ground  that  it  has  worked 
well  in  exceptional  departments — as  in  the  control  of  public  school 
property,  for  example.  We  may  admit  that  it  is  wise  for  the  state 
to  own  certain  classes  of  property;  but  it  is  a different  matter  to  close 
every  important  field  against  personal  ownership.  We  are  convinced 
that  if  state  Socialism  were  ever  practised  by  an  important  section  of 
human  society  life  would  be  intolerably  uninteresting  under  such  a con- 
dition. Nor  is  it  to  the  point  to  urge  that  if  all  the  people  of  a state 
were  true  followers  of  Christ,  or  an  overpowering  majority  of  them 
were  that,  communism  would  work.  To  put  the  matter  thus  renders  the 
question  academic,  and  removes  it  from  the  sphere  of  practical  issues. 
We  may  just  as  well  argue  against  marriage  on  the  ground  that  if  we 
were  all  in  heaven  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  marriage  or  being 
given  in  marriage.  The  fact  is  we  are  on  the  earth,  and  not  above  it,  and 
it  is  likely  that  men  and  women  will  continue  to  mate,  as  it  is  likely  that 
men  will  continue  to  seek  riches  for  themselves  for  a millenium  or  two 
yet — at  least  as  long  as  the  present  dispensation  lasts. 

There  is  a good  deal  in  this  book  that  we  like  much,  as  we  have  in- 
timated ; but  against  its  socialistic  teachings  we  place  a decidedly  big 
interrogation  point. 

Cranford.  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

Christianity  and  the  Labor  Movement.  By  William  Monroe  Balch, 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 
Boston : Sherman,  French  Company.  1912.  Pp.  108.  $1.00  net. 

It  is  claimed  in  behalf  of  this  little  book  that  ‘‘it  is  probably  the  only 
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book,  at  least  in  the  English  language,  devoted  solely  to  a general  sur- 
vey of  the  labor  movement  in  the  light  of  Christian  principles.”  We 
regard  it  as  a sane  attempt  to  establish  a better  understanding  and  to 
create  a mutual  sympathy  between  the  Christian  churches  and  the  labor 
unions.  The  chapters  on  “What  Church-Men  should  know  about  Labor 
Unions”  and  “What  Wage-Earners  should  know  about  the  Church”  are 
especially  admirable.  The  points  given  in  the  former  chapter  in  be- 
half of  the  labor  unions  we  venture  to  quote:  (i)  “The  organization  of 
labor  has  elevated  the  general  standard  of  living;”  (2)  “The  shorten- 
ing of  the  labor-day  averaging  in  modern  times  at  least  three  hours,  is 
chiefly  to  the  credit  of  the  unions;”  (3)  “Organized  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  defenses  of  public  health ;”  (4)1  “The  unions  afford  the  chief  pro- 
tection against  the  exploitation  of  women  and  children;”  (5)  “Union- 
ism is  a safeguard  against  unemployment  and  its  social  ill-conse- 
quences;” (6)  “The  benefit  funds  of  the  unions  are  among  the  chief 
benevolences  of  the  age;”  (7)  “Unionism  often  protects  employers 
against  unscrupulous  competitors;”  (8)  “Trade-unionism  is  a main 
factor  in  popular  education;”  (9)  “The  union  is  the  greatest  influence 
for  the  Americanizing  of  the  immigrant,  save  only  the  public  school ;” 
(10)  “Unionism  is  an  influence  for  law  and  order;”  (ii)  “Organized 
labor  is  an  influence  for  temperance;”  (12  “Organized  labor  is  a chief 
influence  for  international  peace.”  On  the  whole,  we  wish  that  every 
intelligent  labor-union  man  and  every  influential  church  member  in  the 
United  States  might  read,  mark  and  inwardly  digest  this  thoughtful 
essay.  We  say  this  in  spite  of  the  author’s  indorsement  of  a rather  mild 
type  of  Socialism.  The  book  is  a nut  that  is  full  of  meat. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  George  Francis  Greene. 

A Chinese  Appeal  to  Christendom  Concerning  Christian  Missions.  By 
Lin  Shao-Yang.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1911. 

Pp-  313-  $1-50. 

The  publisher’s  announcement  advises  us  that  “Not  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Letters  from  a Chinese  Official  has  so  logical,  incisive,  and 
telling  a criticism  of  Western  thought  and  belief  issued  from  the  press 
to  agitate,  antagonize,  and  convince  as  this  brilliant  tract  that  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a Chinese  official.”  Everybody  knows  that  the  Letters 
from  a Chinese  Official,  to  which  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  made 
such  an  effective  reply  in  Letters  to  a Chinese  Official,  were  not  written 
by  a Chinese  official,  but,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  by  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  The  reader  of  the  volume  now  under  consideration  might, 
therefore,  be  excused  if  he  began  its  perusal  with  a tentative  suspicion 
that  the  Chinese  official  whose  superscription  it  bears  is  not  as  Chinese 
as  his  pen-name.  That  initial  suspicion  will  not  be  weakened  by  the 
author’s  surprising  acquaintance  with  current  theological  literature  of  a 
sort,  or  by  the  fact  that  much  of  the  Chinese  coloring  of  the  Appeal  is 
borrowed  from  the  columns  of  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  Clnna-s  Mil- 
lions. However,  there  is  no  need  for  suspicion  as  the  author  has  ad- 
mitted in  the  London  Spectator,  that  he  is  not  himself  a Chinaman,  al- 
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though  he  assures  us  that  he  is  competent  to  write  as  though  he  were. 
Certainly  his  position  with  reference  to  Cnristian  missions  may  well  be 
the  position  of  Chinese  rationalists  of  the  general  type  represented  in 
the  English-speaking  world  by  the  writers  for  the  Rationalist  Press. 
The  Appeal  is  not  so  much,  however,  a critique  of  Christian  missions,  in 
China  or  elsewhere,  as  it  is  “a  criticism  of  Western  thought  and  belief”, 
so  far  as  that  thought  and  belief  continue  to  be  Christian.  Mr.  Lin 
Shao-Yang,  for  we  can  call  him  by  no  other  name,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fundamental  presuppositions  of  Christian  faith  have  been  severely 
shaken  by  modern  science  and  historical  research.  For  such  a thorough- 
going rationalist  he  is  somewhat  amusingly  at  a loss  to  account  for  the 
fact  that,  in  view  of  this  religious  unrest,  our  “missionary  zeal  should 
not  only  remain  unabated,  but  should  actually  show  signs  of  increasing 
activity.”  “A  garrisoned  city  does  not  send  away  the  flower  of  its 
troops  when  a powerful  enemy  is  thundering  at  its  gates”  (p.  3).  No 
one  will  be  disposed  to  controvert  this  proposition.  But  the  awkward 
fact  remains  that  the  flower  of  the  Christian  army  is  off  on  crusading 
duty.  Clearly  the  fall  of  the  city  does  not  seem  as  imminent  to  its 
defenders  as  to  its  besieging  hosts.  The  missionaries  in  China  who 
teach  a supernatural  Christianity  are  sent  out  by  Christians  in  the  West- 
ern world  who  believe  in  a supernatural  Chrisianity;  and  if  there  is 
a new  missionary  vigor  abroad,  it  can  only  be  because  there  is  a reinvig- 
orated missionary  belief  at  home.  Indeed,  the  Chinese  coloring  of  Mr. 
Lin  Shao-Yang’s  book  is  incidental.  The  character  of  the  attacking 
forces  has  not  been  changed ; they  have  merely  put  on  Chinese  uniforms. 
A recital  of  the  captions  of  the  chapters  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
scope  of  the  critique,  which  is  conducted  in  general  without  too  much 
flippancy : The  religious  condition  of  Christendom  and  missionary  activ- 
ity; the  prospects  of  Christianity  in  the  Far  East;  missionaries  and 
their  methods;  missionary  motives,  the  Chinese  character,  and  the  at- 
titude of  young  China;  religious  tolerance  in  China;  monasticism  in 
China,  Christian  intolerance,  and  the  conversion  of  aborigines;  revival- 
ist methods  in  China;  emotional  religion;  the  problem  of  evil  and  a 
personal  Devil;  Christian  demonology;  hell  and  the  damnation  of  the 
heathen;  prayer,  faith,  and  telepathy;  science  and  prayer;  Christian 
ethics  and  social  prejudices ; the  Sabbath ; religion,  magic  and  word- 
spells  ; churches,  church-bells,  and  hymns ; Eastern  and  Western  civil- 
ization, metamorphic  Christianity,  and  Bibliolatry;  Western  education 
in  China  and  the  United  Universities  Scheme.  Chapter  xiv,  on  Chris- 
tian ethics  and  social  prejudices,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter 
in  the  book. 

Princeton.  Harold  McA.  Robinson. 

Coming  to  the  Communion.  A Manual  of  Instruction  for  Preparatory 
Classes  and  Private  Study.  By  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Prof.  Erdman  has  supplied  an  important  desideratum  and  will  receive 
the  gratitude  of  the  Church. 

Christian  teachers  have  for  years  felt  and  acknowledged  the  want  of 
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a manual  for  preparing  young  people  worthily  to  come  to  their  first 
Communion,  than  which  no  pastoral  duty  is  more  vital.  The  lack  of 
such  a textbook  has  prevented  many  parents  and  pastors  from  per- 
forming this  duty,  while  many  others  have  been  obliged  to  extemporize 
their  own  course  of  instruction  for  Communicants’  classes. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  overestimate  the  service  which  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary  has  rendered  to 
parents,  pastors  and  teachers  in  providing  them  with  Coming  to  the 
Communion. 

The  author’s  experience  evidently  has  impressed  him  with  the  serious 
difficulty  of  writing  such  a manual,  and  has  impelled  him  to  careful 
study  of  the  Word  and  of  the  labors  of  others  pastors,  and  to  put 
forth  the  best  effort  of  his  skill  to  produce  a manual  which  is  com- 
plete in  its  statements  of  truths  and  replete  with  practical  suggestions 
to  those  who  use  it.  He  avoids  matters  not  relevant  to  his  purpose  and 
includes  only  the  truths  essential  to  the  one  thing.  Accepting  Jesus 
Christ,  Confessing  Jesus  Christ,,  The  Church,  The  Sacraments,  Christian 
Life,  Christian  Service — he  sets  forth  all  these  in  a style  characterized 
by  brevity,  clearness  and  a natural  winsomeness.  The  result  of  this  mat- 
ter and  manner  is  a book  which  is  not  merely  one  of  instruction,  but 
of  power,  and  which  will  not  merely  illumine,  but  awaken,  win,  warm 
and  move  myriads  of  hearts  of  sincere  readers  to  come  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord. 

The  author  has  enriched  these  studies  with  careful  citations  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  the  Church’s  noble  forms  of  sound  words,  and  from 
standard  hymns,  which  are  intended  to  be  memorized.  He  has  also 
added  collects  or  short  prayers  as  helps  to  devotion,  also  review  ques- 
tions to  each  chapter,  which  may  be  answered  by  quotations  from  the 
New  Testament.  A volume  of  these  qualities  has  uses  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  Pastors’  Preparatory  Classes. 

As  Prof.  Erdman  writes : 

“Communicant  members  of  the  Church  often  desire,  for  this  service, 
special  preparation  of  mind  and  heart,  and  a brief  review  of  the  great 
truths  which  the  season  suggests.  Baptized  members,  who  in  infancy 
were  given  to  God  by  their  parents,  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  taking  their  places  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  in  public 
acknowledgment  of  their  relation  to  him  and  to  his  Church;  such 
should  receive  instruction  and  guidance  for  their  first  communion.  Other 
attendants  upon  the  church  services,  who  are  secretly  trusting  in  Christ, 
or  who  are  seeking  light  upon  religious  problems,  will  be  aided  by  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  Church  and  its  sacraments;  and  they  may 
thus  be  led  to  a profession  of  faith,  and  to  a fuller  Christian  life  and 
service.” 

Would  that  “Coming  to  the  Communion”  might  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  Lesson  Course  in  Sabbath  Schools  at  appropriate  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  the  pastors  of  the  Church  as  teachers. 

Philadelphia.  James  A.  Worden. 
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The  Afterglow  of  God:  Sunday  Evenings  in  a Glasgow  Pulpit.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Morkison,  M.A.,  Glasgow.  New  York  and  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  xii,  387.  $1.35  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  volumes  of  sermons 
we  have  read  in  recent  years.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the  distinguished 
minister  of  the  Wellington  Church  of  Glasgow  must  be  achieving  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  trying  to  “win  the  attention,  in  honorable 
ways,  of  some  at  least  of  that  vast  class  of  people  who  to-day  sit  so 
lightly  to  the  church”.  For  “the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ”  are  pre- 
sented in  these  messages  with  great  clearness,  freshness  and  power.  It 
matters  little  from  what  text  the  discourse  takes  its  departure,  the  paths 
traversed  invariably  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Christ  and  that  not  sel- 
dom upon  the  very  heights  of  Calvary.  The  sermons  reveal  a deep 
insight  into  biblical  truth  and  its  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  human 
experience. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Living  Messages  of  the  Books  of  The  Bible:  Matthew  to  Colossians. 
Living  Messages  of  The  Bible:  I.  Thessalonians  to  Revelation.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  Two  volumes.  i2mo;  pp.  223,  226;  each  $1.00  net. 

These  two  volumes  complete  Dr.  Morgan’s  work  as  an  expositor  of 
the  “Living  Messages  of  the  Bible”.  Each  of  the  New  Testament  books 
is  analyzed  as  to  its  doctrinal  contents,  which  are  synthetically  presented 
under  two  captions,  “The  Essential  Message”  and  “The  Application.” 
“The  essential  message”  is  in  each  instance  subdivided  into  “the  cen- 
tral teaching”  and  “the  abiding  appeal”,  while  “the  application”  in- 
variably deals  with  two  of  the  following  objects,  “the  individual”,  “the 
church”,  “the  world”.  Doubtless  most  readers  will  feel  that  this 
method  of  setting  forth  the  specific  and  characteristic  teachings  of  the 
several  documents  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  One  finds  it  hard  to  see  why 
some  verses  should  be  chosen  as  constituting  “the  abiding  appeal”  of 
the  book,  while  others  are  taken  as  furnishing  the  matter  that  needs 
special  applicatory  emphasis  for  the  Christian  or  the  church  or  the 
world  of  to-day.  The  excessive  use  of  alliteration  in  the  statements  of 
the  main  divisions  of  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  books  and  the  striking 
correspondences  and  contrasts  in  various  elements  that  fill  up  the 
one  and  only  framework  used  for  the  disposition  of  the  materials  seem 
rather  artificial.  Thus  “the  central  teaching”  of  2 Peter  is  on  the 
“responsibilities  of  grace”;  “(i)  Resources  creating  Responsibility”  and 
“(ii)  Responsibilities  created  by  Resources”.  Again,  “the  abiding  ap- 
peal” of  Ephesians  is  to  “walk  worthily”;  “(i)  according  to  the  eternal 
plan,  (ii) appropriating  the  eternal  power”  and  “(iii)  approaching  the 
eternal  purpose”.  “The  abiding  appeal”  of  Philippians  deals  with  “(i) 
the  resources,  (ii)  the  responsibility,  (iii)  the  rules”  pertaining  to  our 
duty  to  “have  the  same  mind”  in  us  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 
But  in  spite  of  the  rigidity  of  the  method  used  and  in  spite  of  the  frag- 
mentary presentation  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  books,  the 
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volumes  show  a fine  appreciation  of  the  main  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament  and  abound  in  passages  that  show  great  analytic  skill  and 
spiritual  wisdom. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Great  Texts  of  the  Bible:  St.  John  xiii-xxi.  The  Great  Texts  of 
the  Bible:  James  to  Jude.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Hastings, 
D.D.,  Editor  of  “The  Expository  Times”,  “The  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible”,  “The  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels”,  and  “The 
Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics”.  Two  volumes.  New 
York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1912.  8vo;  vi,  458;  vi,  433.  Each 
$3.00  net. 

These  are  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  in  the  monumental  expository 
work  on  the  Bible  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Hastings.  Like  their 
predecessors,  these  latest  additions  to  the  series  are  made  up  mainly 
of  excerpts  taken  from  sermons,  essays,  commentaries  and  discussions 
by  men  of  various  schools  of  thought  and  ecclesiastical  connection.  The 
texts  thus  “illuminated”  are  doubtless  among  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  the  books  from  which  they  are  taken,  but  one  is  puzzled  in 
trying  to  account  for  some  of  the  omissions.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel  is  passed  over  in  silence,  while  the 
last  chapter  is  represented  by  only  two  passages.  James  furnishes  only 
two  texts,  2 Peter  likewise  only  two,  and  Jude  but  one.  Such  gaps 
call  for  a considerable  discount  from  the  publisher’s  claim  that  this  is 
“the  fullest  and  most  practical  expository  work  of  the  time”. 

For  many  readers  the  best  feature  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the 
excellent  bibliographical  notes  preceding  the  treatment  of  each  text. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  New  Opportunities  of  the  Ministry.  By  Frederick  Lynch,  Author 
of  “The  Enlargement  of  Life”,  “Is  Life  Worth  Living”?  “The 
Peace  Problem”,  etc.  With  Introduction  by  Professor  Hugh  Black 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York : Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1912.  i2mo;  pp.  128.  75  cents  net. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the  main  reasons,  as  he 
conceives  them,  for  the  falling  off  during  recent  years  in  the  number  of 
the  candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  the  author  reviews  “the  older 
opportunities”  still  presented  to  this  vocation,  and  then  treats,  in  ten 
chapters,  what  he  regards  as  relatively  new  fields  of  service  that  still 
make  it  possible  for  the  right  sort  of  pastor  to  be  the  most  useful  man 
of  the  age.  These  new  fields  are  named  “the  new  religious  education, 
the  new  biblical  scholarship,  the  challenges  of  the  new  pagansim,  the 
combating  of  the  new  atheism,  the  new  social  gospel,  missions  and  the 
call  for  statesmen,  the  challenge  of  the  new  America,  the  restoration  of 
a united  church,  the  enlarged  ethical  opportunity,  the  new  evangelism”. 
The  “newness”  of  some  of  these  activities  may  not  be  apparent  to  some 
of  our  faithful  ministers  who  have  spent  decades  in  the  work  of  the 
pastorate  along  so  many  of  these  very  lines  of  labor.  But  there  is 
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a ringing  challenge  in  these  chapters  that  cannot  but  impress  the 
thoughtful  young  man  with  the  great  opportunities  for  service  that 
the  ministry  of  our  day  affords.  The  appeal  of  the  book  is  as  forceful 
as  it  is  timely. 

The  discussion  of  “the  new  social  gospel”  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. It  is  not  wanting,  indeed,  in  fairness,  so  far  as  the  estimate 
of  the  church’s  influence  upon  society  in  the  past  is  concerned,  but  there 
are  statements  that  need  to  be  revised  in  the  interests  of  accuracy. 
The  following  is  an  example : “She  [the  church]  is  going  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  the  whole  problem  of  capital  and 
labour,  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee,  and  is  ultimately 
going  to  conceive  an  economic  system  where,  by  cooperation,  these  em- 
bittering strikes  and  lockouts  will  become  things  forgotten,  and  the 
very  causes  of  poverty  will  be  so  abolished  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
the  poor  with  us  always,  and  all  men  shall  together  praise  God  for 
His  supplying,  through  these  new  labours  of  the  Church,  their  daily 
bread.” 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


The  Preacher:  His  Life  and  Work.  Yale  Lectures.  By  Rev.  J.  H. 
JowETT,  D.D.,  Pastor  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  Author  of  “Apostolic  Optimism”,  “The  Passion  for  Souls”, 
“The  Silver  Lining”,  etc.  New  York:  Hodder  & Stoughton: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  1912.  8vo;  pp.  239.  $1.25  net. 

In  beginning  the  course  of  Lectures  here  published.  Dr.  Jowett  said 
to  the  divinity  students  in  his  audience : “I  stand  before  yOu,  therefore, 
as  a fellow-labourer,  who  has  been  over  a certain  part  of  the  field,  and 
my  simple  purpose  is  to  dip  into  the  pool  of  my  experiences,  to  record 
certain  practical  judgments  and  discoveries,  and  to  offer  counsels  and 
warnings  which  have  been  born  out  of  my  own  successes  and  defeats.” 
And  it  is  the  rich  autobiographical  and  personal  element  in  these  dis- 
courses that  will  be  their  chief  charm  for  most  readers.  The  subjects 
are  few  and  familiar : the  call  to  be  a preacher,  the  preacher’s  perils, 
the  preacher’s  themes,  the  preacher  in  his  study,  the  preacher  in  his 
pulpit,  the  preacher  in  the  home,  and  the  preacher  as  a man  of  affairs. 
But  the  blood-streak  of  a varied  Christian  and  pastoral  experience  runs 
through  the  whole  discussion,  and  the  many  suggestions  and  counsels 
given  by  the  distinguished  preacher  commend  themselves  as  sound, 
practical  and  helpful.  The  style  is  strong,  pointed  and  graceful,  always 
luminous  and  frequently  brilliant. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Pew  to  the  Pulpit  or  Letters  From  Laymen.  York,  Pa. : P.  An- 
standt  & Sons,  1911.  i2mo;  pp.  64.  20  cents  postpaid. 

This  pamphlet  contains  thirty-five  anonymous  letters  written  by 
laymen  in  response  to  the  question  submitted  to  them  by  the  Lutheran 
(General  Synod)  Ministerial  Association  of  Philadelphia,  “What  would 
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you  have  me  say  to  the  preachers?”  Some  of  the  answers  may  help 
a pastor  here  and  there  to  estimate  himself,  his  methods  and  his 
work  somewhat  more  accurately,  but  some  of  the  contributors  might 
have  done  better  had  they  abstained  from  giving  such  wordy  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  they  had  nothing  to  say. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Cross:  The  Report  of  a Misgiving.  By  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology,  Presbyterian  College,  Montreal. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1912.  i2mo;  pp.  46. 

25  cents  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  essay,  “The  Report  of  a Misgiving”,  indicates 
its  specific  aim.  Dr.  Ross  attempts  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
atonement,  but  contents  himself  with  the  statement  of  the  evidence  that 
the  Church  of  to-day  is  failing  to  do  justice  to  the  apostolic  message 
concerning  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  author’s  conclusion,  though  it 
evades  the  crux  of  the  difficulty,  is  good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes : “The 
faith  which  magnifies  the  unmerited  and  sin-destroying  grace  of  God  is 
the  only  satisfying  religion,  because  it  is  the  only  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  facts,  is  the  only  successful  antagonist  of  pride,  and  the 
only  religion  that  can  form  a permanent  foundation  for  holy  living 
and  unpresumptuous  hope.” 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

All  the  Year  Round:  An  Outlook  Upon  Its  Great  Days.  By  Newell 
Dwight  Hillis.  New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1912. 
i2mo;  pp.  255.  $1.20  net. 

These  twelve  “occasional  addresses”  originally  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  year’s  work  in  Plymouth  Church,  are  now  published  “in  the 
belief  that  every  public  teacher,  in  the  interest  of  the  children  and 
youth  of  his  community,  should  do  all  he  can  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  the  great  anniversaries  that  mark  the  epochs  of  each  new 
year.”  The  addresses  on  “Abraham  Lincoln : His  Religious  Attitude”, 
on  “George  Washington:  The  Ideal  Americanism^’,  and  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  sermon  on  “A  National  Obligation”  are  specially  fine  dis- 
courses of  this  type. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Home  Beautiful.  By  J.  R.  Miller,  Author  of  “Silent  Times”, 
“Devotional  Hours  with  the  Bible”,  etc.  Philadelphia;  The  West- 
minister Press.  1912.  i2mo;  pp.  253.  $1.00  net. 

Dr.  Miller  was  not  permitted  to  carry  out  his  original  plans  concern- 
ing this  volume.  He  had  hoped  to  prepare  a number  of  new  chapters 
in  addition  to  these,  which  are  taken  from  several  of  his  other  books. 
But  his  associate,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Faris,  has  been  able  to  arrange 
The  Home  Beautiful  in  a manner  that  others  besides  himself  will  feel 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  distinguished  author  whose 
publications  have  brought  inspiration  and  comfort  to  countless  lives. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago,  January:  Ernst  Troeltsch, 
Dogmatics  of  the  “Religionsgeschichtliche  Schule”;  Edward  C.  Moore, 
The  Liberal  Movement  and  Missions;  Henry  P.  Smith,  The  Laying-on 
of  Hands;  Shirley  J.  Case,  The  Nature  of  Primitive  Christianity; 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  The  Leiden  Congress  for  the  History  of  Reli- 
gion ; Errett  Gates,  Another  Case  of  Discipline  in  the  Prussian  Church. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  January : George  F.  Wells,,  Christian 
Union  in  Problem  and  Practice;  Warren  Upham,  Origin  and  Antiquity 
of  Man;  A.  A.  Berle,  The  Christian  Church  and  Democracy;  Herbert 
W.  Magoun,  a Layman’s  View  of  the  Critical  Theory  (i)  ; O.  W. 
Firkins,  The  Springs  of  Beneficence;  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Thought 
and  Language;  John  B.  Whitford,  The  Vision  of  Amos;  Randolph 
H.  McKim,  a Critical  Examination  of  “The  Bible  of  iQii”;  Harold 
M.  Wiener,  The  Advent  of  Textual  Criticism. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  Royal  Commission  on 

Divorce;  Position  and  Future  of  the  Church  of  England;  J.  S.  Pringle, 
Japanese  Buddhism  in  Relation  to  Christianity;  Clement  C.  J.  Webb. 
Benjamin  Webb;  Herbert  Kelly,  The  Rise  and  Course  of  Scholas- 
ticism; L.  W.  King,  Israel,  Greece,  and  Babylon;  Edwin  Holthouse, 
Dante  and  Ben  Sira;  Foster  Cunliffe,  The  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Bill. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  March:  W.  P.  DuBose,  Con- 

structive Treatment  of  Christianity;  Wilfrid  Ward,  Union  Among 
Christians;  Archibishop  Platon,  A Message  from  the  Russian  Church; 
Friedrich  Loops,  A German  View  of  Sola  Fide;  Georges  Goyau, 
Church  of  France  To-day;  John  J.  Wynne,  Reforms  of  Pius  X; 
W.  P.  Paterson,  Presbyterian  Reunion  in  Scotland ; Shailer  Mathews, 
The  Awakening  of  American  Protestantism;  F.  J.  McConnell,  Signi- 
ficance of  Conversion  in  the  Thinking  of  To-day;  William  Sanday, 
Pacific  and  Warlike  Ideals ; B.  W.  Bacon,  St.  Paul’s  Message  to  Re- 
ligion; Arthur  Henderson,  Religion  and  Labour;  Robert  E.  Speer, 
An  American  Saint. 

East  S’  West,  London,  January:  C.  R.  D.  Biggs,  The  Cross  and  the 
Crescent  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula ; Dr.  Ferguson-Davie,  Inter-Marriage 
between  Europeans  and  “natives” ; W.  A.  Rice,  Bahaism  from  the  Chris- 
tian Standpoint;  Bishop  Neligan,  The  Church  and  the  Expansion 
of  the  Empire;  G.  Hibeert-Ware,  Training  of  Indian  Qergy;  Louis 
Byrde,  Chung  Hua  Sheng  Kung  Hui ; J.  P.  Haythornthwaite,  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  India. 

Expositor,  London,  January : George  A.  Smith,  Experience  of  Balaam 
as  Symbolic  of  the  Origins  of  Prophecy;  James  Denney,  Christianity 
and  the  Historic  Christ;  Vernon  Bartlet,  Historic  Setting  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles;  Alfred  E.  Garvie,  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  Presented  in  the  New  Testament;  Agnes  S. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Vogels  on  the  Old  Syriac  Gospels ; H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  St. 
Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religion.  8.  Sacramental  Meals ; E.  C.  Selwyn, 
Oracles  of  the  Discourse  at  Jacob’s  Well. 
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Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  February:  Notes  of  Recent  Exposi- 
tion; Moses  Caster,  Feast  of  Jereboam  and  the  Samaritan  Calendar; 
Adam  C.  Welch,  Old  Testament  Eschatology ; James  Moffatt,  The 
Aramaeans;  William  M.  Ramsay,  What  were  the  Churches  of  Galatia? 
A.  R.  Gordon,  Pioneers  in  the  Study  of  Old  Testament  Poetry-Herder. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  January:  Henry  S.  Nash, 
Nature  and  Definition  of  Religion;  Josiah  Royce,  George  Fox  as  a 
Mystic;  Ernest  F.  Scott,  Present  Position  of  New  Testament  The- 
ology; John  E.  Boodin,  Reinstatement  of  Theology;  George  R.  Dodson,. 
Relation  of  Plato  to  our  Age  and  to  the  Ages. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston  and  London,  January:  Viscount  Haldane, 
The  Civic  University;  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Marriage  and  Divorce;  A. 
Mitchell  Innes,  Love  and  the  Law  in  the  East;  Edward  Thorpe, 
Joseph  Priestley;  Principal  Forsyth,  Intellectualism  and  Faith;  George 
CooRE,  Modernism  and  the  Catholic  Consciousness;  Hugh  Walker, 
Are  the  “Brains  behind  the  Labour  Revolt”  all  Wrong?;  C.  G.  Monte- 
FiORE,  Modern  Judaism  and  the  Messianic  Hope;  D.  F.  Harris,  Con- 
sciousness as  a Cause  of  Neural  Activity;  H.  A.  Overstreet,  Demo- 
cratic Conception  of  God;  R.  S.  Nolan,  Social  Service.  ^ 6.  Needs  of 
Discharged  Prisoners. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York,  March:  E.  Hermann,  Studies  of 

Representative  British  Theologians.  James  Denney;  E.  C.  Darg.\n, 
Characteristics  of  Preaching  through  the  Centuries;  Joseph  Hutche- 
son, Bergson’s  Creative  Evolution ; George  W.  Gilmore,  The  New  Ra- 
tionalistic Assault;  Edward  C.  Baldwin,  Does  Paul  Refer  to  Plato’s 
Republic?;  J.  E.  McFadyen,  From  the  Creation  to  the  Settlement  in 
Canaan ; John  M.  Grant,  Authorship  of  Epistle  to  Hebrews. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  January:  R.  M.  Mac- 
IvER,  Do  Nations  Grow  Old?;  J.  Laird,  Value  and  Obligation;  H.  B. 
Reed,  The  Combination  vs.  The  Consumer;  Charles  W.  Super,  Some 
Weak  Points  in  Ancent  Greek  Ethics;  J.  Dashiell  Stoops,  The  Insti- 
tutional Self. 

Interpreter,  London,  January : Hastings  Rashdall,  The  Problem 

of  Evil;  A.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  Religion  and  Temperament;  Canon 
Foakes-Jackson,  Social  Organization  of  Israel ; G.  W.  Wade,  St.  Paul 
and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross;  T.  Herbert  Bindley,  The  Pastoral 
Epistles;  F.  Bertram  Clogg,  Zachariah;  His  Visions  and  Teachings. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin  and  New  York,  January:  J. 
Kelleher,  The  Single  Tax;  T.  J.  Walshe,  Eschatological  Apologetics; 
M.  J.  O’Donnell,  The  Seal  of  Confession;  Hugh  Pope,  Why  Divorce 
Our  Teaching  of  Theology  from  Our  Teaching  of  the  Bible?  M. 
Eaton,  Reform  of  the  Breviary;  J.  MacCaffrey,  Personal  Character 
of  Luther. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  Max  L.  Margolis, 
“Man  by  Man”,  Joshua  vii.  17;  Bernard  Revel,  Inquiry  into  the  Sources 
of  Karaite  Halakah ; S.  Poznanski,  Ginzberg’s  “Geonica” ; Adolph 
Buchler,  Schechter’s  “Jewish  Sectaries”. 

Jewish  Review,  London  and  New  York,  January:  An  International 
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Jewish  Organisation;  The  Community  and  the  State;  The  Chief 
Rabbinate;  Religion  and  Politics;  Bertram  B.  Benas,  A Jewish  Renas- 
cence; Bertha  Pappenheim,  The  Jewish  Woman  in  Religious  Life; 
Dr.  Abramowiz,  Organisations  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  in  i6th,  17th, 
and  18th  Centuries ; M.  Caster,  The  Biblical  Lessons : A Chapter  on 
Biblical  Archaeology. 

Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  Boston,  December:  Charles  C.  Torrey, 
Concerning  Hiram  (“Huram-Abi”),  the  Phoenician  Craftsman;  George 
A.  Barton,  Origin  of  Names  of  Angels  and  Demons  in  the  Extra- 
Canonical  Apocalyptic  Literature  to  100  A.D. ; Wuj.iam  R.  Newbold, 
Descent  of  Christ  in  the  Odes  of  Solomon;  Paul  Haupt,  Hebrew 
■'30 1 Abundance. 

Journal  of  Religious  Psychology,  Worcester,  January:  Alexander  F. 
Chamberlain,  New  Religions  among  American  Indians;  George  E. 
Dawson,  Suggestions  Towards  an  Inductive  Study  of  the  Religious 
Consciousness;  Theodore  Schroeder,  Mathias  the  Prophet;  Arthur  E. 
Whatham,  Modern  Criticism  and  the  Origin  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  A Note  on  the  Ethical  Ideas  of  Children. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  January:  C.  H.  Turner, 

Gospel  of  Peter;  J,  A.  Robinson,  Resurrection  Appearances;  H.  J. 
Bardsley,  Testimony  of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  to  the  Writings  of  St. 
John;  W.  S.  Pratt,  Diction  of  the  Psalter  as  a Clue  to  its  Develop- 
ment; H.  C.  Hoskier,  Evan.  157  (Rom.  Vat.  Urb.  2)  II;  D.  Willey, 
Odes  and  Psalms  of  Solomon;  A.  Wright,  rd$u  in  Papias. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  January:  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
The  Hidden  Secret  of  Life;  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  Trend  of  Social  Re- 
form in  India;  J.  A.  Beet,  Theology,  Old  and  New;  T.  Alexander 
Seed,  Lord  Wolverhampton ; Wilfrid  J.  Moulton,  Christian  Certain- 
ties; E.  Griffith-Jones,  A College  Principal;  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  in  Fleet  Street ; John  Telford,  Life  of  George  Tyerell. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  January:  J.  A.  Singmaster,  The 
150th  Anniversary  of  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Allen- 
town, Pa.;  M.  H.  Valentine,  The  New  Evangelism;  Layman’s  Sym- 
posium, Kind  of  Preaching  that  I Like;  H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Historical 
Sketch  of  Beginnings  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College ; R.  C.  Schiedt,. 
Gotthilf  Heinrich  Ernst  Muhlenberg;  W.  H.  Wynn,  Metapolitics  and 
Social  Reform;  J.  C.  Jacoby,  Modern  Attacks  on  the  Church;  Adam 
Stump,  Some  Harmful  Results  of  the  Higher  Criticism;  Edw.ard 
Pfeiffer,  Ground  and  Necessity  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise;  B.  F. 
Prince,  Beginnings  of  Lutheranism  in  Ohio ; Current  Theological 
Thought. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  January-February : 
A.  C.  Armstrong,  Germany  Revisited ; W.  A.  Quayle,  A Poet  Chry- 
sostom; Elmer  E.  Brown,  Absolute  Truthfulness;  A.  J.  Lockhart, 
Arthur  Hallam  and  “In  Memoriam”;  E.  C.  Wilm,  The  Present  Re- 
ligious Stiuation;  O.  B.  Super,  Modernity  of  Rousseau;  F.  W.  Adams, 
The  Parable  of  the  Good  Will;  W.  H.  Burgwin,  Twice-Born  Men — A 
Personal  Testimony;  R.  J.  Trevorrow,  Church  Attendance  and  an 
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Efficient  Ministry;  A.  B.  Cunningham,  Impression  A Minister  Should 
Make  Upon  His  People. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  January:  John  C.  Gran- 
BERY,  Henri  Bergson  and  His  Philosophy;  S.  B.  Chown,  Can  Socialism 
be  Linked  With  Christianity?  E.  R.  Hendrix,  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
John  Wesley;  Frederick  F.  Shannon,  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  E.  D. 
Mouzon,  The  Gospel  Of  Reconciliation;  R.  T.  Kerlin,  Present  Condi- 
tion and  Prospects  of  Greece;  W.  J.  McGlothlin,  Vital  Idea  in  the 
Ministry;  F.  L.  Townsend,  Why  I Am  Opposed  to  Woman’s  Suffrage; 
Ivan  L.  Holt,  A Resume  of  the  Philosophy  of  Evil;  Francis  McK. 
Morton,  Teaching  of  Jesus  Concerning  Family  Life;  George  H.  Clarke, 
"Pippa  Passes”;  Thomas  Carter,  Leverage  of  Our  Lord;  Carl  Hol- 
liday, Woodrow  Wilson. 

Monist,  Chicago,  January:  Ernst  Mach,  Psychic  and  Organic  Life; 
William  B.  Smith,  Push?  or  Pull?  Contrasted  Views  of  the  Nature 
Process;  Ellen  B.  Talbot,  Fichte’s  Conception  of  God;  Albert  R. 
Chandler,  Tragic  Effect  in  Sophocles  Analyzed  According  to  the 
Freudian  Method;  T.  Proctor  Hall,  Scientific  Theology;  Aristides 
Pratelle,  Atomistic  Dynamism;  B.  H.  Bode,  Paradoxes  of  Pragma- 
tism; Ezra  B.  Crooks,  Professor  James  and  the  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion; Paul  Carus,  Theonomy. 

Moslem  World,  London,  January:  W.  A.  Shedd,  Influence  of  a 
Mohammedan  Environment  on  the  Missionary;  D.  B.  MacDonald, 
God,  A Unit  or  a Unity;  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Then  and  Now:  Henry 
Martyn ; Archdeacon  Ward,  A Service  of  Intercession;  C.  G.  Mylrea, 
Lucknow  as  a Moslem  Centre;  F.  H.  Ruxton,  The  Convert's  Status 
in  Maliki  Law;  J.  L.  Potter,  Religious  Liberty  in  Persia;  D.  W.  Carr, 
Fvangelization  of  the  Bakhtiaris;  A.  Bowen,  Bible  Work  Among  Mos- 
lems ; A.  T.  Upson,  A Chinese  Apologetic ; W.  H.  Reed,  The  Possibility 
of  Personal  Work  Among  Moslems;  George  Swan,  Monogamy  in  Islam. 

Open  Court,  Chicago,  January:  Ernst  Mach,  Memory.  Reproduction 
and  Association;  Paul  Carus,  Evolution  of  the  Artistic  Observation; 
Alexander  F.  Chamberlain,  Some  Interesting  Phases  of  the  Contact  of 
Races  Individually  and  en  Masse;  Bhai  Parmanand,  A Great  Aryan 
Movement;  Berthould  Laufer,  Praying  Mantis  in  Chinese  Folklore. 
The  Same,  February:  Paul  Carus,  Albania;  A.  Kampmeier,  The  Pre- 
Christian  Nasareans;  Paul  Carus,  The  Cicada  an  Emblem  of  Immor- 
tality in  China;  Gunther  Jacoby,  Herder  as  Faust. 

Philosophical  Review,  Lancaster,  March : Frank  Thilly,  Romanti- 
cism and  Rationalism;  J.  E.  Creighton,  The  Copernican  Revolution  in 
Philosophy;  H M.  Kallen,  Radical  Empiricism  and  the  Philosophic 
Tradition;  Proceedings  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association;  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  The  Neo-Realist  and 
the  Man  in  the  Street. 

Reformed  Church  Reviezv,  Lancaster,  January:  A.  V.  Casselman, 
Art  and  Symbolism  in  Church  Architecture ; R.  Leighton  Gerhart, 
The  Lord’s  Supper;  P.  A.  De  Long,  Morality  of  the  Early  Church; 
Philip  Vollmer,  Development  of  the  Dialectical  Method  of  Socrates ; 
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C.  N.  Heller,  Matthew  Arnold ; Ray  H.  Dotterer,  Problem  of  the  Will ; 
A.  T.  G.  Apple,  The  New  Theology,  A Message  to  the  Times;  S.  S. 
Hebberd,  The  Neglected  Factor  in  Philosophy. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  January : Henry  W.  Clark,  Relig- 
ious History  and  the  Idea  of  Immanence;  Henry  C.  Vedder,  First 
Epistle  of  John,  Its  Literary  Characteristics  and  Content;  J.  H.  Farmer, 
The  Kingdom  of  God;  W.  H.  Maynard,  Twentieth  Century  Preacher; 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Fifty  Years  of  Negro  Freedom. 

Union  Seminary  Magazine,  Richmond,  December- January : A.  B. 
Curry,  The  Bristol  Assembly;  D.  J.  Burrell,  Christ  Our  Model;  R.  A. 
Webb,  Revelation;  Inspiration:  The  Record;  W.  M.  Anderson,  The 
Old  Evangelism;  B.  B.  Warfield,  The  Religious  Life  of  Theological 
Students. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  January:  Henry  C.  Emery,  The  Demo- 
crats and  the  Tariff;  Gilbert  Murray,  The  “Tradition”  of  Greek 
Literature;  Max  Farrand,  Popular  Election  of  Senators;  Henry  A. 
Beers,  The  Connecticut  Wits ; Charles  F.  Richardson,  The  Morals  of 
the  Rhyming  Dictionary;  A.  Maurice  Low,  The  Modern  Newspaper; 
Burnside  Foster,  The  Results  of  Animal  Experimentation;  Wilbur 
C.  Abbott,  The  Fame  of  Cromwell. 

Bulletin  d’ancienne  litterature  et  d’archeologie  chretiennes,  Paris,  Jan- 
vier: Pierre  Batiffol,  Le  reglement  des  premiers  conciles  et  le  regle- 
ment  du  senat;  Jacques  Zeiller,  La  question  du  pape  libere;  Germain 
Morin,  Pour  I’authenticite  de  la  lettre  de  saint  Jerome  a Precidius. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista,  Madrid,  Enero-Febrero : Javier  Vales  Faelde, 
La  Union  Internacional  para  el  estudio  del  Derecho  de  gentes;  Fran- 
cisco Marin  Sola,  La  homogeneidad  de  la  Doctrina  catolica  (contin- 
uaicion) ; J.  Cuervo,  Carranza  y el  Doctor  Naviarroi;  Francisco 
Trapiello,  Fray  Pedro  de  Tapia  y su  tiempo;  Lesmes  Alcalde,  El 
elemento  revelado  en  la  Suma  Teologica;  Luis  G.  Alonso  Getino, 
Historia  de  los  Papas  del  Renacimiento  par  Ludovico  Pastor. 

La  Cultura  Contemporanea,  Roma,  Dicembre:  Luigi  Salvatorelli, 
Quello  che  hanno  della  Chiesa;  Angelo  Crespi,  Idealism©  assoluto  e 
teismo  in  un  neo-egeliano  inglese;  Luigi  Salvatorelli,  Scienza  delle 
Religion!;  G.  Lanzalone-B.  Varisco,  L’Assoluto. 

Deutsch-Amerikanische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Krche,  Berea, 
Marz-April : KLarl  A.  Daniel,  Das  modeme  Denken  iiber  die  Erlos- 
ung;  Carl  Jordan,  Die  biblische  Lehre  von  der  Inspiration  der  heiligen 
Schriften;  G.  Gahr,  “Die  jungfrauliche  Geburt  Jesu”. 

Lehre  und  Wehre,  St.  Louis,  Februar;  Die  Weisagungen  vom  Anti- 
christen im  siebten  Kapitel  des  Propheten  Daniel;  Pauli  Lehrstellung ; 
Die  trunkene  Wissenschaft ; was  sie  will,  und  warum  wir  wenig  Respekt 
A'or  ihr  haben. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,,  Janvier-Fwrier : Pierre 
Rousselot,  Note  historique  sur  le  concept  de  Foi  scientifique ; Leopold 
Cadiere,  Les  religions  de  I’Annam;  Jean  Riviere  et  Paul  Galtier. 
La  mort  du  Christ  et  la  justice  envers  le  demon;  Albert  Condamin, 
L’inerrance  biblique  d’  apres  Saint  Bede ; Louis  de  Mondadon,  Du  doute 
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methodique  chez  saint  Augustin;  Pierre  d’Herouville,  Nostrorum. 
primus  Maro. 

Revue  Benedictine,  Paris,  Janvier : G.  Morin,  Un  ouvrage  restitue  a 
Julien  d’Eclanum:  le  commentaire  du  Pseudo  Rufin  sur  les  prophetes 
Osee,  Joel  et  Amos;  A.  Wilmart,  Le  Comes  de  Murbach;  P.  Liebaert, 
R^lement  d’avouerie  en  faveur  de  I’abbaye  de  St-Denys  en  France;  U. 
Berliere,  Les  eveques  auxiliaires  des  de  Liege  (suite). 

Revue  d’Histoire  Ecclesiatique,  Louvain,  Janvier : G.  Kurth,  Etude 
critique  sur  la  vie  de  sainte  Genevieve ; E.  Vykoukal,  Les  examens  de 
clerge  paroissial  a I’epoque  carolingienne ; E.  Lesne,  La  dime  des  biens 
ecclesiastiques  aux  IXe  et  Xe  sidles  (suite  a suivre). 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophie,  Lousanne,  Janvier:  Philippe 
Bridel,  Des  fictions,  dans  la  science  et  dans  la  vie  humaine;  Eugene 
Choisy,  Le  cardinal  Borromee ; Alexandre  Maurer,  Charles  Secr^an ; 
Emile  Lombard,  Experience  religieuse  et  psychologie  de  la  religion. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  des  Questions  Religieuses,  Montauban,  Decem- 
bre : Rapport  de  M.  le  doyen  Doumergue  sur  I’annee  scolaire  191 1-1912 ; 

L.  Maury,  La  valeur  sociale  du  Sacrifice;  Ch.  Bruston,  Le  poete 
Epimenide  et  I’apotre  Paul;  Ch.  Bruston,  Rectifications  a la  traduc- 
tion des  plus  anciens  cantiques  chr^iens;  Les  antinomies  de  Kant  et 
I’idealisme  neo-criticiste  et  neo-monadiste  de  M.  Pillon  (suite  et  fin)  ; 
F.  Leenhardt,  Le  Sermon  sur  la  montagne  transpose  dans  notre  langue 
et  pour  notre  temps. 

Revue  des  Sciences  Philosophiques  et  Thelogiques,  Paris,  Janvier: 

M.  D.  Roland-Gosseun,  L’^olution  de  I’intellectualisme  grec  de  Thales 
a Aristote;  W.  Schmidt,  Phases  principales  de  I’histoire  de  I’ethnologie ; 
P.  Mandonnet,  Premiers  travaux  de  pol^ique  thomiste  (suivre)  ; 
P.  M.  ScHAFF,  Saint  Thomas  et  les  rapports  de  la  nature  pure  avec  la. 
nature  dechu. 

Theologische  Studien,  Utrecht,  XXXI  Jaargang,  Aflevering  i : Joh. 
DE  Groot,  Prof.  F.  J.  van  den  Ham;  A.  van  der  Flier  G.  J.  zn.,  Een 
belangrijke  strijd  op  het  gebied  der  Oud-Testamentische  wetenschap 

(I). 

Zeitschrift  fur  kathoHsche  Theologie,  XXXVII  Band,  i Heft:  Joh. 
Doller,  Der  Bann  (Herem),  im  Alten  Testament  und  im  spateren 
Judentum;  Bernhard  Poschmann,  Zur  Bussfrage  in  d.  cyprianischen 
Zeit;  Anton  Linsmeier,  Der  Galileiprogress  v.  1616  in  naturwissen- 
schaftlicher  Beleuchtung;  Josef  Hontheim,  Die  Chronologie  der 
Richterzeit  in  der  Bibel  und  die  ag3T>tische  Chronologie. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  January:  H.  E.  Jacobs, 

History  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany;  T.  E.  Schmauk  and 
C.  H.  Hirzel,  Rudolf  Eucken  and  Christianity;  R.  Hupfeld,  Ritschl’s 
Development  of  Lutheran  Orthodoxy  in  the  Phillippistic  Contro- 
versies; T.  E.  Schmauk,  The  New  Freedom  of  President  Wilson; 
Steinlein-vonBosse,  On  the  Doctorate  of  Luther;  Schaller-Vogt, 
The  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Synodical  Conference; 
Henry  B.  Dickert,  The  Apologetic  Value  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus;  J.  A.  W.  Haas,  A New  Ethics;  William  Brenner,  Why 
Lutheran  Ministers  Should  Not  Officiate  at  Secret  Society  Funerals.. 


